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ABOUT THE STATE PROFILES 



1' 



Th is "is "orie""of siX"vo"lwes~^hi^^^^ of the 

out-of-state placement of children ever undertaken in i^merica. The master volume. 
The Out-of-state Placement of Children; A National ^jurvey, contains the main text 
of the study report, plus appendixes which explain the methodology of the study and 
detail relevant interstate compacts on the subject. 

Central to theusefulness of the study report, however, is the use of the 
detailed profiles of out-of-state placement practices in the 50 States and in the 
District of Columbia. This volume contains, in the order listed, these State 
profiles: 



Arkansas AR 

Colorado CO 

Kansas KS 

Louisi ana LA 

Mississippi MS 

Missouri MO 

New Mexico .; NM 

Oklahoma ' OK 

Texas TX 



Other volumes, as listed in the master volume, report on Western, North 
Central, Northeastern, and Southeastern States. A further report on the study, in 
two. volumes, is called Out-of-^tate Placement of Children: A Search for Rights, 
Boundaries, Services . 

J. 

Each state profile presents the results of a systematic examination of their child care agencies and 
their involvement with out-of-state residential care for children. The information is organized in a 
manner which will support comparisons among agencies of the same type in different counties or among 
different types within the state. Comparisons of data among various states, discussed in Chapter 2, are 
based upon the state profiles that appear here, 

The-.stites, and the agencies within them, differed markedly in both the manner and frequency of 
arranging out-of-state placements in 1978, The ^organizational structures and the attendant policies also 
varied widely from state to state. Yet, all state governments had major responsibilities for regulating 
the placements of children across state lines for residential care. The methods employed by state 
agencies for carrying out these responsibilities and their relative levels of effectiveness in achieving 
their purposes can be. ascertained in the state profiles. As a result, the state profiles are suggestive 
of alternative policies which agencies might select to change or improve the regulation of the 
out-of-state placement of children within their states. 

Descriptive information about each state will also serve to identify the trends in out-of-state 
placement policy and practice discussed in Chapter 2, State governments can -and do constitute major 
influences upon the behavior of both state and local public agencies as they alter their policie^s, 
funding patterns, and enforcement techniques. The ef fects can be seen i n chanqes _in_Xh,e_fxequencies with 

wh i c.h_j:iuldren^.are ^sent — ^t-o — ^l-ive — outsi'de — th"e"ir home slates of~~resi dence. Ideally, these state 

profiles will serve as benchmarks for measuring change, over time, with respect to the involvement of 
public agencies in arranging out-of-state placements. 



CONTENTS ^OF THE STATE PROFILES 



Each profile contains four sections. the first two sections identify those officials in state 
government who facilitated the completion of the study in the particular state. These sections also 



describe the qeneral methodology used to collect the information presented. The third^ section offers a 
bSic ^s^cHption of of youth services as they relate to out-of-state p acement 

— Stcief^^^^^^^T^^^^ annoTated tables about" that state's out-of-state placement 



policies. The fourth 

practices. The discussion of the survey results include: 

• The number of children placed in out-of-state residential settings, 

• The out-of-state placement practices of local agencies. 

• Detailed data from Phase II agencies, 



Use of interstate compacts by state and local agencies. 
The out-of-state placement practices of state agencies. 
State agencies' knowledge of out-of-state placement. 



The final section presents some final observations and conclusions about stat^ and local out-of-state 
placement practices that were gleaned fr-om the data. 

It is important to remember when reading the state profiles ^jiat the tables contain se^^^^^^^^^^^ 
data for 1978; collected by the Academy in 1979. They may not reflect all ^^^^^^^^^^ "41. 5hif I 
have occurred since that time and the data might be at variance with reports published after this survey 



was completed 



A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN ARKANSAS 
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W. METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gatheriid about Arkansas from a variety of sources using a number of 
data collection techniques. First a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone ^Interviews were^;* conducted with state officials wh<3 ware able to report on agency pel idea 
and practices with regard to the out«of-state placement of chll(iron. A mall survey was used, as a 
follow-up to tfi^' telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement 
practices of itate agencies and those, of local agencies subject to state ri^ulatory control or 
supervlsocy oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
aganclee suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary tot . 

e verify • out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
e collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

^ A aummry of data collection effort In Arkansas appears below In Table 04-1* 



TABLE 04-1. ARKANSAS; METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels of 

Government 



Child 
Welfare 



Survey Methods, By Agency Type 

JuvonlTe Mental Health and 



Education 



Justice 



Mental Retardation 



State 
Agenc I es 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DHS Officials 



Telephone 
Interview y 

Mai led Survey: 
SOE Officials 



Local 
Agenc I I 



Not Applicable . Telephone 
(State Offices) Survey: AM 
382 school 
d^lstrlcts 



Telephone 
interview 

Mb I led Survey: 
DHS Officials 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mb I led Survey: 
DHS Officials 



Telephone 

Survey: Chief 
probation 
officers or 
referees In the 
75 locally 
operated courts 



Not Applicable 
(No Direct 
Services) 
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n, THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT- OF-STATE PLACEME^fT POLiCY IN 1978 

A, Introductory Rtiarks 

* i. . k-. lAPn^ftt land arM (51 .945' square mlU») and Is ttio 33rd i»st populated stata 

p«r«on» •Ight to M y«ar» old «as 372,961. * . ^ 



» Th«r« tlv. Standard Matropolltan Statl«tlcal Araa* In Arkansas and. '^^"^^ 

Srtlo? of f^r «i.tlguous stafs: Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tannassaa, and Taxas. , Th. other coot I guous 

statas ira Louisiana and Missouri, 

Arkansas «i9 rartkad 5Ut nationally In total state and local P«^«P';;" ' '"^ 

capita expenditures for education, and 29th In per capita expenditures for public -elfare.l ■ ^. . 



B. Child Welfare 



dell^ 
are 

serv^^IJ and Aid to 'FamVlles xTth Dependent Ch 1 1 dren proflram. 




H«th the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ) and the I nterstate Compact on ^ °t 
ChllKn ?:S^i"^"rT"ad:inlV?ered ^ ^- 9' °V,f-'?i fV^^T' 
however, the state did not become party to the ICPC until July t, 1979. 



C. Education 



Although the State Department of Education (SOE) oversees «Klucatlon.r 

^i'^;"=^'Jrdr^n'^rt*^f '^t-tr ?s:se"?chi^'%is'v;?c7^^^^^ tis 

?^:Si?Vl^2 cu7rlculum Sddltl^n, Ve Si cl?»^rlcts «-e ablf to place chi ldren out of state -Ithout 
r^llSg to rn s"de. rlese placn^nts are -"ranged usually for students -Ith handicapped conditions, 
according to state officials. 

Arkansas reportedly places very fe» children out of state from ttie school 
descJiSS ?^at .SS^y of th«e placeJants are arranged and funded through the DHS branch offices. 

D. Juvenile Justice ^ 

The Oepartmant of Human Services' Division of Youth Services (DYS) '» th- ^S^llJ^^SS^t 
:i^er?lV r«:'nde^t,^^Te;i ct^^^^^^^ ^ffi^/Vo ?L Won " -th-Se^vffi;^^^ 

IS 5^ I?n25. DYS S?f lcla!^s%"^^^ that the agency has very little need to arrange out-of-state 
placements for Juveniles under Its care and custody. 



AR-2 



E, Mental Health 



The Division of Mental Health (DMH) Services, within the Department of Human Services, supervises 
state programs In the area of mental health and administers the Interstate Compact on Mental Health which 
Arkansas Joined In 1959. Aside from operating the Benton Services Center, a public nursing home for 
e)ftended care, the DMH contracts with seven private residential treatment facilities for disturbed ado- 
lescents. 

Locally, mental health services are provided by 16 private mental health centers which staff and 
administer outpatient clinics, partial hospitalization centers, and In-patient programs within their 
service areas. Tha mental health centers are private nonprofit organizations, except for two which are 
state funded. 



F. Mental Retardation 



Within the Department . of Human Services, the Division of Mental Retardation and Developmental I y 
Disabled Services (DMROO) stipervlsee state-operated programs for developmental I y handicapped and retarded 
Individuals. The division operates six residential programs for the mentally retarded and supervises 102 
day service centers and 14 community living canters which are administered by private nonprofit agencies 
throughout the state. The Off lea of Community Services, and Placement and Referral Services coordinate 
the care received 'by clients In the state and privately operated service agencies. Neither ^he division 
nor the privately operated agencies, are subject to restrictions on placing children out of Arkansas, but 
they must, first demonstrate that In-state services are not available. It was reported that out-of-state 
placements are sometimes arranged by the private nonprofit service providers, but the DMROD must be 
notified If such pi/acements occur. 



IV. FIKDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1976 



The findings from the surVey of state and loca.l agencies In Arkansas follow In tabular form and are 
accompanied by Interpretative remarks which highlight major trends In the data. The findings are put 
fdrth In such a way that they respond directly to the rnajor Issues associated with out-of-state 
placements of children. 

A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of -State Residential Settings 

Table 04-2 provides an overview of the total number of out-of-state placements reported arranged In 
1978 by each agency In state government and In local government, by agency types. The maximum number of 
children placed In other states by Arkansas state and local agencies was 101; however, that number may be 
elevated due to dup 1 1 cat I ve reporting resulting from Interagency* cooperation to arrange placements (see 
Table 04-6). Further review of Table 04-2 reveals that the state child welfare and Juvenile Justice 
agencies arranged 32 out-of-state placements that year, and that local Juvenile Justice agencies Initiated 
51 such placements. Seventeen children were placed out of Arkansas by the state agencies responsible for 
mental health (DHS/DMH) and mental retardation (dHSA'DMRDO) . Finally, the state and local education agen- 
cies reported arranging only on§ out-of-state placement In 1978. The^practlce of out-of-state placement, 
then, generally was confined to DHS and the local Juvenile Justice agencies. 
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TABLE ARKANSAS; NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 

ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN 1978 1, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN/ by Agency Type 

Child Uetfarey JuvenMe Mental Mental 

Juvenile Justice^ Education Justice Health Retardation Total 



Levels of 
Government 



State Agency 
Placements" 


32 


0 


..a 


10 7 


49 


Local Agency 
Placements 




1 


51 




52 


Total 


32 


1 


^ 51 


10 7 


101 



— denotes ^k>t App 1 1 cable. 

a. A sinale response was received from DHS which Included out-of-state placement 
Information for. both its Division of Social Services and Division of Youth Services, 
which Is displayed In the appropriate column of this table. 

b. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Independently 
or' under a court order, arranged but did ^ot fund, helped arrange, and others 'v 
Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to Tabte O^-'^ JP? 
clf?c Information regarding- state agency Involvement In arr-anglng out-of-state 
placements. 



Table 04-3 focuses attention on local Arkansas agencies by "g/t,^«^""'"'»'"°*°"^;?^^ 
placi^nts Pranged by each local agency. Its corresponding county of J^V'^'f Jl^l^^lVrlhe 
1978 population of persons eight to 17 years old. Such Information 's useful for examining the 
re atlon^lp between the Incidence of out-of-state placements, geography, and V^'/^^', P°P" J,V'°";.,J%;' 
i™w-+«n+ to hear In mind that the Jurisdiction of schoo districts contacted Is sma 1 1 er than the 
SSs Jntamng Vl,em?'Fpr'"tharrea^son. multiple agencies m-y h.ve reported Yr.f at.-'^':n?in°"taJ U 
Incidence reports In the table are the aggregated reports of al within them. It Is apparent In Table 
04-3 that placement Involvement Is fairly evenly, distributed among the JuvenI le Justice agencies, w th 
ainht out-of-state Placements being the highest number made by any one agency. Further, the 17 agenc os 
afSIg^I outtof-stilrj^^^^^^^^ pfacen^ts In 1978 had Jurisdiction In «s,/'+'l J"^«"'l^ 

BODu"atlOTS ranging from 1,086 to 54,570, and one of the agencies which arranged eight out-of-state 
'KSn?2 was ^In a county 'with on I y 2.510 Juveniles eight to 17 years old It Is also Important to 
otearve that the one child placed out of state by a local education agency attended a school district In 
LS^en. Sounty,°2hlch has'an estliiated youth population of 1,813. 5learly, ^l^l^-^^-^^^"^', P/"" 
of children by locaT agencies In Arkansas was to a great extent a rural phenomenon Involving many 
agencies with Jurisdictions In counties with loss than 5,000 persons eight to 17 years old. 



TABLE 04-3. ARKANSAS: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE NUMBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL' 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



County Name (Age 3-17) 



1973 . Number of CHILDREN 

Popu I at I on* Placed dvirlng 1978 

(Aae 3-17) tducation Juvsnl le Justice 



Arkansas 4.349 2 n 

Baxter 2,623 0 u 

Benton 9,X6 0 0 

Boone 3,705 0 . 1 

AR-4 
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TABLE 04-3, (Continued) 



County Name 



1978 Number of CHILDREN 

Popu I at I ona Placed during 1978 

(Age 8-17) tiducarion juveniTe just fee 



Bradley 




2 , 096 ^ 


0 


0 


Calhoun 




917 


. 0 


.0 


Carrol 1 




2,009 


0 


0 


Chicot 




3i$17 


0 


0 


Clark \ 




3,294 


0 


3 


Clay 




3,458 


0 


0 


Cleburne 




2,260 


0 


0 


Cleveland 




1,191 


0 


0 


Columbia 




4,391 


0 


. - 0 


Conway 




3,328 


0 


3 est 


uraigheaa 




9,594 


0 




Crawford 




5,622 


0 


0 


Crittenden 




11,290 


0 


0 


Cross 




4,215 


0 




Dallas 




1,784 


0 


0 


Desha 




3,725 


0 


0 


Drew 




3,126 


0 


0 


Faulkner 




6,310 


0 


2 


FrankI In 




2,124 


0 


0 


F u 1 ton 




1,370 


• 0 


0 


Garland 




9,296 


0 


0 


Grant • 




2,116 


0 


0 


Greene 




. 5,021 


0 


0 


Hempstead 




3,492 


0 


. 0 


Hot Spring 
■ 




'4,'i57 


0 


0 


' Howard 




2,184 n 


0 


0 


Independence 




3,813 


c 


1 


wizard 




1,423 


0 


0 


JjBckson 




3,742 


0 


0 


Jefferson 




15,960 


0 


0 


J on n son 








f\ 

u 


Lafayetfe 




1,813 


J 


0 


Lawrence 




2,677 


0 


1 


Lee 




3,858 


0 


0 


Lincoln^ 




2,510 


0 


0 


Little River 




2,396 


0 


0 


Logan 




3,056 


0 


0 


Lonoke 




5,93K 


. 0 


2 


Madison 




1,802 


* 0 


0 


Marlon 




1,255 . . 


' 0 


0 


Miller 




6,056 ' 


0 


0 ' 


Mississippi 




13,205 


0 


2. ' 


Monroe 




3,067 


0 


0 


Montgomery^ 




1,086 


0 


1 est 


Neyada „ * " 




1,700 


' 0 


0 -v 


Newton 




1,145 




.0 


Ouachita 




5,031 ' 


0 


0 


Perry 




1,192 fl^> 


0 


0 


Phlirips 




,8,483 


0 


0 


" Pike 




^526.^ 


0 • 


0 
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^ TABLE 04-3. (Continued) 



County Name 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 
LducaTlon juvenile JusTice 



Poinsett 






* 


0 


1 

/ 8 


rOl K 








0 






5,677 




0 


2 


Prairie 




2,021 




0 


' 0 


Pulaski 




. ,M,570 




0 

< 


6 


Rando'l ph. 




2,830 




0 c- 


"-"■"""■^ 0 


St. Francis 




6,655 




0 


0 


Saline 




7,110 


V , 


0 . 


'4 


Scott 




1,,648 




0 


0 ' 


Searcy 




1,400 




0 


0 


Sebastian 




20,153 




. 0 


8 est 


Sevier 




2,255 




0 ^ 


0 ' 


Sharp 




1,557 




0 c 


• 0 


Stone 




1,534 




0 


,0 


Union 




7,642 




* 0 


0 


Van Buren 




1,669 




0 


1 ° 


Washington 




13,696 




0 




White 




7,659 




0 


I 


Woodruff 




2,049 




0 




Yell 




2,775 









Total Number of 

Placemenfts Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total, may Include 
dupl tcated count) 

Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 



380 



51 est 



75 



* denotes Not Available. 

a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of. Juvenile Justice 
using data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the Nat loita I Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 7 



B. '^The Outrc^f -State Placement Practices of Local Agencies y 

... . • , • - ' ' ' ^ . 

The agencies which were surveyed at the 'local level of government and the degree to which they were 
Involved In arranging out-of-state placements In 1978 1$ summarized In Table 04-4. The response rate for 
local Arkansas agencies was excellent, with only two school districts, located In Newton and <yell 
Counties, abstaining from piirtlclpatlon Ip the survey. All participating agenc es were able to respond' 
ta questions about Involvement In out-of-state placements. The 75 JocaT JuvenI le Justice agencies f^ir 
surpassed Jthe 382 school districts In ttieir ' Involvement In arranging out-of-state placements for 
children. Of the 380 school' districts which were able to report, onlypne placed ch I Idren outsld<i of 
Arkansas, while 17 JuvenI le Justice agencies 4or 23 percent), reported arranging such placements. 

' AR-6 1 ' ' 




, TABLE 04-4. ARKANSAS: THE I NyOLVEMENT OF LOCALPUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 » \ 



Response Categories 
t 



Education 



Number of AGENCIES, 
by Agency Type 



Juveni le Justice 



' Agencies 
•P\t 



Ich, Reported Oiit-of-State 



lacfl 



A^a^cles Which Did Not Know If They Placed, or 

"placed bur Could, Not Report the Number of > 
thildren . ' 

Agencies Which Did No> PI ace Out of State 

AgenclQsL Which Did Not Participate .In the 
Surrey . . . ' . \ 

Total Local Agencies 



0 

379 

2 

382 



17 

0 
58 

0 
75 



Vh« reasons local agencies reported for not placing any children o"|slde of Arkansas appea^ IM'sis 
04-5. Overall. It was the lack of »unds fo? placement or the presence of sufficient services In Arkansas 
Which l»lt describes why school districts and juvenile Justlfie agencies did not place children out of 
state In 1978. |' . ' ' . 

It Is also Interesting to note that there were responses from both agency types that out-of-state 
placements. wer< not ^ made 'because of the presence o^. statutory PCoh I bit l^on.^^^S^^^^^^ 
exDlilnable by an understanding of Arkansas law or state-reported policies, related to the ouT-ot stare 
XemSnt of chMdren. Finally.. It should be noted that other 'reasons given for not arranging such 
Sla^Zts Included a lack of ^knowledge about available tacllltles In other states, against agency 
policy^ or because the child's parents disapproved. • 

' . * AR-7, 



T/fiLE 04-5. ARKANSAS: RHASONS RHPORTEO BY LOCAL PUBLIC \ ^ 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE v 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 

Reasons for Not Placing Number of Local AGENCIES^ by Reported Reasor^s(sT 

Children OUt of Stated Education Juvenile Justice^ 



Lacked Statutory Authority 


44 




8 


Restricted^ 


; 7 




1 


Lacked Funds 


78 




20 


Sufficient Services Aval lable 
In State 


64 




i 

52 


Other<= 


76 






Number of Agencies Reporting No , 
Out-of-state Placements 


379 




58 


Total Number of Agencies 
Represented In SiJrvey 


380 




75 



a. Some agencies, reported irore than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements. 

' f 

b. Generally Included restrictions based on agency policy, executive order, 
compliance with certain federal and state guldel Ines, and specific court orders. 

c. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency pol Icy, were disapproved by parents. Involved, too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance. ^' * * 



The degree to which local agencies arranged out-of-state placements In cooperation with other 
agencies Is depicted In Table 04-6. The data Indicates that the one placement. made by a school district 
W£ made solely by that agency, but that a substantial proportion, over two-thirds, of the placements 
made by Juvenile jastlce agencies were arranged cooperatively. Many pubUc services tor ch I Idren . are 
state operated at the courtunlty levels In Arkansas, and It could be presqri^ed that a majority of this 
cooperative activity occurred between these state and Nocally operated agencies. 
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TABLE 04-6. ARKANSAS: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY 
COOPERATION TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 





Number and Percentagej 


by Ac 


ency Type 




Education 


JuvenI 


ie Just ice 




Number PercenT 


Number 


Percent 


AGcNU 1 to WpOTT 1 ng 0UT-OT""OTaTe 

P lacaments . 


u 

1 - 0,003 


17 


23a 


AGENCIES Reporting Out-^f-Stata Place- 
ments tW 1 th 1 ntar agency Cooper at 1 on 


C 0.0 


11 


65 


Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 


1 100 


51 


100 


Number of CHILDREN Placed Out-of -State 
with Interagency Cooperation 


0-- 0,0 


34 


67 



' a. See Table 04-4. 



The conditions of children that were placed out of, state In 1978 by local agencies In Arkansas are 
nofed in Table 04-7. The one placement arranged by a local school district Involved a child who was both 
physically handicapped and mentally retarded or developmental ly disabled. ^ The local Juyenl Ie Justice 
agencies, by.contrast, show pronounced diversity In the conditions of children that th6y placed Into 
other states. As one would expect, however, the unroty/dlsruptlve, truant, and Juvenile delinquent 
categor I es show a higher number of responses than the others. Also Included were children, who were 
.described lb be physically handicapped, emotionally disturbed, or to have special education needs. It Is 
among the children with these conditions that one might expect the Interagency cooperation In placement 
to occur that was described in Table 04-6 because of the special resources needed by local probation 
departments and courts to serve these children, " 

TABLE 04-7. ARKANSAS: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES 

Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Types of Conditions^ Education Juvenile Justice . cw 

Physically Handicapped 1 '2 

Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 1 2 

Unruly/Dlsruptlve 0 7 



-Trtian^t — 0 — 5- 



Juvenile Delinquent ^ 0 9 

Mentally 1 1 l/Emotlonal ly Disturbed 0 2 

Pregnant 0 2 

Drug/Alcohol hVoblems , 0 .^2 

Battered, Abandoned, or Nojiected 0 . 4 

Adopted ^ 0 - 2 

* > . AR-9 
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" TABLE 04-7. 


(Continued) 






Number 


of AGENCIES Reporting 


Types of Conditions^ 


Education 


JuvenI le Justice 


Special Education Needs 


0 

• 


2 


Multiple Handicaps 


0 


1 


Others 


0 


0 ^ 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


1 


17 



a. Some agencies reported more than one type of condition. 



C. Detailed Data from Phase 11 Agencies 

_ . — . '■ ' ' lui< • • — • ' 





If more then four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional Information was 
raquostS^ -nie agencTes from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase H 
ancles. The responses to the additional questions are reviewed In this ° . ^^ansas' state 
pFoflle. Whenever references are made to Phase J 1 agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978. 






The relationship between the number of local Arkansas agencies surveyed and the total number of 
children Placed out of state, and agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In Figure 04-1. It 
til l, Jen trJli^?s figure that 5nly 4 percent of all local Juvenile Justice "9«"^'f ..^"^'V?^ J M 
PhSse II agencies, while ^none of the local school districts are In ? ^f^SP^V* J„'?,^^'^«tM+^^^^^ 
Juvenile Justice agendas make up nearly 18 percent of all Juvenile Justice placing agencies, but helped 
to arrange 43 percent of all the placements reported. 
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FIGURE 04- 1, ARKANSAS: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 
LXAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS 
REPORTED, AND AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN 
PHASE II, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Education 



JuvenI |6 Justice 



Number of AGENCIES 



Number or AGENCIES Reporting Out-of- 
State Placements In 1978 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting Five or More 
Placements In 1978 (Phase II Agencies) 



1 



380 



I 



75 



17 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 

In 1978 n; ^ 



'Number of CHILDREN Placed by Phase II 
Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase II 



CD 
1 



i 



51 



5 

[4] 



The geographical locations of these Phase II agencies are Illustrated In Figure 04*2. Two of these 
three counties are located on Arkansas* western border shared with Oklahoma. The third county, Pulaski, 
Is the location of the capital. 
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IS 



KEY 



0 Juvenile Justice Phase II 
Agency Jurisdiction 




The three local Phase II juveni le- justice agencies were asked to provide Information about the 
destinations of the children they placed out of state. This Information Is summarized In Table 04-8, 
which shows that twice as many children were s^nt to Oklahoma, a ^contiguous state (see also Figure 04-3), 
than to any other destination. Placements arranged at a- much further distance from Arkansas Included 
California, Idaho, and Michigan, and these comprised about 23 percent of all 22 placements reported. 



TABLE 04-8. ARKANSAS: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Destinations of Children 
Placed Out of State 


juveni le justice 




California 
1 daho 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Mississippi 


I' ■ * 

2 
1 

2 
2 

3 


9 


Oklahoma 
Texas 


8 
4 




Placement's for Which Destinations Could Not 
Reported by Phase. 11 Agencies 


be 

. 0 ' 




Total Number of Phase II Agencies 


3 




Total Number of Children Placed by Phase M 


Agencies 22' 








n 






t. 



























Figure 04-3 1 1 1 ustrates ^J-he distribution of out-of-state placements among Arkansas' contiguous 
states. These states are shoH&i^as receiving 77 percent of the 22 out-of-state placements arranged by the 
three local Juvenile Justice ^ncles. Comparatively speaking, placements In contiguous states should be 
more IKKely to receive visits for monitoring purposes and for the. maintenance of family contact, par- 
ticularly since two of the Ptiase II .agencies serve counties on the Oklahoma border. 
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FIGURE 04-3. ARKANSAS: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED 
PLACED IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO ARKANSAS 
BY LXAL PHASE II ,^GENCIES» 




s. Local Phase II agencies reported ths destinations for 22 (100 percent) of their placements. 



■ the reasons for placing children out of state reported by the ♦-^ee Phase 11 JuvenI le Justice agenclM 
are su^r°z?d Ih TSbl^ (M-9. Although nearly all^esponse c^.^i^rles were mentioned, more frjquent 
?«o<^sTwas alven for catewrles related to the alence of, appropriate services to Arkansas, to the 
^*t?Iirusrof out-o?!^st"te^^^^^ for children with certain q,ndltlons, and to the category Indi- 
cating an agency had previous success with ai certain facility In another state.^ 
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TABLE 04-9. ARKANSAS: TREASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES ^ 



Reasons for Placement^ 



Nuaiber of AGENCIES Reporting 
JuvenI le Justice 



Receiving Facility Closer to Chi ld'A4{P"«» 
Despite Being' Across State Lines 


1 




Previous Success with Receiving Facility 


9 


• 


Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 


2 




Standard Procedure to Place Certain ChMdren 
Out of State 


2 




Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 
Fad Titles 


1 




Alternative to In-Stat^ Public 
Institutionalization 


1 




To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 


1 




Other 


0 




Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


3' 





a. Soiie agencies report<>d"^fnore than one reason for arranging out-of-state ^ 
placements* 



Phase II Juvenile Justice local agencies In Arkansas frequently ^ent chlldren>o M with relatives 
as well as to residential treatment and child care facilities, as shown in Table 04-10. 

' TABLE 04-10. ARKANSAS^ MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF 
RESIDENTIAL SETTINGS USED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Categories of 
Residential Settings 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
" Juven! le Justice 



Resident.(ai TreftmentA^hl Id Care Facility 
Psychiatric Hospital ^ 



Boardlng/MI I ltarV\School 
Foster Home 
Group Home 

Relative's Home Non-Par enta I f 
Adoptive Home 
Others 

Number of Phase 1*1 Agencies Reporting 



0 
0 
2 
0 

0, 
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Ntonltorlng practices for out-of-state placements were described by Phase II agencies. Table 04-11 
displays the Information which was reported and Indicates that most practices do not occur on a/fg^'^'" 
schedule. Further, It can be seen that only one Juvenile Justice agency conducted on-site visits to 
monitor out-of-state placements. j 



TABLE 04-11. ARKANSAS: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES' 
IN 1978 



Methods of Monitoring 


Frequency of 
Practice 


Number of AGENCIES 
JuvenI le Justice^ 


Written Progress Reports 


Quarterly 
^ Semiannually 
Annual ly 
Otherb 


0 
1 

0 
0 


^On-site Visits 


Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 


0 
0 
0 

1 


Telephone Cal 1 s 


Quarterly 

S©mIannua.I..ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 


0 
0 
0 

1 


Othefr 

\ 


Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annually 
Otherb 


0 
0 
Q- 

1 


Tota 1 Number of Phase 1 1 
Agencies Reporting 




3 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. » 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals, 



Local Phase II agencies were also asked to report expenditures that were, nv^de for these placements 
out of Arkansas. The three Juvenile Jusi Ice agencies that /asponded to this question reported a total of ^ 
$12,000 spent In 1978 for out-of-istate placements. 

D. Use of Interstate Compacts by State, and Local Agencies 



An Important activity In the oractlce of placing children In ou^-of-state residential care Is the 
t U at l v-rn of I n ter j te ^ te eemp acto, — AiMw»6a6^wa»^-^i-^ m be r o f b o th th a I nter^^t n tR Cnmp n ct ^ on Juvflnl le s 



InTUe i;;^er Stal^^pa^t ^^en^^ I H^lfh Ur 1 978. It Is uMjkely thatjocal agencies responsible for 
education op Juvenile Justice ,would be lijvolved' In arranging out-of-state placement applicable to the 
conpact on mer.tal health. SIml lar ly, . the ICJ has minimal applicability for placements Involving 
education agencies. * -. — 

Table 04-12 gives Inforniatlon about the number of local agencies reporting the use of an Interstate 
compact In 1978 to arrange out-of-state placements. This table shows that. In total, eight _ of the 8 
aaoncles which placed children out of state that year did not use a compact for any placements. Table 
24^12 also facilitates comparisons about compact utilization between those local Juvenl.le Justice 
agencies placing four or less children out of state and those which arranged five or more placements 
(Phase II agencies). Such a comparison suggests that the number of children an agency placed out of 
state had no bearding to compact use because agencies In both groupings failed to arrange placements 

through a coimpscti 
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TABLE 04-1 2, ARKANSAS: UTILIZATION OF l^frERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Local Agencies Whjch Placed 
Clv|;idren Out of State 



Number of AGENCIES 
Education Juven! le Justice 



NUMBER OF LXAL AGENC I ESti v^LAC I NG 
FOUR OR LESS CHlIBRBl 

• Number Using Compacts ^ 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use Unknown 

NIWBER OF PHASE II AGENCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 

• Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Chi Idrena 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

•Interstate Compact on Juveniles 
Yes 

No ^ ' 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes . ■ * 

No 

Don't Know 

• Number Not Using Compacts ^ * 

Y • Number with Compact Use Unl^nown 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing 
Children Out of State 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using . 
Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 

Use Unknown * 




14 
8 
5 
1 

3 
1 



17 
9 

7 

1 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Arkansas did not enact the Interstate Compact on the Placeinent of 
Children until July I, 1979. , > 



A related perspective on compact utIMzatlon Is given In Table 04-13, which Indicates the number of 
children who were or were not placed out of state with n compact In 1978. Information about compact 
utilization was given for 31 out-of-state placements^* and 22 (or 71 percent) were not arranged through a 
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compact. A total of nine children placed out of state 'by local Juvenile Justice _agenc I es hod their 
placement arranged through a compact, and compact use was not determined for 21 additional out-of-state 
placements arranged by those agencies. 

TABLE 04-13. ARKANSAS: NUI-OER OF PLACEMENTS AND TrtHE UTI LI ZA^ 

OF INTERSTATE C»H»ACTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 • 







of CHILDREN 


1 Children Placed Out of State 


Education. 


juveni le Justice 


^CHILDREN PLACED B¥^AGENCIES 
, REPDITTINO FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 


1 


.29 . 


• Number Placed MltK' Compact Use 


0 


8 


Numt'jr Placed wiTnouT oompacT use 


1 

1 


7 


• Number Placed with Compact 
U^ UnknoMna 


0 


14 


NUMBER PLACED BY AGENCIES REPORTING 
FIVE OR MORE PLACEMENTS 


u 


22 


f Number Placed with Compact Uset> 




1 

1 


^ Number through Interstate Compact 
on the Placement of Children*- 






1^ . - 
Number through Interstate g ^ 
Compact on Juveniles 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental .Health 




Q 

f 

- 0 


• Number Placed* without Compact Use 




14 


• Number Placed with Compact Use Unknown 


Ik 


7 


TOTALS 






Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 


1 


51 


Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 


0 


9 


Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
• Compact Use ' ^ 


1 


21 


Number of CHILDFlEN Placed 
with Compact Use (^nknown 


0 


* 

2V 



denotes Not Applicable. 



-^^^^ placed four-or-less children out of state were not asked 

to report the actual number of oompact-or ranged p4acements. , Instead, these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange, any 
out-of-state placements. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement 
is Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed .wlth oomjiact use unknown." 

b. If an agency reported using a compact but could not report the number of 
placements arranged .through the specific compacts, one placement Is Indicated as 
compact arranged and the others are deluded In the category "number placed with 
compact use unknown." . * 

c. Arkansas did not enact the ICPC until July 1, 1979. 
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A graphic representation 'of the findings about the utilization of vlnterstate compacts for the 51 
children placed out of state by' Arkansas local JuvenI le. Justice agencies Is Illustrated In Figure 04-4, 
The figure shows that 41 percent of the placements *fere noncompact .arranged, ' 18 percent were compact 
arranged, and compact use was undetermined for the remaining 41 percent. 



FIGURE 04-4. ARKANSAS: THE UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS,. 
BY LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 




2 



A" summary table of, Interstate compact utilization by state and local agencies Is presented In Table 

04-14. ThIS'table examines the* relationship between the total numbe/ of out-of-state placements arranged 

In 1978 by the agencies at both levels of governihent and the number of children placed out of Arkansas 
and processed through a compact, as reported by state agencies. 

The st^te agency responsible for child welfare services and the administration of the Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles (DHS/DSS) reported 18 children, or 22 percent of the total Incidence of placements, 
ware placed through a compact. It should be recalled that Arkansas did not become a member of the 
Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children untIK 1979. ^ ^ 

Compact use was reported by th^ state mental health agency (DHS/DMH) for eight of Its ten out-of- 
state placements. The state education and mental retardation agencies. In contrast, reported no compact 
iifas used for the placements they reported to occur In 1978. * " ^ 
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TABLE 04-14. ARKANSAS:' UTILIZATION OF l{fr£RSTATE OOWACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, IN 1978, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



y 


Child Welfare/ 
Juvenfje Justice 


Education 


Mental 
• Health 


Mental 
Retardation 


Total Number of State, and 
Local, Agency-Arranged 
* p'laceft»ents 


33 


1 


10 


7 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


18 


0 


8 


0 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


22 


0 


.80 


0 



E. The dut-of-State Placement Prac tices of State Agencies . 
Tabl. 04-15 reconfirm, an -^.r observation th-^^^ "^^-'^JvlS:, ^r^XSaT^r^^^^^^^ 

lIw Srltatt'S.'TgJni^^^^^^^^^^ facultative one, «hl.h was not prescribed 

l; Itatut^ ^ relu'latlon lind lhlch did not directly draw upon agency funds. , ■ 
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^ TABLE 04-15. ARKANSAS: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES 

TO REPORT THEIR INVaVEMENT, IN 
, ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 

' IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Rsported 

Placed during 1978 by State Agencies 

t ChMd Welfare/ Men+al Menial 

Types ^of Involvement Juvehl te Justice Education Health Retardation 



Stata Arrani()ed and Funded 



32 



Locally Arranged but 
, Stat* Funded 

Court Ordered, but State 
.Arranged and Funded 

Subtotal : Placements 
Involving^State 

Funding ^ ^ * 

Locally Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported * 
to State 

state Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Hat Fund " 
the Placement 

Others 

''Total Number of 

Chi Idren Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge? 



18 



50 



50 



'0 



1 

.0 



— denotes Not ^pl Icable. 

a« Nlncludes alP out-of-state placements, known tp ofWclals In the 
particular state agency. In some cases, this flqure* consists of placements 
Which did not directly Involve affirmative action by tHe^fate agency but, may 
s Imp I y In d I cate know I edge of certal n out-of-state p lacement s, through case 
conferences or through various forms of Informal reporting. 



/ 



Ta^T9r-04-16 provides In format Ion about thia destinations of children placed out of state In 197d with 
the Involvement of .state agencies. Forty-seven*^ children were reported as having been placed In 12 
different states.^. Texas /-received more of those children than any other state, with 34 percent or all 
chT Idren reported. 

Similar to locaj agency practices, state agencies In Arkansas made use of resources. In contiguous 
states for many out^f-state placements. Several children were placed Into five of the six contiguous 
states: Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 
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TABLE 04-16. ARKANSAS: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Destinations of 
Chi Idren Placed 



Numb er of CHILDREN Placed 
TBnTaT 



Child Welfare/ 
JuvenI le justice 



Health 



Mental 
Retardation 











Ca 1 1 f orn 1 a 


7 


0 


1 


Georgia 




2 




Illinois 


4 


' 0 


1 


Kansas 




0 


1 . 


Kentucky 


1 


0 




Louisiana 


« 

1 


A 

u 




Michigan 


3 


» 0 




Missouri 


6 


0 




Ohio 




{ 0 - 


' 1 


Oklahoma 




1 




Tennessee 


2 


0 


1 




8 > 


7 


\ . b 








Placements for Which 








Destinations Could Not 








be Reported by State 








Agenc 1 es 


18 


0 


2 


Total Number of Placements 


50 




7 



The conditions of ch'. Idren who were placed out of Arkansas with the Involvement of state agencies are 
reported In Table 04-17, The Division of Mental Health Services reported Involvement In the out-of-state 
placement of children having nearly' all conditions that were available for description. The Divisions of 
Mental Retardation and Developmental I y Disabled -Services, Social Services, and Youth Services were 
Involved' In the placement of children typically associated with such agencies. Including mentally 
handicapped and developmental ly disabled, foster or adoptive children, and Juvenile delinquents, 
respectively. ^ ' 



TABLE 04-17. ARKANSAS: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 





Types of Conditions 


Child Welfare/ 
JuvenI lo Justice 


MenraT 
Health 


Menrai 
Retardation 




Physically Handicapped 


0 


X 


0 * 




Mental ly ^Hantilcapped 


0 


X 


X 




Developmental ly Disabled 




' .0 


X 




Unruly/Olsruptlve 


d 0 


X 


0 




Truants 


0 


X 


. 0 




Juvenile Delinquents 


X 


X 


0 




Emot lona 1 1 y D 1 sturbed 


X 


- X ^ 


0 




* * 
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TABLE 04-17. (Continued) 

/ 



Agency Type^ 

-Chi I a Welfarer MenT^n 



Types of Condlf lor)S 



JuvenI le Justice 



Health 



MertT^I 

Retardation 



Pregnant 




0 


0 


Drug/A lcoh6l Problem?^ 


0 . 


0 


0- 


Battered, At>andoned, or 
Neglected 


0 


X 


0 


Adopted Children 


X 


0 


0 


Foster Chi Idren ^ 


X 


X 


0 


Other^ 


0 


X 


0 



a. X Indl.cates conditions reported, 

b. Includes children with special education needs. 



T^e state agencies were also asked to report the sett I ngW^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^^^-^^hJ'l.-^ ^^^^^'J^^r^'l^ = r;rt.on;agenc.es .th .St 
T^equently s^nt chl Idren to residential treatment or chl Id care fad I Itles. 

"The a™,unt and sources of -pendltures .^soclated with -^^^^^^^^ O^i^T'Ih^ ' si gn^Jn^a"? 

requested from state agencl^. The results of these '"^"'^'f the placement ^f children out of 

role that the Divisions of Social Service^ [""JS o?herTunds^u Id not be reported, these divisions 
Arkansas Is Imnedlately apparent. fjlll at lea^ $135^000 on out-of-state placements, 

can be said, from available cost '"^?rij«tlon, to h»v^ s^^^^^^ described by that 

in 1978. The $70,000 that was reported ''V as match money Iri order 

agency as being directly provided ^o+^e Division of Jo^'^' '^^^^^^^^"^^P^kansas. . Finally, the Division 
tSgoierate Title XX revenues earmarked for ch M^^^ ,, 000 

-^It^fMrc^nTs r:^,9^^^^^^^^^^^^^ transportation cists. • 



TABLE 04-18. ARKANSAS: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF- 
STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978, AS REPORTED 
BY STATE AGENCIES 





Expenditures, 


by AGENCY Type 


Levels of Government 


Ch! Id Welfare/ 
JuvenI le Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Menta i 
Retardation 


• State ' 


, $51,320 


$70,000 


$1,000 


• Federal ^ 


84,108 


0 


0 


• Local 




0 


0 


• Other 




0 


0 


Total Reported Expenditures 




$70,000 


$1,000 



* denotes Not *Avai I able. 
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F. State AqancUs* Knpwladga of Out-of-Stata Placements 



A sunroary o'rtha^preced I ng Information Is offered In Table 04-19 as a fneans of portraying the extent 
of Arkansas itata agenclas'^no.ladge of out-of-state placement activity In 1978. In this way. It con be 
saan that the stata child Mlfare and Juvenile Justice, aoency (DHS) had knowledge of only 60 Percent of 
thT chl I dran -ho -era p I acad out of state. Th I s f I gure 1 nc I udes a 1 1 the ch 1 1 dr en reported by th s sflme 
agency's child -alfara division and only^a portion of the children reported by the. local Juvenile Justice 
agencies. 

The one p I acament made by a local Arkansas school district In 1978 was^not known to the state 
education department. In contrast, the state mental health and mental retardation agencies had full 
kno-ladga of their o-n placement activities In that year. 



TABLE 04-19. ARKANSAS: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 



Child Welfare/ Mental Mental 

JuvenI le Justice Education Health Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 

total Number of (placements 
Known to State Vtgencles 

Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Abencjes 



83^ 

50 

60 



10 
10 

100*^ 



7 
7 

100 



a. Includes state i:hlld welfare/Juvenile Justice agency responses as well 
as local juvenile Justlcle responses. 



At the time of t.>»rs study'i survey] Arkansas was a member of only two Interstate compacts relevant to 
the Jiac^U of chJI<^en. tMi>n mind, ^ review of Figure W-5^sh^^^ 



compact utilization Is more understandable.. The agency responsible In 
the interstate Compact on Juveniles and operating child ♦ar® services 
responsibility of ttie Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children) 
reported mar oniy i» cnnoren were prolpessed through a compact. The state mental health agency, 'which 
aSuM^ters the Interstate Compact on M;ntal Health, was the cjily other state agency tojeP^rt c^mpa^^^ 
processed out-of-state placemei^ts. Without membership In ICPC, It Is. not surprising to learn of this 
lower level of compact utilization among Arkansas agencies. 



of out-of-state placements anc 
1978 for the administration of 
(but not yet charged with the 
reported that only 18 children 
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FIGURE 04-5. ARKANSAS: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND 

LXAL PtACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS AS 
^ REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Child Welfare/ 
Juvenile Justice 



Mental Health 



Mental Retardation 



Education 
State and Local Placements 

State and Local placements Known to State Agencies 

State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 



V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



There are several conclusions which m&y be drawn from the foregoing discussion of public agency 
out-of-stafe placement policies- and practices In Arkansasi, Although not exhaustive of all conclu- 
thatslons could be made, those which are most emergent from the data are: 

• The DHS was the major point of departure for most chlldr'en crossing state lines for publicly / 
sponsored out-of-home care. Education agenqles were not dramatically Involved In out-of-state 
placements In Arkansas* ^ . . 

f-^- ' ' 

• The state's mental health agency was primarily Involved In placing children out of Arkansas In 
an Infoi-mal, fadi I ItatI ve» role. In this role, the Division of Mental Health Services was 

"Involved with a Wider variety of children than one might expect of a mental health agency. 
Indicating lnvol>fement In the placement decisions of other agency types, especially Juvenile 
probation and child welfare agencies, 

• There was n6 corr\?latlon between the Incidence of out-of-state placements reported by local 
' agencies In Arkarwiis and the estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old residing l:i 

the counties served by these agencies, 

t ■ AR-25 



• there was less than complete utilization of Interstate compacts within the OHS and among ocal 
Juvenile Justice agencies. This would Indicate that, especially for children who were placed 
- by Juvenile protatlon departments, legal and service responsibility for adjudicated 
delinquents In other states must be determined more Informally. 

e Thi monitoring of the status of children In placernent In other states was » '■?g"'»;;|'®f 
Dractlce. Moreover, only one JuvenI le . Justice agency conducted on-site visits to monitor 
Sut^f-stateTlacements; /however, 77 perwnt of the children placed by those agencies were, . 
sent to states contiguous to Arkansas. - 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described jn Chapter 2 wlfh the J'n^'ngs "^'f^ 
relate iw specl tic practfces In Arkansas In order to .develop further conclusions ^about ■ the ..state's 
Involyemeht with the out-of-state placement of children. 

. ■ • . . . ; . ' ' 

FOOTNOTES 

\. General Information about states, counties, c^les, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book. 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement). Washington, D.C., 1978. 

Informat i on -aB out d i rect general state and loca l total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U.S Bureau of the Census and they 
appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 (100th Edition). '*"'''"9j°"' D'C-' .^'^^^ 
'^'^ The 1 ^ 7 8 est i mated popu l at lSS-ST persons- el oht to 17 years "'^ ^'^/^Xf'^^^^l,^^ 

for Juvenile Justice .using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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11. METHODOLOGY 



Information was. systematical I y gathered about Colorado from a variety of sources us.Ing a number of 
data collection technique^* First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, teli^phone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a follow- 
up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and those of local agendas subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-ofr state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 

agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 

arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was neceesary to: 



e* verify out-of-state . placement data reported by state government about local 
e collect local agency data which was not available from state government* 

A suiiinary of the data col lection effort In Colorado appears below In Table 06-T. 



agencies; and 



CO-I 



ERLC 



34 



TABLE 06-1. COLORADO: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels 'Of uni la 
Government Welfare 



Surve v Methods, by Agency Type 

— ^ TuvenlVe Mental Health and 



Education 



Justice 



Mental Retardation 



State 
Agencies 



Local 
Agencies^ 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
OSS oftlclals 

Telephone 
Survey : 
All 63 
local child 
we I far« 
agencies 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
S8E officials 

Telephone 
Survey: 
All 173 
school 
districts 



Telephone 
Interview 

t» 

Mailed Survey: 
Dl officUls 

Telephone 
Survey: 
Al I 63 local 
courts or 
Juveni le pro- 
bation agencies 



Telephone 
. Interview 

Mailed SurveyjT 
Dl officlal<^ 



** Denotes Not Surveyed. ' There were two local public mental health 
agencies In tNa state, 

a. The telephone survey was conducted by the Ohio Management and Research 
Group under a subcontract to the Academy, 



Ml. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 

A, Introductory Remarks 

ifth'^kJ t ons''<^e?"io 00?/ ol^ve^ capital. Is the .rest Populated city In the/^ate w th a pc,u- 
latlofTof almost 500,000. It has 62 counties and one cltj^county consolidation, Denver. The 1978 esTi 
mated population of persons eight to 17 years old was 45R,;927. 

Colorado has five Standard Metropolitan Statistical" Areas and twrders the" following states: New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma.. 

Colorado was ranked"l6th nationally In total state and local P*-" «P'+» ,f PtL'^iV^r^V '^^^^^ 
capita Expenditures for education, and 22nd In per capita expenditures for public welfare.l 

B. Chi Id Welfare 

DSSi^ which admln^sters the compact,, 

* ' CO-2 , 



The DSS reportedly cannot determine the number of children placed out of state by county agencies when 
public funds are not being used and when the receiving state Is not a member of the Interstate Compact on 
the Placement of Children (ICPC). Colorado enacted the ICPC In 1975. 



Cm Education 



The Colorado constitution establishes the State Board of Education whose members. In turn, appoint 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The Colorado E)epartment of Education Is the administra- 
tive arm of the state board and Its superintendent has responslbl I ity for overseeing public education for 
the state and Its 173 public school districts*' , ^ 

The ''173 school' districts are organized Into 48 special education units and cooperatives. • It was re- 
ported that these special education units and cooperatives provide special education serv.lces and can 
place children In other states without reporting to or obtaining the approval of the State Department of 
Education when state reimbursement Is not requested. Out-of-state placements primarily Involve handi- 
capped children In need of special education. 



D. JuvenI le Justice 



All matters pertaining to Juveniles and dependent and neglected children are adjudicated by district 
courts In Colorado, with the exception of Denver which has a JuvenI le Court and a Probate Court. Denver's 
Juvenile Court has Jurisdiction over proceedings Involving del I nquents, dependent and neglected children, 
adoptions, custody, and;; placement. The Probate Court administers matters Involving estates, guardianship, 
and adjudication of the mentally III. Juvenile probation services Is a county responsibility In alt of 
the Jurisdictions. 

f '-j -• • 

The State Department of Institutions (Dl) Is a consolidated agency which administers Juvenile Jus- 
tice, mentsi health, ando mental retardation services. Its Division of Youth Services (DYS) operates 
Juvenile InstItutlpns,"^regIona.I detention' fad I Itles, and aftercare services. The DYS also subsidizes 13 
JuvenI I e diversion programs In Colorado. 

Out-of-state placements of delinquent youth are reportedly facilitated by the Interstate Compact on 
Juvianlles' office within the Division of Youth Services. Colorado enacted the ICJ In 1957;^ 

— — The-DYS-does-not—malntaIn- staitewlde oomprehenslve Information on all outof-state placements arranged 
by state and local Juvenile Justice agencies. According to Information provided by the DYS officials, 
courts may use the ICJ or the ICPC to arrange out-of-state placements. However, they may also arrange 
such placements Independently. 



E^ Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



The Divisions of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities within the Department of Institutions 
(Dl) are responsible for state mental heaflth and mental retardation services. Local mental-health 
services are provided through 24 community mental health centers, two of which are publicly op|r^ated 
(Denver city/county and Larimer County). The remaining centers are private, nonprofit organizations 
having single or, more frequently, multlcounty service areas. Local mental retardation servl^s are 
provided In a similar fashion, except their administration occurs entirely wltHln the pr I vate lector , 
through community boards. A total of 22 boards are responsible for services In 61 counties, leading two 
counties. Lake and Custer, without local public mental retardation services. 

The Department of Institutions does place some ^ch 1 1 dren out of state, but It was reportddx^hat most 
Interstate placements are^ handled by the DSS. The Department of Institutions administers the Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health since adopted by the state legislature In 1965. 

■ ^ ' . ^ ^ ' '' ' 
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F, Recent Developments 



prior to arranging out-of-state placements. 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEME NT PRACTICES IN 1978 

The results of the, survey of public agencies In Colorado are presented In this section In sun««ry 
tables and are accompanied by some Interpretive remarKs. 

• A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of -State Residential Settings / . ^ 

An overview of state and local »9«-y ^i^/^^^^^^^^^ ."n'^l^tat a mL'x I lum°of SJs 

lend some perspective to the other y"'-',^^^ ".^Jl^e^r^^^ of publ Ic ajencles. *wever. the sum of 

fuirprace-:;n%s^'ra^tuVM;S'l-sL"blS;^ ::jl/ca?l'vreportln^g as a result of Interagency coopera- 
tlon to arrange placements (see Table 06-6). ^ 

care was largely a local phenonmenon in 1978. y 




TABLE 06-2. COLORADO: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LXAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
I IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Levots of 

Government 



Wo I fare; 



Number of CHILDREN| by Agency Type 
juvenile MenTaf 



Education 



Justice 



Retardat I on 



Total 



State Agency Placements^ 


3 


- 0 


32 


1 


36 


Local , Agency Placements 


199 


9 


129 


«« 


337 


Total 


202 


9 


161 


1 


373 



tttt denotes Not Surveyiad* The two local public mental ^ heal th' centers in 
Colorado^ were not contacted for Information about their out-of-state placement 
practices. 

a. V May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded 
Independently or under ^ court order » arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, 
and others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer 
to Table 06-15 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In 
arranging ^out-of-state placements-* 



Table 06-3 displays the number of children reported placed out of state In 1978 by each local agency, 
with the agency's corresponding county of Jurisdiction and the estimated 1978 population pf persons eight 
to 17 years old. The table facilitates an examination of the relationship between youth population, geog- 
graphy, and the 1978 Incidence of out-of-state placements. It lis Jmpo/tant to bear hi mind that -the Ju- 
risdiction of school districts contacted Is smal ter than the counties (containing them^ For that reason, 
multiple agencies may^have reported from each county and the Incidence reports In the tahle are the aggre-^ 
gated reports of alt within them. Review of Table 06-3 Indicates that out-of-state^ placements were ar- 
ranged by agencies In a relatively small percentage of Colorado counties, most of which ioontalh relatlveiy 
large youth populations. Almost 80 percent of all oMt-of-state placements were arranged by agencies in. 
seven counties which are within Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (Adams, Arapahoe, Boulder, Denvor, 
El Paso, Pueblo, and Teller). Agencies In two of these counties atone, Denver and El Paso, account for 
ever one-half of alt locally reported out-of|-state placements. Agencies arr^anglnq out-of-state place- 
ments with Jurisdiction In Jefferson, Larimer, Mesa, and Weld Counties' with- smaller youth populations 
placed significantly fewer children out of Collorado. It" Is partVcOlarly Interesting to observe that the 
child welfare agency with Jurisdiction In Hinsdale County placed a c))ltd out of state, even though the 
county's population of eight- to 17-year-olds was oniy"28. 
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COLORADO: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE NUMBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS^ ARRANGED BY- LXAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS - S 



c* ■ 


1978 


, Vi;?^er of CHILDREN ^ 
Placed dfjrina 1978 


County Name 


Population* 

vnyo o 1 » / 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juveni le 
justice 


Adams 
AJamosa 
Arapahoe 
Archuleta - 
Baca 

r 

yBfrtt 

Boulder 

Chaffee' 
' Cheyenne 

Clear .Creek ' 


46,420 
?,t)58 

' -r-^ 42,817 
700 
* 990 

1,048 
28,898 
2,224 
421 
958 


0 
1 

0 
0 

, 0 
13 

0 

' 0 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
■0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
0 
12 
1 

* 8 
0 
0 
0 


Conejos 
Cost! 1 la 
Crowley 
Custer 
Delta 


2,010 
659 

^ . 547 ^ 
159 

^ ^ 2,9av ' . 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 • 
1 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Denver 
Dolores 
Qpuglas 
Eagle 

|lbert , 


70,848 * . 
310 
. 3,458 

1 Q*i7 

1,179 


50 est 
0 
2 
•V 
1 


0 

0 , 
\ 0 
0 
0 


54 

0 
0 

1 est 

0 


El Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gllpin 

Grand 


52,169 
4,187 
2,869 
342 
' 1,109 


^ 74* 
0 
0 
0 


4 

0 • 
0 

b 


3 
0 
0 
0 

0* ' 


, Gunnison 
Hinsdale 
Huerfano. 
Jackson 
Jefferson 


1,199 

' 0 28 
* 1,090 
302 
'62,817 


1 
1 

0 
0 

^ 


0 

0 
0 

0 • 


0 

0 I 
s 0 
0 

2 . 


Kiowa 
Kit. Car son 
.Lak< 

1 Pt aI*?* • 

L.O . r 1 a l a i . 

Larimer 


419 
1#496 
1,736' 
4,287 
19,310 


0 
0' 
0 
2 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0. 

0 ♦ 
0 
0 
6 


Las Animas 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Mineral 


2,680 V . 
, • 874 
3,387 
10,555 . 

_^205 . 


2 
0 
2 

5 est 

0 


0 

^ 0 
0 

1 " 

0 


5 

0 " 
0 
6 
0 










Moffat 

MontQZuma 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Otero 


1,944 
3,058 
4,210 , 
.4,450 
4,80ft" 


0 
0 
0 
0 

. * 4 

i? 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 ' 


3 
3 

0 
0 

' 0 
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TABLE 06-3. (Continued) 
















Number of CHILDREN 
1978 Placed during 1978 










County Name. 


Population* Child 

(Age 8-17) Welfare Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


/ 




• 


Ouray 
Park 
Phillips 
Pitkin 

Proiiers * ' ' 


316 0 
845 0 
764 * 0 
t,319 ' 2 
2,645 0 


0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


0. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


o 






L Pueblo n 

/ Rio Blanco 
/ Rio Grande 
/ Routt 
/ Saguache 


22,242 7 
963 2 
2,154 2 
1,868 0 
768 0 


0 
0 
9' 
0 

0 . 


12 
0 
0 
0 
1 






> 




1 San Juan 
1 San Miguel 
/ Sedgwick 
/ Summit 
Tel ler 


138 ^ ,0 
468 0 
554 0 
1,045 0 
,1,102 10 est 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
3 

*0 
0 
' 5 






0 




1 Washington 
Weld 


887 0 
19,203 0 
- :V,473 0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
2 

0^. 






> 


\ ' if 

Total Number of 
1 Placements Arranged 
1 by Local Agencies 
/ (total may include " 
1 duplicate count) 


199 est 


9 


129 est^ 








/ Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 


63 


173 


63, 








denotes Not Applicable 






> 








a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from txfo sources: .the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
«. Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census, ^ ' 








<> 

B, Th© Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local 


Agencies 








• 




' The Involvement of Colorado local agencies In arranging out-of-state placements for children Is sum- 
marized In Table 06-4. Of particular note {s the ex^llent response r.9te that the study received among 
these agencies. All agencies contacted participated^ In the i^survey and were able to report upon their 
Involvement In out-of-state placements In 1978. Over one-third of the county child welfare agencies 
reported some Involvement In out-of-state placement, compared to 29 percent of the Juvenile Justice agen*' 
cles*. Only five percent of Colorer^o school districts reported, placing any children out of state. Over- 
all, It can be determined that 16 percent of all local agencies reported arranging out-of-st^te placements 
for children In 1978. 
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TABLE 06-4, COLORADO: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN .1978 • 



Response Categories 



Child 
Welfare 



^mber of AGENCIES, bv Agency Type 
— ' juveni le 



Education 



Justice 



Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State 
n Placements 

Agencies Which Did Not Know If They 
Placed, or Placed but Could not 
Report the Number of Children 

-Agencies Which Did iiot Place Out of State ^40 

Agencies Which Did Not Participate In the 
Survey 

Total Local Agencies 









23 


8 


18 


0 


0 


0 


AO 


, ^ 165 


45 


t 

V 


V 


0 


Q 


. 0 


63 


173 


63 



All local adencles that did not. place (Alldren out of state In 1978 were asked to report why such , 
placements did not occur. As Indicated In Table, 06-5, the majority of agencies of »' ' J^'?';** 
they did not place children out of state/ bacause sufficient services were available '"^'orado. Scho<^ 
districts overwhelmingly reported sufficient services were available In Colorado, after which lacklnT- 
fgnds for placement- and lacking statutory authority to make out-of-state placements rank ltv^fr*<ji»ncy of 
r«ponse. The report of this last facttfr, also by som local, cl; I Id^jrel fare and J"^«"' .•Jjl?^'" S?5S!S; 
s^bests that thi statutes pertaining to out-of-state placement- fti Colorado are subject 1d <»^«r9Mf 
Interpretation by local agencies providing services to children. Five child wolfar« and seven Juven le 
Justice agencies noted that they lack«« statutory authority to make out-of-state placements, a belief 
evidently not held by a majorlty'of these agencies. ■ * . ^ 



CO^ 



ERIC 
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TABLE COLORADO: REASONS REPORTED BY^ LOCAL PiaLtC 

AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PUCEMENTS IN 1978„ 



Number of jocal AGENCIES, by Reportad Re;* son (s) 
RMSons for. Not Placing Child / Juver fie 

Children Out of State* Welfare Education JustJce 



Lacked Statutory Author Tty 
Restricted^ 

Lacked Fund's ^' 



24 

. .1. 
. 41 



7 
4 
4 



Sufficient Services Available^ 

In State , -^^ 

• • ' ' - '■" i 

Otherc • * ' , * . ^ 18 



162 
2 



40 
25 



Number of Agencies Reporting No 
Out-of-state Placements 



40 



165 



45 



Total Number of Agencies' 
Represenl^d In Survey 



63 . 



173 



63 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements. ^ ^ 

b. General ty Included restrictions based on agency policy,* executive, order, 
compliance with certain federal ' and state guldel lnes,^\and specific cour;f 
orders,' • ^-k^^..,^^ ^ 

c» General I y., Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
bveral Nagency policy/ were disapproved 'by parents, Ihvolved too much red tape, 
'and' were prohibitive because of distance, 



I 



t 

5 



I 



■I 



Agencies often work together In the process of making placement declslon.sy and the degree <'to i^lch 
there was Interagency cooperation In the placement '^of children out of Colorado appears In Table 06-6, 
J4jvenlle Justice agencies had the highest level , of Interagency cooperation^ Ninety percent of the 
out-of-state placements arranged ' by local Juven I le 'justice agencies I rfVo I ved/ the participation of « some 
other public agency— general I y state or county child welfare agencies* / ^. 

Chi Id . welfare agencies reported Involving other agencies In the placement process to a, lesser 
extent, with about 60 percent of the Mencles reporting Interagency dbopera;flon for less than 20 percent 
of thelr^ out-of-state placements. This would indicate that, for child welfare agencies, thl^s type of 
cooperation Is fairly prevalent among agencies, but undertaken for onl^ a select/ proportion of alt 
placements made. ' * ^ ' 

Interagency cooperation among the local education agencies arranglr^ out-of-state placements wa% 
''oven less '^evalent. Three education agencies cooperated with other public agencies to arrange three 
out-of-state placements. It was Indicated that this cooperation Involved .courts In two Instances and thb 
Division of Developmental Disabilities In the third Instance. / 

^ - ■ ^ ' ■ • • ■ ' \' . \ * 
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TABLE 06-6. COLORADO: THE EXTEMT OF IMTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGE OUJ-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LXAL ^' 
AGENCIES IN/197g \ ■ 

ty 



- Nmnt)er and Percentagej by Agency T^YPe ; 
Child Welfare - MucaTion . juvenile Justice 
Number Percent Number" Percent Number Percent 



'AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-state* 
Placements* • 

AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-^State 
P I acements with Interagency 
Cooperation 



23 



37 



14' 61 



18 



38 15 



29 



83 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State 



■199 100 



100 



129 100. 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State with Interagency 
'Cooperation > 



36 18 



33 



116 



90 



a. See Table 06-4. 



The 49 local agencies which arranged out-of-state placements In 1978 were asked to describe the 
children that were placed. Table 06-7 enumerates the conditions which those agencies Indicated were 
characteristic of children placed out of state, t ^ 

The local child welfare agencies placed chlTdren out of Colorado for a widi variety of conditions. 
They Included adopted children, and children who were battered, abandoned, or neglected. Interestingly, 
about the same proportion of cMId welfare age|ifcles reported that they placed children who were unruly or 
disruptive, and save:, agencies were Involved In arranging out-of-state placements for luvenlle^ 
delinquents,^ The Involvement of local dilld welfare agencies with unruly, disruptive, and delinquent 
children corresponds with tbe pattern of interagency cooperation discussed above. Indicating significant 
linkages between these agencIes^ and local Juvenile Justice agencies for purposes of arranging out-of- 
state placements, ''lU J ' \ 

The conditions ascl^lbed to ch 1 1 dren p I aced out of state by local educatlbn agencies were not 
sug^stlv^ ot such a wide range of problems and service, Implications, The eight schooj districts 
described the' children they placed out of state as mentally 111 or ' emotional ly disturbed, as haying 
special education needs, as being multiply handicapped, and as being mentally retarded, or developmental I y 
disabled, 

similar to the pattern observed among local child welfare agencies, Colorado's local Juvenile Justice 
agencies reported Involvement In arranging out-of-state placements for Children with a wide range of 
conditions and service needs. Every condition available for^descrlptlon, except adopte^ was Indicated 
as characteristic of children placed^ .out of state with the Involvement of these agencies, 
f ' , • • ' <>••.. 

Expectedly, of ooUrse, ^most Juvenile Justice agencies reported placing adjudicated delinquents and 
unruly or disruptive chl Idren out of state. One-third of these agencies reported placing children In 
other states who were battered, abaindoned, or neglected/ and three agencies Indicated Involvement In 
arranging" such .placements* for truants, . ^ 

. . ' ^ . ,co-10 



TABLE 06-7, COLORADO: ^ CONDtTIONS OF CH I LDREN - PLACED ' OUT OF 
< STATE^^ IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 



Types of Conditions^ 



Child 
We I fare 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 



Education ^ 



JuvenI |e Justice. 





rnysicaiiy Hand i capped 


/ ■ 4 


0 \ - 


1 




Mentally Katarded or 
Developmental ly Disabled 


3 


' ^ • 


2 * 




Uriruly/DlsruptI ve 


11 ^ 


0 


9 




Truant . ' 


3 


0 


'3 




JuvenI le Del Ipquent 


7 


0 


15 




Mental ly 1 1 l/Emotlonat ly^ 
Disturbed 


%- 

9 ^ 


4 


2 




Pregnant 










Orug/Alcohol Problems 




0 






Battered, Abandoned, or 
•Neglected 


. / 

'10 


0 


6 




Adopted 


•10 ^ * 


0. 


^ 0 




Special Education Needs 


4 ■■■ ... 


4 


3 




Multiply Handicaps 


^3 ■' 


3 


2 




Other^ • 


2 


0 


2 




Number of Agencies Reporting 


23 

*■ 


8 


• 18 


1 

V I 


a. Some agencies reported 


more than one type of 


condition, r 





b« banerally I nc t u^led foster care placements, autistic children, and statjjs 
offenders. 



C, Detailed Data jrom Phase II Agencies 



If more than four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional' Information was 
requested. The agencies from which the second phase of data •was collected , became known as Phase 1 1 
agencies, and ttielr responses to additional questions are reviewed In this section of Colorado's state 
profile. Wherever references are made 'to Phase It agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978. , i 



The relationship between the number of local agencies surveyed and t^^e .total number of out-of-sta 

In Phase II, Is 11 lustrated ^In Figure 06-1. Info^matl 



-state 

placements reported, and agencies and placements In^Phase. II, Is Illustrated ^In Figure 06-1. Information 
about the local child welfare dgencles reveals that seven of the 23 agencies (30 percent) which arranged 
out-of-state placements In 1978 were Phase II agencies. There were 171 children reported placed out of 
state by' these local Phase II agencies, which equated 86 percent of all placements arranged by local 
chlid welfare agencies. . ' 

A similar pattern was found among local juvenile Justice ajgencles'. 'Figure 06-1 shows that eight of 
the 18 local Juvenile Justice agencies (44 percent) which arranged out-of-state placements In 1978 were 



Phase It agencies. The 108 children placed by the Juvenile Justice Phase II agencies represent 84 

percent of all such placements reported by local Juvenile Justice agencies. Clearly, the detailed 

Information to be reported on the practices of Phase II agencies Is descriptive of over 80 percent of all 
out-of-state placements arranged by Colorado local agencies In 1978. 



FIGURE 06-1. COLORADO: RELATIONSHIP- BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 

LXAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORtED, 

^ AND AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE. 1 1 , BY 

AGENCY TYPE 



Chljd Welfare 



JuvenI le Justice 



Number of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting Outfof- 
, State Placements In 1978 ' 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting Five or 
More Placements In 1978 
(Phase II Agencies) 




18 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 
In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed by 
Phase II Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase II 



199 



171 



86 



X 

loey 



ERIC 



The geographical locatloi:is of the Phase II agencies are Illustrated In Figure 06-2. The figure shows- 
that II of Colorado'^ 62 counties contained Phase xl I agencies', and they primarily cluster around the 
state's SMSAs with the exception, of Mesa County, 

I ' . ^ C0^12 

~ ' ■ 45 



\ 




• 



■ Child Welfare Phase II 0 Juvenile Justice Phase II •■ , 

Agency Jurisdiction Agency Jurisdiction - 



: " 6 46 
ERIC 



Ijocaf Phase tl agencies were asked to report the destinations of the children placed. It can be 
observed from Table 06-6 that local child welfare agencies In Colorado placed children In 30 different 
states, located In every reglor •>f the country. In addition. It should be noticed that Arizona and Texas 
received more children placed ^ose agencies than any other state; 

When consider I ng t.^e destinations of the children placed by local Juvenile Justice agencies. It 
should be understood that the destinations. of 43 children were not reported. A review of the Information 
reported Indicates that placements In only eight different states were used, and that Arizona and Texas 
received more children than any other state, ^ which was also the trend observed for child welfare arranged 
placements. 



TABLE 06-8. COLORADO: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Destinations of Children 
Placed Out of State 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 

Chi Id Wei fare Juvenile Justice 



Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 
i daho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi^ 

Missouri 
Montana 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
* Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
^ Wisconsin^ 
Wyoming 

.Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by Phase 1 1 
Agencies 

Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies 

Total Number of Children 
Placed by Phase | I 
Agencies > - 



2 
51 

4 
14 

1 

2 
1 

5 
2 
2 

8 

5 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

, 5 
1 
1 

3 
3 
4 

"22 
4 

1 
1 
4 

1 

4 



13 
7 

i71 



37 
6 



1 

13 



43 
8 

108 
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Figure 06-3 continues to focus on the cii^tlnatlons of children placed out of Colorado by local 
agencies arranging more than four out-of-state placements.. The figure Illustrates the number of children 
who went to states contiguous to Colorado, Once again, It can be seen that yizona experienced.,^ 
heightened use as a state for ^placements arranged by Colorado child welfare and Juvenile Justice 
agencies. Except for those children sent to Arizona, use of other states contiguous to Colorado was 
relatively Infrequent. However, appro)ilmatel y 48 perce,nt of the children placed out of state by child 
welfare agencies and 63 percent of children placed by juvenile Justice agencies for whom destinations 
werA reported went to states contiguous to Colorado. 



FIGURE 06-3. CQLORADO: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED 

' PLACED J N STATES CONTIGUOUS TO COLORADO 
'- B-Y-LXAUPHASE— l-l-AGENCIE^a— 1 — — 



ecu) 




a. Local Phase II child welfare agenc I es reported the destinations for 158 children. 
Juvenile Justice agencies reported destinations for 65 children. 



Locil Phase 1 1 



Those local agencies placing mDre than four children out of state were asked to describe the reasons 
why such placements were arranged. As suggested' In Table 06-9, out-of-state placements were arranged by 
local child welfar^and Juvenile Justice agencies for a variety of reasons. An opinion that Colorado 
lacked comparable services was reachiad by a number of agencies of both types, as. did the fact that 
children failed to adapt to In-state facilities. These findings are Interesting when compared to Table 
06-5^ where the majority of reasons for not placing children out of Colorado was that sufficient services 
were available in the' state. A final relatlvel y common reason for arranging such placements among both 
.types of agencies was that previous success had been experienced with the receiving facility. 

Major differences In the reasons for arrang!ng/out-of -state placements among the two agency types can 
be noted by observing that all Juvenile Justice/ agencies Indicated that children were placed out of 
Colorado to live with relatives. Moreover, all but one^ of these agencies also mentioned that such 
placements serve as alternatives to In-state public Infetl+utlonal Izatlon. These reasons for placing 
children In other states were also given by local child welfare agencies, but not nearly as often. 

CO-15 



TABLE 06-9. COLORADO^ REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LXAL PHASE II 
AGENCIES 





Number of AGENCIES Report Ina 


t RoQSons for Placcunent^ 


Child Welfare 


Juvenile Justice 


Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Home, 
^ Despite Being Across Stste Lines 


1 


0 


Previous Success with Receiving Facility 


3; 


5 


Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 


6 


4 


.Standard Procedure to Place Cer:1;aln Children 
Out of State 


0 


1 


Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 
Facilities 


4 


6 


Alternative to In-State Public 
Institutionalization 


3 


7 


To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 


2 


8 


Other ' [ 


1 


2 


Number of Phase 11 Agencies Reporting 


7 


8 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for placement. 



Table 06-10 displays findings about the most frequent categories of Pl«cs«»nt„*°''n?!'*""®2 £1?*^^+.??! 
of state bv those local agenc I ^ reporting more than four such placements in 1978.- Review of this tablj 
jLtT^tVha? Is? o ^e children placid In other states by local child welfare agencies jj«re ^nt to 
r«^ldintlal ireatment or chJId care facilities. Five of the seven reporting agencies of this type 
fSl^ted that rJs^^^^^^ or chIM care facilities were their most frequent. «tegor I es of 

pTSl^Snt. in S^l^on. one agency Indicated us I ng> foster homes most frequently, and another reported 
equal use of each category of placement* v , 

Consideration of local Juvenile Justice agencies shows that the majority of these agencies used 
• IthSTresMStTal reXnt-'or child «re fa^lltles and the homes °f relatives. One agency reported 
most frequent use of youp homes, and another said equal use was made of residential treatment or child 
care faeljltles, foster homos, and group homes. 
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TABLE 06-10. OOLORADO: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF RESIDENTIAL 
SETTINGS USED BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Cat^gorUs of 
Residential Settings 



Num ber of AG RNCIES Reporting 
Juvenile JustIc 



Child Welfare 



Residential Treatment/Child Care Facility 


5: 


3 


Psychiatric Hospl^tal \ 


0 


0 


Boarding/Military School 


0 


0 


, Foster Home J / ^ . 


1 " 


0 


Group Home 


0 ' 


1 


Relative's Home (Non-Parental) 


0 


; ' 3 


Adoptive Home 


0 


0 


Other* ' ' 


' ' 1 


1 


Number of Phase II Agencles*^Repbrtlng 


1 


8 



a« Agency re|>orted equal use of more than one category of placement. 



Those local agencies which arranged five or more out-of-state placements In 1978 were also asked to 
report by what means and how often they monitored the progress of children In. placements. Table 06-11 
Indicates that responding child welfare agencies most frequently ool lect Information on children In 
out-of-state placements on a f)uarterly besl$ through written progress reports and telephone calls. 
Juvenile Justice agencies also show a slgnlfl,cant reliance upon written progress rej>orts and telephone 
calls ifor monitoring purposes. However, unlike those agencies responsible for child welfares-one agency 
said that semiannual site visits weremade to assess children's progress. 

y " . ■. ' ' " ■ 

TABLE 06-11. OOLORADO: M0NIT0R4NG PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LXAL PHASE II AGENCIES 
. * IN 1978 



Methods of MdnltorTng 



Frequency of 
Practice 



> . Number of AGENCIES^ 
Chi ld juven J I e"" 

Welfare Justice 



Written Progress Reports 



Quarter I y 
Semiannual ly 
Annuial ly 
Other 



1 
0 
2 



On-site Visits 



Quarter I y 
Semiannual ly 
Annually 
Other^ 



0 
1 
0 
0 



Telephone Cal Is 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annually 
Other^ . 



0 
0 
0 
5 



TABLE 06-1U (Continued) 



Methods of Monitoring 




Frequency of * 
Practice 


Child 
Wei fare 


juvenriV^ 
JUST ice 


Other 




. Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual Sy 
Otherb 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 . 

0 

0 

. .4 


Total Number of Phase 1 
, Agencies Reporting 


1 ^ : 




7 


8 




a, Sorie' agencies reported" more than. one method of mqoltoring, 

b. Included monltorrng practices which did not occur at regular Internals. 



The! final a^a of Inquiry taken among those local agencies which "^ranged more than four out-of-state 

ISlragXy ^perat^^^^^^^ local Juvenile Justice agencies and « ""^'^ f^i^J 

welfarl agencies. It Is likely that this cooperation Involved arrangements for the child welfare 
agencies to pay for the placements, 

- " 'X ' ■ .. ' : . ■ ■ • ' 

p.- Useiof Interstate Compacts by State a nd Local Agencies 

\ • . . 

welfare and Juvenile Justice agencies plai:ed children out of state through the ICPC and the ICJ. 

TA«LE 06-12, OOLORADOAariLIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of AGENCIES 



Local Agencies Whlqh Placed 
Children Out of State 


\ Child 
\ Welfare 


Education 


Juvenile 
Justice 


NLMBER OF LXAL AGENCIES /PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHILDREN 


\ " 


8 


10 


• Number Using Compacts 


. \. 


2 


6 


• Number Not Using Compacts 




6 


4 


• Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 

4 


0 'x^ 


0 


0 



CO-18 



ERIC 
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TABLE 06-i2, (Continued). 



Local 'Agencies Which Placed 
Children Out of State 



Child 
Welfare 



N umber of AGENultES 

] Juven I le 

Education " Justice 



NIWBER OF PHASE 1 1 AGENCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 

• liimber Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Children 

Yes 

No ' \ . 
Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes , , 
No ' 
Don't Know 

Inter^^tate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use Unknown 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENC I ES' PI acl ng-^ 
Children Out of State 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using ^ 
Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 
Use Unknown 



denotes Not Applicable. 



0 
6 
1 

0 
0 



23 
19 

4/ 
0 



8 
2 

6 

0 



8 
6 



1 
4 

3 



18 
12 



;:,';?«':.'°r;'<,r ix -rL -^Hr £ir c^;v. «"»>rtVr'iMi4S 
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TABLE 06-}'^^ COLORADO: ' NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
■'UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 'BY 
LXAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Children Placed Out of State 

CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 
REPORTING FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 

'm Number Placed with Compact Use 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact 
Use Unknown 8 , 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 

• Number Placed with Compact Use^ 

Number through Interstate Compact 
^ on the Placoment of Children 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health 



Number oOf CHILDREN 
tiniid ' Juvenile 

Welfare . E(^ucatlon Justice 



Number Placed without Compact Use 

Number Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown 



TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 
of"^ State 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN* PI aced without 
Compact Use • 

Numer of CHILORe);! Placed 



28 
12 
6 

10 
171 
154 

123 

30. 

0 
11 



199 

166 
17 

16 



9 

2 
7 

0 
0 



21 

10 

5 

108 
44 

6 

38 

0 
12 

52 

129 

, 50 , 
22 

57 



— denotes Not Available. 

a. Agencies which placed four or' less children out of state were not 
asked to report' the actual numljer pf compacts-arranged piiicements. Instead^ 
these agencies simply reported whether or not a compact/ was used to arrange any 
out-of-state placement. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement 
Is Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed with compact, use unkno>*n." 

b. If an agency reported using a compact but could not report the number 
of placements arranged^through the sp^c I f Ic' compact, one placement Is Indicated 
as compact arranged and t.he others are Included In the category '"humbler placed 
with compact use unknown." 
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Graphic representations of the Information gathered. about Interstate .compaqf utilization for children 
placed oot of state In 1978 by local agencies are Illustrated In Figures 06-4, 5, and 6. Figure 06-4 
$hows that of the 199 children reported placed out of s-i^ate by local child welfare agencies In Colorado, 
ntn« percent wer^ noncompact-arraoged placements, 83 percent i»ere compactrarrafnged, and for eight percent 
of the placements, compact use was uijdetermlned. Comparabje Information , I s Illustrated about compact use 
for piacditientV arranged by local education and Juvenile Justice agencies In Figures 06-5 and 6. 



FIGURE 06-4. (XLORADO: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
I COMPACTS BY LOCAL CHILD WELFARE 
^AGENCIES IN 1978 



199 

CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE BY 
COLORADO LOCAL 
C^ILD WELFARE 
AGENCIES 




83% COMPACT ARRANGED 




' Or. 



\ \ 



> 
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FIGURE 06-5. COLORADO: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS BY LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 
IN 1978 



CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE BY 
COLORADO LOCAL 
EDUCATION AGENCIES 




22% COMPACT ARRANGED 
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FIGURE 06-6. COLORADO: jln-|LIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS by/ LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AGENCIES IN 1978 ' 



129 

'children PUCEDf 
OUT OF STATE BY 
COLORADO LOCAL 
JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AGENCIES 





39X COMPACT ARRANGED 




Compact utilization for out-of-sLVe placements reported by state i^encles Is shown W« 
The^oir^lon of placements whlch>l^i. state child ^^^'reTngeucy iOSS) r^por^e^^ 
compact Is somewhat l»ss than ths proportion reported by local agencies. The difference In percentage Is 
Srio tl« TlTf.r«nt number of lota ij /placements and the placements that the state agency reported being 
procosMd through a compact. • |/ .•• 

• • Oniy> 19 percent of th» state ani. local placements arranged by Juveni le Justice agencies reporte^ 
the state Juvenll. Justice .agency 0YS) -ere processed through a compact. Again, the state reported a 
l^ser «iunt of compact-arranged pikcements than did their local counterparts. 

The state education agency JaSf not aware of any compact use, and the state tnqjital health and 
retardatlon^lvrslons of ^e oipaHment of Institutions did rtpt know If a compact had |been used In the 
arranging of one placernent. \ I 
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TABLE 06-14. OOLORADO: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, 
/ BY AGENCY TYPE 





Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juven 1 le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Total .Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placements 


202 


. 9 


161 


1 


Total Number of Compacf- 
Ar ranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


127 


0 


30 




Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


* 63 


0 


19 





denotes Not Aval^(able. 



V 

\ 




\ ■ • 

\ • / 

.\. ■ • ■• 

\ E, The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencle: 

■\ " . 

It Vas mentioned at the outset of this discussion (In reference to Table 06-2) Ttiat out-of-state 
placement Is primarily a local phencmenon In Colorado. However, as seen In Table 06-15iN^hls does not 
preclude the fict that some out-of-state placements are directly attributable to state age^icles. The 
state child welfare agency (OSS) reported arranging and funding placements for about 17 ch^l^dren and 
helped arrange placements for an additional three children. It can also.be seen that this statdsagency 
had funded t30 placements Mrhlch were arranged by county child welfare agencies. 

Local school ' dlstrTcts, as described In section I I, may arrange and fund out-of-state placement^^ 
without reportl^ng to tiie Department of Education If they do not desire reimbursement from that agency, 
the use of this option by the local school districts may OKplaln why the state-reported placement 
Information reflects fewer placements than were reported locally. ' \ ■ 

: ' \ 'I ' ' ' ' ' 

The state Juven Ue Justice agency within the Department of Institutions reported Involvement In the 
arrangement of 32 placements. The 30' placements^ reported under the «JDther" category are placements 
arranged through the VInter state Compact for Juveniles which required no state funding. The remaining two 
out-of-state placement^ Involving this agency were children that the agency helped place but did not fund 
the 'placements. The Divisions of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities wlfhln the Department of- 
Institutions reported Involvement In. a single out-of-state placement In 1978 which It also did not fund 
but simply helped .arrange. 



TABLE 06-15. OOLORAOO: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reported 



Typ«s of Involvmnont 


Child 
Welfares 


Education 


Juvenile 
Justice 


Mental health and 

Mon ta 1 RatpirHji^ 1 nn 


StBt* Arranged and Funded 


0 _ 


0 


0 


0 


Local ly Arranged but 
State Funded 


130 


0 


0 


0 


Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 


17 est 


0 


0 


0 


Subtotal : Placements . 
Involving State ^ 
Funding - 

' Local ly Arc^ged and 
Funded ^and Reported 
to St^te 


147 est 


0 


0 


0 . 


0 


1 


0 


0 


State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 

i Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 

■ 


3 est 


1 


2 


1 


Other 




0 

\ 


30 


0 


Total Number of 
Children Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge^ 


134 


/ 

1 


32 


1 



* denotes Not Available. 

a. This column does not total because of double counting of ch 1 1 dren, wItMn 
the Types of Involvement catgorles. 

b. Includes ai r out-of-state placements known to'offlclals In the particular 
state agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements which did not 
directly Involve affirmative action by the state aaency but may simply Indicate 
knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences or through 
various forms of Informal reporting. 



Colorado showed an ability to report on their out-of-state placement activities 1o 
the extent that they were prepared to respond with specific Information. However, the figures reported 
by the .•^Ifa'^ agencies and the Juvenile Justice agencies offer only rough approximations of the 

placement activity that was detected among their local counterparts. , 

Information about the destination of children who were known to state agencies to have been placed 
out of state Is all almost completely absent, as seen In Table 06-16. 
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TABLE 06-16. COLORADO: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 

BY Agency type , * 







Number of CHILDREN Placed 




UOSTInaTIOns OT 

Chlldren*P laced 


WM 1 1 U 

Wei fare 


JuvenI le 
Educlitlon Justice 


Menta 
Mental 


Health an(f 
Retardation 


District of Columbia 
Indiana 




1 




1 


Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by State 
Agencies 


Al 1 


0 All 




0 


Total Number of Placements 


134 , 


1 32 




1 



The conditions and statuses of children reported placed out of state with the Involvement of state 
agencies, are listed In Table 06-17. Similar to local child welfare agencies, the Department of Social 
Services reported arranging out-of-state placements for children with a variety of the characteristics. 
The Division of Youth Services' responses, by contrast, were more confined to those statuses and 
conditions typically associated' with ch II drein that would come under Its care* / These responses Included 
JuvenI le' del Inquents, unruly or dlsrupth^ children, and children with drug,;,or alcohol problems. The 
apncy also characterized some chl Idren pTemotlonal ly disturbed, which In some cases relates to children 
with the other conditions mentioned. 

Placements arranged with the Involvement of the state education agency and the NH/DD divisions of the 
Department of Institutions are characteristic for those agencies. Including physically handicapped and 
emotionally disturbed, and physically handicapped and developmental I y disabled, respectively. 



TABLE 06-17. COLORADO: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 

OF STATE IN 1978/ AS REPQRTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Types 



o f^^dlt 



Ions 



Uhlfd 
Wei fare 



Agen cy Type^ 
"jUVehllS 



Education Justice 



Msnrai hmith and 

Mental Retardation 



'f^slcally Handicapped 


X 


X 


0- \ 


X 


Mentally Handicapped 


X • 


0 


0 


0 


Developmental ly Disabled 


X 


0 


^ 0 \ 


X 


UnrulyA)lsruptlve 


X 


* 0 


X 


0 


Truants " 


X 


0 


0 ' 


0 


JuvenI le Del Inquents 


X 


. 0 


X 


" . 0 


•Emotionally Disturbed 


X 


X 


- . X ■ • * 


• 0 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


0 

<5 


0 



I- 
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TABLE 06-17, (Continued) 



Agency Type^ 



Types of Conditions 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juveni le 
Justice 


- Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


,0 


X 




0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neg 1 ected 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Adopted Chlldreo 


X 


0 


0 




0 


Foster Children " 


X 


6- 


0 ^ 




0 


Other • 


0 


0 


0 




0 



a, X Indicates conditions reported. 



Cost Information was also sought from state agencies, and they were asked to report a 1. 1 out-of-state 
placement expenditures In 1978 according to various sources of revenue. As displayed In Table 06-18, the 
Division of Institution^ reported that no funds were expended for out-of-state placements Involving the 
Divisions of Youth Services, Mental Health, or Developmental Disabilities. The Department of Education 
reported the expenditure of $1,000 In federal funds for the single placement that was reported, and 
fiscal Information was not. aval I able from the Department of Social Services. 



TABLE 06-18. COLORADO: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 

PLACEMENTS MN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES. 



Expenditures, by ^Q^y^ /^YP;^ 



Levels of Government 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le .Mental 
Justice Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


e State 




0 . 


0 


0 


e Federal 




$1,000 


0 


' 0 


e Local 




0 


0 


0 


e Other 




0 




. 0 


.Total Reported Expenditures 




$1,000 


, 0 - 


0 


* denotes Not Available. 










F. State Agencies* 


Knowledge 


of Out-of- 


-state Placement 





state data collection was designed to gather Information about placements arranged by state agencies 
as well as Information about locally arranged placements. Such Information was col lectedsMn order to 
examine the state agencl^es' knowledge of local and state-arranged out-of-state placements. In TabTe 
06-19, It can be seen that the state child welfare agency (DSS) had knowledge, of 66 percent of the 
placements. . The remaining 34 percent were local placements unknown to the state agency. To a lesser 
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dsgrM, th« state education and Juvenile Justice agencies only had knowledge of 11 and 20 percent of the 
children placed by the(r respective local counterparts* The Divisions of Mental Health and Mental 
Retardation had knowledge of the one placement arranged by them* 



V ■ 



TABLE 06-19. COLORADO: ' STATE Ai5ENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
Oar-OF-STATE PLACB^ENTS ; 





Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental Retardation 


Tota 1 Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


202 


9 " 


161 


1 , 


Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


134 


1 


. 32 


1 


Percentage of Placements 
. Known to State Agenc 1 es 


66 


w' 


20 


100 



In summarizing the findings from Table 06-19 and the previous Table 06-14, Figure 06-7 reveals' the 
total >iumber of state and local placements and use of compacts as reported by state agencies* Although 
meh'^loned ear^ller. It becomes evident In this figure that the state child welfare, education, and 
Juvenile Justice agencies did not have complete knowledge of all out-of-state placements and reported less 
than complete compact uti I Izatton of the placements known to them*, ; 
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FIGURE 06-7, COLORADO: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LXAli 
PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS AS REPORTED BY i? ^ 
STATE, AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Chitd Welfare 



Educat Ion 



Juvenile Justice 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



* denotes Not Available. 
IIH State and Local Placements 

liB State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 

State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agenlces 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 



A few trends emerge from the foregoing findings which deserve mention. . 

Uocal child welfare and Juvenile Justice agencies In urban areas assumed the^ leading role 
among Colorado public agencies In placing children out of Colorado In 1978. The chlldr^en 
placed by these aaencles had a very wide variety of problems and needs* and were not 
restricted to adopt fon^ dependency* and Juvenile delinquency cases.^ \^ 

• In (Sjmparlson, the Involvement of state agencies In 'arranging out-of-state placements 
children was minimal and generally did not Involve the expenditure of state funds. 

• Texas and Arizona were principal receiving states for those placements arranged by local child 
welfare and Juvenile Justice agencies. In addition, approximately 48 percent of the children 
placed out of state by child welfare agencies and 63 percent of those placed by local Juvenile 
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Justice agencies (for which <lastlnatlons were reported) went to states contiguous to Colorado, 
Even though a large number of the placements were arranged In states relatively close to 
Colorado, only one agency reported nonltorlng practices Involvings on-site visits,' General jy, - 
written progress reports and telephone calls were relied upon for nonltbrlng purposes. 

e Children have been frequently sent to other states for care and treatment by child welfare 
agencies because of perceived Insufficient In-state services, and by Juvenile Justice agencies 
as an alternative to In-state Institutionalization and to live with relatives* 

' e Overall, state agencies In Colorado had ^minimal knowledge of the out-of-state placements 
arranged by the local agencies they supervised. 

e Interpretation of Colorado statutes pertaining to out-of-state placement ^^-arled among local 
agencies, with conflicting' understanding of their placement authority. 

The reader^ts^encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Colorado In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



FOOTNOTES 

1. General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D.C., 1978. _ . ^ ' ^.^ . 

rnToPmaTTorT a?out direct general state and local total per. capita expenditures and expenditures for 

education, and ^public welfare were alsb taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1979 (100th Edition). Washington, D.C., 1979. 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the ^1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN KANSAS 
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i i . METHODOLOGY 

information was systematically gathered about Kansas from a variety of. sources using a number of data 
collection techniques. .First, , a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. Next, 
telephone interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies and 
practices with regard to the out-of-state' placement of children, A mall survey was used, as a follow-up 
to the telephone Interview, to solicit information specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested fur'f her ^ survey requirements to determine the, Involviament of public agencies in 
arranging out-of-state placements ^ Pursuant to this assessment further data col lection was undertaken If 
it was necessary to: 

e verify qut-of -state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
e collect local agency data which was not available from state government, 

. "■ " ' 

A summary of the data collection effort in Kansas appears below in Table t7-t,* 
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TABLE 17-U KANSAS: METHODS , OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels of 



Gover ninent We I fare 



Survey Methods, by A gency Type 

— JUveirrns 



Education 



M^hTal HeblTh 



Justice 



Mental Retardation 



State 

I'Agenc I es 



Local ' 
Agenc!*5^ 



Telephone ^ 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DSRS officials 

Not Applicable > 
(State Offices) 



Te lephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DOE off iciats 

Telephone 
Survey : 
10 percent 
sample 

of the^7 

^chob I 

districts to ^ 
verify state 
I nforroatlon^ 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led .purvey: 
\DSRS officials 

telephone 
Survey : 
All 29 
district 
courts and 
J u yen l l e ' pr b- ' 
bat ion agencies 
V. which were 

I oca My 
operated In 
those districts 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey : 
DSRS officials 

Telephone 
Survey : 

Al I 12 local ly 
operated publ ic 
coflmwnlty mental 
health and 
retardation 
centers 



V 



a. The telephone survey was conducted by the Wyandotte Association, Inc., of 
Kansas City under a subcontract to the Academy, ' ^ 

b. Information attributed in this profile to the state's school districts was 
gathered from the state education agency and the ten percent sample. 



\\\. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN' 1978 

A, Introductory Remarks 



Kansas has the 13th largest land are^ (81,787 square miles) and Is the 31st most populated state 
(2,279,899) In the United States, It has 35 cities with populations over 10,Q00 and ten .cities with 
population over 25,000, Wichita (Sedgwick County) Is the trost populated dty In the state with over 
250,000 people, fopeka, the capital. Is the third most populated city In the state. It has 105 
counties. The estimated 1978 population of persons eight to 17 years old was 381,222. 

Kansas has four Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs), One of these SMSAs -Includes a 
portion of a contiguous state, Missouri, Other contiguous states are Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Colorado, 

Kansas Ws ranl<ed 27th nationally In total state and I oca V per capita expenditures, 23rd In per 
caplte expenditures for education, and 23rd in per capita expenditures ^or public welfare,' 



B, Chi Id Welfare 



The Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services' (DSRS) Division of Children and Youth OCY) 
administers child werfare se-rvtces---fn Kansas, This agency Is respons I b le f or Protective services, 
adoption, foster care, day CBre,^ and deHnquency prevention grants. In addition, the DC r licenses all 
foster care facilities. There are 17 area offices of the DSRS which supervise the delivery of services 
by the state's 105 branch departments of . social and rehabilitation services. All out-of-state placements 
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arrangad \by DCY arm reportil to be made pursuant; to the provisions of the Interstate Compact on the 
Placement \of Children (ICPC) which the agency administers. Kansas has been a member of the compact since 
1976. . . (3' 



C. Education 



The Kansas Department of Education (DOE) has the major responsibility for Implementing le(|lslatlon 
and state guidelines for public and private education. The state has 307 school districts which provide 
special education services and the normal K-12 curriculum, as well as 60 special education admlnls:^tratlve 
units. Each unit Includes a single "sponsoring" (administrating) school district and Jieveral 
participating school districts. The participating; school districts are either Involved In a unit on r 
shared-cost basis or enter Into an , Interlocal service agreement. I.e., cooperatives. 

Kansas law requires all dl strlcts/cooperatlvesi to submit local comprehensive plans to the DOf: for 
authorization to contract with any public or private school for educational services. 2 Any private 
program which serves exceptional chl I dren must f I rsif be approved or ac<^e^^ the DOE, In order for 

ffm state to share In the placement costs. The pOE also requires arj^txjt^f-state facilities to 
accredited or approved by ttie state In which they bre located to be ellgJwie/for entering Into contracts 
with school districts or cooperatives In Kansas. ! 



D« Juvenile Justice 



Kansas' Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services (DSRS), through Its Divlson of Mental Health 
and Retardation, operates detention facilities and ^rrectlonal Institutions housing Juveniles. The 
state's Judicial system for handling Juveniles Is organized Into 29 Judicial districts, comprising from 
one to portions of seven counties, with a court located l,n of the 105 counties. In the. past, 

administrative Judges had responsibility for managing Juvenile probation services ln*Kansas. In addition 
to this responsibility. Judges previously had the authority ^to directly commit youth to particular stcite 
Institutions or other types of facilities they felt. were appropriate. However, an attorney general's 
opinion '^and new legislation has acted to curtail this respohslbl I Ity and authority. In effect, ' these 
measures require that both probation and placement decisions become a function of DSRS. During the 
transition year, probation services were either handled by Juvenile officers In the 29 district courts or 
by DSRS branch offices. During 1978, the courts had a range of placement alternatives available." They 
could conrolt children to the DSRS, and usually dld> for resl^dentlal placements. However, the courts 
could also place Independently, especially for youth In the community on probation or parole. 
Out-of-state placements were reportedly mad* pursuant to the provisions of the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles (ICJ) which Is administered by the DSRS. Kansas has been a member of the compact since 

' \ 

\ ■ ■ ■■ ^ . . > • ■ \ ■ 

r 

E. Mental Health and Mental' Retardation . ' • \ 



Kansas" Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services, Division of MentaT Health "and Retardatl<^n 
Services,* also administers mental health and mental' retardation hospitals and has a planning and 
coordination respons I bl I Ity for mental health and retardation services throughout the state. The state 
has established 35 local mental health and retardation governing ' hoards with administrative 
responsibility' for coimnunlty-based services. Twelve of these i, boards provide direct services through 
community mental health and retardation centers. . The remaining 23 subsidize services through pr I vate 
agencies. Two-thirds of their fundings comes from nongovernmential sources, such as fees, and one-third 
comes from county revenue. The Jurisdiction of these local centers varies and may Include portions of a 
single county^ an^nj|;li^ oount^^_ppr1Jo^ ^ 

The law does not prohibit the Community mental health agencies from. Placing children* In other states, 
but there Is an Informal agreement that they will notify the DI\<lslon of Mental Health and Retardation 
Services when such placements "are arranged. Kansas has been a member of the Interstate Compact on Mental 
Health since 1967. ^ ^ 
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* F, Recent Developments' 



' As mentioned previously, Kansas Is In the process of changing Its system of handling Juvenile 
delinquents. A new law, effective July 1, 1979, requires tfie Juvenile divisions of district courts to 
remand adjudicated delinquents to the Department of Social and RehabI I Itatlon Services for approprvlate ^ 
placement. Previously, Judges had the power to directly commit youths to any one of the state's six 
Juvenile centers. Now the department Is also charged with developing comprehensive aftercare services In 
Its Division of Children and Youth. ' / 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF. OUT^F^STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN }97B^Z 



The results of the survey of state and local agencies In Kansas follow In sammary tables and are 
accompanied by »br I ef narrative remarks. ^ - 

A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



A summary of the 1978 Incidence of out-of-state placements reported by each agency contacted at the 
state and local levels of government Is provided In Table 17-2. As Indicated In Table 17-2, the 
out-of-state placement practlces\of the state agencies respons I ble , for child welfare. Juvenile Justice, 
and mental health and retardation^ were captured In a single response given by the Department of Social 
and RehabI 1 1 tat! ve. Services. Unfortunately, ttie DSRS officials were unable to report the number of 
children placed In out-of-state residential care In 1978. For that reason, this Information has been 
designated as not available. ■ ' ^ i 

\ total of 247 children were reported placed out-of-state In 1978. The Informa+lo'n displayed In. 
Tabl.s 17-2 reveals that local Juvenile Justice agencies eclipse all other state and local agencies In the 
sheer volume ^ of out-of-state placements reported In 1978. Local ijuvenlle Justice agencies were 
responsible for over 96 percent of all children leaving Kansas that year as a result of public agency 
action. -^The remaining out-of-state placements Involved only nine children and were arranged by state and 
local education agencies, and, local mental health and mental retardation agencies. 




I 
i 
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TABLE 17-2. KANSAS: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-StATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED. 
BY STATE AND LXAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 1978, bY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Levels of 
Government 



Numbec of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 



Uhlid Welfare/ 
JuvenI te 'Justice/ 

Mental Healtli-and \ Juvenile ^Mental Health and 

Mental Retardation Education Justice Mental Retardation Total 



State Agency 
Placements^ 



— b 



— b 



Local Agency 
Placements 

Total 



— c 



4 

6 



238 
238 



245 
247 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. May Include placements which the .state agency, arranged and funded 
Independently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, 
and others dlrect|y Involving the state agency's assistance or Knowledge. Refer 
to Table 17t15 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In 
arrangjlng out-of-state placements. 

I " * ■ I ' ' ■ • ■ * ' 

b. The Department of Social . and Rehabilitative Services preferred to 

provide a consol I dated response for th is information and *f^e response Is 
displayed In the first column of this table'. 

c. There are no child welfare services operated by local government In 
Kansas. Other areas of service under local auspices are displayed In their 
appropriate column. 



Table 17-3 Indicates that a large '-proportion of the out-of/state placements arranged by local. 
Juvenile Justice agencies Involved, agencies wl.th single-county Jurisdictions In the more urban areas of 
the state. In fact, 50 percent of-al I local Juvenile Justice out-of-state placements Involved agencies 
In Johnson, Shawnee, Sedgwick, and Douglas , counties. Each ''of these* counties, are within Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA) and. Johnson" county' Is In an SMSA that Includes part of Missouri. 
0h6-rfourth of the out-of-sfate placemenfs. arr^aijOged by Kansas local Juvenile Justice ^agenc I eis were, 
reported by five large, 'primarily rural, mult I county Jurisdictions. 

The total of seven out-of-state placements arranged "by school dlsti'lcts and local frental health and 
retardation centers Involved both urban and rural areas. It Is Important tq bear In mind that the 
Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is smaller than the counties containing them. For' that, 
reason, multiple agencies may have reported from each county and the Incidence reports In the table are 
the aggregated reports of all within them. The four children placed out of state by school districts 
were placed by districts In Sedgwick County (60,585), Pratt County (1,519), Butler County (7,103), and 
Dickinson County (3,254). ^ A similar trend of variant population size can be observed, for the placements, 
arranged by local mental health and retardation centers. 



TABLE 17-3. KANSAS: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE NUMBER OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS ^ 



County Nan» 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Education Justice 



Number of CHILOREN 
Placed during 1978 
Juveni le 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



Alien 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon 

Brown 

Butter 

Chase 

Chautauqua 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 
Clark 
Clay 
Cloud 

Coffey 
Comanche 
Com ley 
Crawford 
Decatur 

Dickinson 
Don I phan 
Douglas 
Edwards 
Elk 

Ellis 
E 1 1 sworth 
Finney 
Ford 

Franklin. 

6eary 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray 

Greeley . 
Greenwood 
HamI I ton 
Harper 
Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 



2,290 


0 


— 


— 


1,482 


0 


— 


— 


3,235 . 


0 


— 


— 


1,075 


f\ 






5,653 


\ 0 

1 . 


— 




2,202 


■ 0 


— 




1,659 


0 


— 


— 


7,103 


1 


■■ — ^ 


— 


D/0 


u 






605 


0 






3, 562 


0 




— 


698 


' 0 




— 


435 


0 


— 






0 






1,993 


0 


,— . 


— 


1,194 


0 




— 


406 


0 




— , 


5,211 


0 


— 






n 

V 




1 


708 


0 


— 




3,254 


1 




— 


•1,536 


0 


— 


— 


8,297 


0 


15 est 


— 


7f\ 1 


V 






467 . 


0 


— 


— 


4,289 


0 


— 


— 


899 


0 


— 




4,681 


0 A 




— 


4,270 


0 






3,517 


0 




0 


4,137 


0 






869 


0 






820 


0 






1.395 


0 






859 


0 






326 


0 






1,187 


0 






465 


0 






1,021 


0 






4,857 








801 


0 






428 


0 






2,058 


0 






2,532 


0 






868 
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TABLE 17t3. (Continued) 



County Nem* 



Johnson 

Kaarnoy 

KJngman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth 
Lincoln 
Ltnn 
Logan 

Lyon 

McPherspn 
Marlon ' 
Marshal I 
Meade 

Miami 

^Mitchell 
Montgomery 
Morris 
Morton 

'Nemaha / 
Neosho 
Ness 
Norton 
Osage 

Osborne 
Ottawa 
Pawnee 
Phi I Itps 
Pott aw atom le 

Pratt 

RaiHIns 

fteno 

Republic 

R|ce 

R ley . 
Rcjoks 
Rush 
Russell 
Sal tne 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 
Smithy.., 
Stafford 
Stanton ' 
Stevens 



, 1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
" Placed durin g 1 978 
Juvenl ie 



Ec^ucatlon Justice 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



45,630 
671 
1,587 
556 
4,360 

. 414 
10,091 
* 672 
1,116 
690 




TABLE 17-3, (Contlnuefl^) • 



County Name 



Sumner 
Thomas 
Tr«go . . 
Wabaunsee 
Wallace 

Washington 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Woodsc>n 

Wyandotte 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-n) 



4,007 
1,391. 

742 
1,089 

459 

1,3.17 
758 

1,762 
618 
31,764 



; , Number of CHILDREN 

Placed during 1978 

JuvenI le — Mental neairn anT 

Education Justice Mental Retardation 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1 est 



Multlcounty 

TdTCnons 



Finney, Greeley, Kearny, - 
Stanton, Morton, Ford, 
HamI I ton, .Lane, Wichita, 
Stevens, Grant, Hodgeman, 
Scott, Gray 

Haskel l/Meade, 
Seward 

Wichita, Sedgwick 

Alien, Bourbon, 
' Anderson, Finney, 
Neosho, Woodson 

Clay, Geary,; Marshall, 
Rl ley, Pottawatomie 

Saline^ Ottawa, \ 
Lincoln, Ellsworth, 
Dickinson 

Bourbon, Miami, Linn 

Dickinson, Geary, 
Marlon, Morris, ^ 
Lyon X , 

Atchison, Leavenworth 

A 1 1 en, Anderson,' 
Coffey, Osage, ' 
Woodson, Franklin 

Marshall I, Nemaha^ 
Browq, Doniphan 

FInneyj Greeley, 
HamI (ton, Kearny, 
Sbott, Wichita 

Elk, Cfiautauqua, \ 
Greenwood, Butler 



5 est 

12 est 
11 est 

5 

5 est 

5 est 

9 est 



0 
0 

0 
0 
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TABLE 17-3. (Continued) 



County Name 



1978 ^ 
^Populai-lon^ 
(Age 6-17) 



Education Justice 



Number of CHiLOREN 
Placed during 1976 
Juvenl le Menta 



Health and 
Mental Retardat ion 



Multlcounty 

JU^IAdicTlons '.. 
(i;onTinuegr 

Sumner, Bairber, 
Harper, Cowley, 
Kingman, Pratt 

Ellis, Gove, Logan, 
Trego, Wai tace 

Clay, Riley 

Barton, Ellsworth, 
Rice, Russel I, 
Stafford 

Saline, Ottawa 

Stevens, Grant, 
Haskell, Morton, 
Seward, Stanton 

Edwards, Hodgeman, ^ 
Ness, Lane,- . 
pawnee. Rush 

Norton, Decatur, 

Osborne, Rawl Ins, 
^ Phi 1 1 Ips,^ Cheyenne, 
Smith 

Commanche, Meade, 
Clark# Ford, 
Gray, Kiowa 

Thomas, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Rooks, 
Graham 

Cloud, Jewell, 

Lincoln, MItchel t, 
Republic, Washington 

Crawford, Neosho, 
Chorokee, Wl (son, 
Labette 

McPherson, Harvey 

Chase « Lyon 

Jackson, Jefferson, 
/Wabaunsee, 
Pottawatomie 



31 est 

0 
0 

4 

0< 



3 est 



10 est 



2 

A est 
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TABLE 17-3. (Continued) 



County Nam^. 



1978. 
Population^ 
(Ago 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 

Placed during 1978 

Juvenile Mental HeaiTh ano 

Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Total Number of / ^ 
Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total npy Include 

, Dup41tate- count) 


4 • 


y 

238 est 


3 




Total Number of , Local 
" Agencies Reporting 


307 


29 


12 





* denotes Not Aval table. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National/ Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggreg«^te census. 

b'. T>iere are Mental Health and Retardation benters with Jurisdiction 
In Johnson County and both agencies reported arranging no out-of-state 
placements In 1978. ^ 



B. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



The Involvement of local agencies In arranging but-of-state placements In 1978 Is reported ^ Table 
17^ Onl/a 9R@M number of Ichool districts and mental health and mental retardation centers reported 
n3oiv«^nt In D laclna dtlldren out of Kansas. In- contrast, 79 percent of the reporting Judic al 
il??.^ ?rnncludM locally administered probation agencies) were Involved In Pl«c ng 

children ait of stat^^^ As Table 17-4 Indicates, the local. JuvenllG Justice agency In <xje Judicial 
circuit (McPherson and Harvey 'Counties) was unable to report placements which were made In 1^78. 
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TABLE 17-4, KANSAS: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 





Number of 


AGENCIES, 


by Agency Type . 


R«spons« Categories 


Education JuvenI 


le Justice 


Henrai neairn ana 
Mental Retardation 


Agencies Which Reported 
Out-of-state Placements 


4 


22 


2 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Know If They^Placedf 
or Placed but Could Not 
Report the Niiinber of 
Children 


•V 


1 . 




Agencies Which Did Not 
Place Out of State 


303 


6 


10 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Participate In the 
Survey 




0 




Total Local Agencies 


307 


29 


12 



Alt local agencies which did not place any children out of Kansas In 1978 were asked to "report why no 
such placements occurred. Table 17-5 shows that, of the 303 school districts that did not place any 
children, the response . was that sufficient services were available In Kansas to meet service needs. 
Thirteen responses pertained to the absence of statutory authority to make out-of-state placements, which, 
evidently refers to the requirement concerning the heed to receive authorization from the DOE* prior to 
contracting with out-of-state facilities,, r- . , 

All. but one of the local JuvenI le Justice agencies not Involved In arranging out-of-state placements 
in 1978. also cited ^the presence of sufficient services in Kansas to meet service needs. Three of these ' 
agencies said thet they lacked the. funds that would be needed for out-of-state placements, and one agency ' 
Indicated a lack of statutory authority, which Is unexplalnable by Kansas law. 

The ten mental health centers not Involved In placing children out of Kansas were divided In their 
responses, citing the lack of funds for placement, the presence of sufficient in-state services, lack of 
statutory authority, and other reasons for not sending children Into other states* j 
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TABLE 17-5. KANSAS: REASONS REPORTED BY LXAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 ' 





Number of 


Local AGENCIES, 


by Reported Reason (s) 


^ Reasons for Not Placing 
Children Out of Stated 


Education 


uuveni le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


13 


1 




Restricted 


0 


0 


0 


Lacked Funds 


p 

0 


3 


6 


Sufficient Services Available 
In State 

Other ^ 


303 
15 


5 
1 


4 


Number of Agencies Reporting 
No Out-of-state Placements 


303 


6 


10 


Total Number of Agencies 
Represented In Survey 


307 


29 


12 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason tor not arranging out-of- 
state placements. ^' ^ 

b. Generally 'included such reasons as out-of-state placements •f* »ga'"st 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive to family visitations because of distance. 



DSR^ for compact utilization or the DOE for contract authorization. 
/ KS-12 
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TABLE 17-6. KANSAS: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY (COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number and PeVcentaget by Agency Type 

' ' Fienrai neaitn ana 

Education Juvnl I e Justice Mental Retardation 
NUmber Percent numoer f-ercenT wumDer rercenr 



AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state Placements® 



22 



76 



17 



AGENCIES .Reporting 
Out-of-state placements 
with Interagency i 
i;ooperaTFon 



50 



18 



82 



100 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed Out of State 



too 



238 



100 



100 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed Out of State 
with Interagency 
uooperafToiT 



50 



172 



72 



100 



All local agencies placing children out of Kansas were asked to describe the type of child placed out 
of state In 1978 according to a variety of conditions or statuses. The responses of local placing 
agencies appear In Table 17-7 and, again, of special Interest are the responses of local JuvenI le Justice 
agencies. 

Mo^t. of the local Juvenile Justice agencies reported that children placed out of Kansas were 
unruly /disruptive or adjudicated delinquents. Nearly one-half of these agencies also reported placing 
children out of state who were battered^ abandoned^ or neglectefj. It Is also noteworthy that at least 
some of them reported placing children with every characteristic offered for .description except multiple 
handicaps. These responses Include mentally retarded or developmental ly disabled, mentally 
I II /emotional ly disturbed, and children In nee^J of special education services. , 

'The children placed out of state by school districts and local mental health and retardation centers 
were characterized as physically handicapped, mentally retarded or developmental ly disabled, unruly/^ 
disruptive, mentally 1 1 l/emotlonal ly disturbed, and In need of special education. 



TABLE 17-7. KANSAS: 
. STATE IN 


CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
1978, AS R'::-*ORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 




Number of AGENCIES Reporting 


Types of Conditions® 

g 


^uveni le 
Education Justice 


MenTal neaiTn ana 
^Mental Retardation 


Physically Handicapped 


2 1 . 


0 


Mentally Retarded or 
Deve 1 opmenta 1 1 y D 1 sa b 1 ed 


1 3 


0 


Unruly /Disruptive 


0 16 


1 


Truant 


0 .6 


' . ' 0 


JuvenI le Del Inquent 


0 17 


0 
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TABLE 17-7, 



(Continued) 



Types of Condi ttons9 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting ^ 
M^hTal HMlTh dtid 



Education 



JUS/ehl \6 
Justice 



Mental Retardation 



Mentally Ill/Emotionally 
Disturbed 

Pregnant 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 

Battered,) Abandoned, or 
Neglected ^ 

Adopted 

Special Education Needs 
Multiple Handicaps 
Other^ 

Number of Agencies Reporting 



0 . 

0 

0 

0 
0 
1 

0 

0 
3C 



5 
. 4 
9 

10 
5 
4 

b 

4 

22 



1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 



a« Some agencies reported more t^ian one type of condition. 

b« Generally Included foster care placements, autistic children, and status 
offenders* 

c« Response was not received for one placing school district* 



C« Detailed Data from Phase II Agencies 



If more ttiarf four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, Additional Information was 
requested.^ The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II 
agencies. The responses to the additional questions are reviewed In this section of Kansas* state 
profile. Wherever references are made to Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978. 

The relationship between the number of local Kansas agojicles surveyed and the total number of 
children placed out of state, and agencies and placements In Phase 11 Is Illustrated In Figure 17-1. 
Nearly 64 percent of the local placing Juvenile Justice agencies In Kansas were Phase II agencies. These 
14 agencies placed 218 cl}lldren out of state In 1978, or 92 percent' of all the ch 1 1 dren reported by these 
focal agencies. Clearly, the detailed Information to be reported ofi the practices of Phase II agencies 
Is descriptive of the majority of out-of-state placements arranged by Kansas local agencies In 1978. 
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FIGURE 17-1. KANSAS: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF LXAL 
AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, AND 
AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE 1 1 , BY AGENCY 
JYPE 



Number of AGENCIES 

Number of AGENCIES Reporting Out-of -State Placements 
In 1978. 

Number of AGENCIES Reporting Five or More Placements 
In 1978 (Phase IT Agencies) 



Juveni le Justice 




Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State In 1978 
Number of CHILDREN. Placed by Phase II Agencies 
Percentage of Reported Placements In Phase II 



The county location of local Phase II agwncles are 1 1 1 ustrated I n Figure 17-2. A prevalenoa (86 
percent) of these agencies serve counties In the eastern portion of the state. It Is also apparent that 
every one of Kansas' contiguous states shares some of Its border with at- least one Phase II age.*cy's 
Jurisdictional area. ■ 

- ' ■ ... . 
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J-5. 



t 



1-2. 1 1-6. • 1-5. 

• 1 • ; • 




1-3, J 1-4. 1 I-,. 

• r i • 




1 



C-5 



C-1 



County 
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A-1. 


Allen. 


D-1. 


Bourbon 


G-4. 


Marion 




Anderson 


D-2. 


Linn 


G-5, 


Morris 


A-3. 


Coffey 


D-3. 


niami 


H. 


Douglas 


A-4. 


Frank 1 in 


E-K 


' Brown 


I-l. 


Finney 


A-5. 


Osage 


E-2. 


Don 1 ph an 


1-2. 


Greeley 


A-6. 


Woodson 


E-3. 


Marshall 


1-3. 


Kami 1 ton 


B-1. 


Atchison 


E-4. 


Nemaha 


1-4. 


Kearney 


B-2. 


Leavenworth 


F-1. 


Butler 


1-5. 


Scott 


C-1. 


Barber 


F-2. 


Chautaugua 


1-6. 


Wichita 


C-2. 


Cowley 


F-3. 


Elk - 


J-1. 


Graham 


C-3. 


Harper 


F-4. 


Greenwood 


J-2. 


Rooks 


C-4. 


Kingman ' 


G-1. 


Dickinson 


J-3. 


Sheridan 


C-5^ 


^Pratt 


G-2. 


Geary 


J-4. 


Sherman 


C-6. 


Sumner 


G-3. 


Lyon 


J-5. 


Thomas 
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• Juvenile Justice Phase II 
Agency Jurisdiction 




Th« destinations of chlldran placed out of stats by the Phase II local agencies are 3lven In Tabl» 
17-8. As Indicated In the pr«vlous table, only juvenllB, Justice agencies reported arranging five or more 
out-of-stat« placements and, consequsntiy, th« statss and foreign ooOntr I es recelv ng the children placed 
out of stat« tyy local education or mental health and retardation (inters are not given. 

The table\ndlcates that loca I. Juvenile Justice agencies were able to report the destinations of all 
but 46 of the 2isBL children they placed!' out of state. Further, It can be seen that children were sent to 
20 different stateKand to Canada. States receiving relatively large numbers of fj' <>7" P'""<' .^V 
juvenile Justice agencies In Kansas Included Missouri (69), Oklahoma (32), Texas (19), (>3lora4lo (12), and 
Arkansas (10). - 



TABLE 17-8. KANSAS: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY 
•LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Destinations of Chi Idren 
Placed Out of State ^ 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
JuvenI le JUstlce 



Arkansas 
Cal Ifofnia 

Colorado . • 

Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois i 
! Indiana ^ / . 

■ Kentucky 
|M IchI gan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 
Nebraska 
l^lew Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Carol I na 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Vermont * 
Washington 

Canada 

Placements for Which Destinations Could Not be 
Reported by Phase II Agencies , 

Total Number of Phase II Agencies 

Tofal Number of Children Placed by Phase M "Agencies 



10 

5 
12 

1 

2 

3 
3 
1 

2 
1. 

69 
2 
' 2 

32 
1 

2 
1 

19- 
1 
1 



46 
14 

218 



Implications to* parental visitation and on-site monitoring of the placenpents are suggested ijf I th 
kno-ledge about the extent to Which the Phase II agencies used placements In «>otlguous ,"«»^^y f 
This trend was fSlrly prevalent In 1978, as shown ^^9^^^ ^"^"^-^^^^^^^^^ 
placements for which destination Information was reported went to states <^"^! 9"°"^,^^^^^^ 
these borddr states, Missouri and Oklahoma, received 59 percent of all the placements for which 
destinations were. reported. ^ ' ^ 
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FIGURE- 17-3. KANSAS: tHE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED PLACED IN 
STATES CONTIGUOUS TO KANSAS BY LOCAL PHASE II 
AGENCIES" V 




a. Local Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies reported destinations for 172 children. 



Phase II juvenile Justice agencies were asked to describe why +hese placeronts ^curre^. TaM. 
typ«s of chlldr<»n« i 
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TABLE 17-9. KANSAS: REASONS FOR PILAC I N6 CHILDREN .OUT OF STATE IN 
1978, AS REPORTED BY L|)CAL PHASE II AGENCIES 



Reasons for Placement^ 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Juvenf le Justlcev 



Receiving FacI llty Closer ;to Child's Home, 
Despite. Being Across State Lines 

Previous Success with Recel vlng FacM Ity 

• - - - v^.. . . .. /. 

Sending State Lacked Comparable Services^ 

Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children Out of^State 

/ 

Children Failed to Adapt to In-State Facilities 

Alternative to Irs-State PublTc Instltutlpnaljzatlon 

To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental ) / 

Oither . 



5 

10' 
8 
4 
6 
10 
14 
3 



Number of Phase It Agencies Reportli^g 



Some agencies reportedj iiiore than one reason for placement. 



1.4 



The responses to a question a best the type of residential setting to which children were most 
--J^fVr^'f%,\97l sf^^iiri'^ Ti.hi« 17-10. Aaaln. tha results reflect only the responses of local 
;L^nMe Wlce agencies, because the question was only asked ^r+hose agencies , placing five or more 
children out of Kanlas. liie most frequent response to this Item was, as suggested In the previous table, 
?hat dT^ld^en were lent to relatives' homes, ftowever, three agencies said that they most frequent I r^end 
ThtldSll ^o resident chUd «re facilities', two said foster homes, and two others 

responded group homes. 
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TABLE 17-10. KANSAS: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF RESIDENTl'AL 
SETTJNGS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES 
IN 1978 



Categories of 
Residential Settings 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
' Juven I le Justice 



Residential Treatment/Child Care Facility 
Psychiatric Hospital ' 
Boarding/Military School 
Foster Home 
Group Home " 

Relative's Home (Non-Parenta I ) 

Adoptive Home 

Other 

Number of Phase II Agencies Rejporting 
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8^ 



4 



5 
0 
0 
2 
2 
6 
0 
1 

0 



Nine Phase M Juvenile Justice \agencres reported upon their monitoring practices for out-of-state 
placements and the frequency with w)>Ich tr^ey were undertaken In 1978, The'lr respoi^ses are Included In 
Table 17-11, Most of thjese agencies ^reported that they receive written quar+orly progress reports on the 
child while In placement, and that they rnalnlain telephone^ contact with the setting on )ani Irregular basis. 
Three agencies also reported making on-slte\vlslts to the receiving setting on an Irregular basis* 



TABLE 17-11. 



KANSAS: \mONIT0RING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OFi-STATE 
PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LXAL PHA/SE 1 1; 
AGENCIES ilN 1978 

\ 



\ 



Methods of Monitoring 



1 Frequenc, of 
1 Practice 



Number of _AGE_NC I ESQ \ 
JuvenI le Justice \ 



Written Progress Reports 



On-Slto Visits 



Telephone Ca I Is 



Ofher 



L 



■Quarter I y 
Sent annua t ly 
^nnua I ly 
Otherb 

ijuarter ly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 

Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 

Quarter I y 
Semlannua t ly 
Annual ly 
Othero 



Agenc I es Report I ng 



7 
2 
0 
*l 

0 

0 
3 

2 
1 

0 

•8 

1 

0 
0 
1 



9C 



a« Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included monitoring practices- which did not occur at regular Intervals. 

c. Responses were not received from five agencies. 



Local fPhfise I'l agencies were all: asked to report their expenditures for those placements. Only 
thr^ of the JuvenI le Justice agencies courd provide! this lnformat\lon and they reported spending a totaj 
of $5,000 In 1978 for out-of-state placements. | * , / 



0. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



the 
review 
1978 
chl I 
indl 
ever 
In 

Phas< 



ERLC 



'=o>Another Important aspect of an Investigation about the out-of-state placement of children concerns 
txtentj to which Interstate compacts are used to arrange such placements. A review of Table iy-12 
Is that ten local agencies did not use a compact for any out-of-state 4) lacements they ar^ranged In 
No(|e of the local education agencies or mental health and inental retardation centers placed 
dren out of state through a compact. However, consideration of* local Juvenile Justice agencies 
cates 1tjat only five (24 percent) of the 21 agencies reported piacTng children out of state without 
using} a compact, and the mttjorlty of fhose agencies arranged four or less placements.-x Other* 
fof>ationi given in Table 17-12 Indicates the specific type of compact' which was reported used by Ideal 
II "JuyenMe Justice agenclesj . <> 
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TABLE 17-12, KANSAS: OTILIZAtlON OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAb AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Children Out of State 



NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CH I UMhH 

• Number Using Compacts 



Nu mber of AGENCIES 

— Juvenile . Mental Heairn and 

Education Justice Mental Retardation 



• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 



NUMBER OF PHASE I 
' PLACING CHILDREN 



AGENCIES 



Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the PJacemertt 
of Chi Idren 

Yes 

No ^ • 
Oon»t Know 

Interstate Cpmpact on Juveniles 

Yes 
No 

Oon»t Know 



inrerstate Compact on Mental nealth 



Yes 
No 

_Don^t- Know 



• Number Not Using Compacts 
' ^ • Number with Compact Use Unknown 
JOTALS 

1 H\mber of AGENCIES Placing 
■ Children (Jut of STtate 

Number of'^AGENCIES Using Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using 
Compacts • 

Number of AGENCIES w-Ith Compact 
Use Unknown 
- V * 

— denotes Not Applicable* 



1 

0 



4 

0 

3 
1 



14 
13 



3 
5 
6; 



^ n 
1 

2 



1 

6 

1 

1 

0 



22 
16 



2 

0 
2 

0 



.oca I agencies In Kansas by 
state In 1978 with or without 




Further knowledge Is learne<fi*about the use of Interstate compacts by 

reviewing Table 17-13 which Indicates the nurqber of children p laced out of — - ■ oiV^^h ^..t M st«te 

^ «^act It should be understood from the preceding discussion that six ch I Idren placed out of state 

r„H rsifsr ,r?::i."in;;.':?.;r.n';-«irs^ r silts? 
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of state by local Juvenlla Justice agendas without the use of Interstate compacts. Further examination 
of Table 17-13 shows the number of out-of-state placements arranged through the three compacts by those 
Phase M agencies. Interestingly^ one child was reported placed out of state tr\rough the ICMH^ which Is 
puzzling considering the applicability of this compact to only Include the transfer of a person from one 
state hospital to another public program. 



TABLE 17-13. KA16AS: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE UTILIZATION' 
OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Children Placed Out of-State 



Number of CHILDREN 

Juvenile wenrar neaiTh and 
Education Justice Mental Retardation 



CHILDR EN PLACED BY AGENCIES 
KtWHI ING FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 

e Number Placed with Compact Use 

e Number Placed without Compact 
Use 

e Nun)ber Placed with Compact 
Use Unknown^ 



CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE 



AGENCIES 



e timber Placed with Compaqt Use^ 

Number through Interstate Compact 

^^^__on. the-P^lacement—of^Ch l-l dren 



Number through Interstate 
CofTpact on Juveniles 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health 

e Number Placed without Compact 
' Use 

e Number Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN 'Placed Out 
of State 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 



20 
3 

11 

6 

218 

1]5 

-33- 
79 
1 

29 
74 

238 

113 



3 

o" 
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TABLE 17-13. (Continued) 







Number of 


CHILDREN 


Children Placed Out of State 


Education 


juveni le 
Justice 


Mental Meairn and 
Mental Retardation 


Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Contpact Use 


-3 


40 


3 


Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use Unknown 


1 


80 


0 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a Aaencles which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to rUort^Xi actui I numt^r of compact-arranged P'**""*"^^' , '"f^fVnv oS?- 
agencTes singly reported whether or "ot _a _c«npact -as used^ to --"g^ J^^^-j^ 
of-state p acements. inerorore, n a ^,^^uya^.T 21"' ~\ \.!^..a^m in -fha 

Indicated as a compact-arranged placenwnt and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed with compact use unknown." 

5. ,f an agency reported using a compacT-6ut"cou rd-not^report-^^^^^ 

DiacaiUnts arranaed through the specific compacts, one placement Is Indicated as 
ciw^Tarrln^S^and th^^others a?e Included In the category "number placed with 
compact use unknown." 



those for which conpact use was u... (termlned. 
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_EIG.URF^J^4.,._JKMSASLL_/mLLLLZA^^^ 

LOGAl^JOVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 



2315 ; 
CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE BY 
KANSAS J8VENILE 
JUSTICE AGENCIES 



\ 




MX 



50% COMPACT ARRANGED 




MX 



\ 



2. 



. ■ ■ ■{? _ 

Both state agencies were asked to report about their utl I Izatlon of Interstate compacts In the 
arrangement of out-of-state placements. • It can be seen In Table 17-14 that DSRS was unable to provide 
Information on the number of children placed through a compact In 1978, The Department of Education 
reported that none of the four placements of local school districts nor Involving DOE were processed 
'through an Interstate compact. 
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TABLE 17-14. KANSAS: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 

R£P0aTEO-BYlSTATE-.AGENC-lES,--lN-„l9-7.8^BY_. — 



AGENCY TYPE 





• Chi Id Welfare/JuvenI le^ 
Justice/Mental Health * 
^ and Mental Retardation 


Education 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agancy-Arranged 
Placements 




' 6 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 




0 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 




0 



* denotes Not Avalleble. 



The survey of the local Juvenile justice agencies Identified 238 
Diacdd out-of-state and the local mental health and mental retardation 



a. — . _ 
children placed out-of-state and the local mental 
aoencles reported sending 3 children but of Kansas In 1978. 



E. The Out-of-state Placemant Practices of State Agencies 



Table 17-15 describes the ability of Kansas state agencies to report their Involvement In 
out-of-state placements In 1978. Because of the consolidated services to^ children at the stato level 
within the Department of Social and RehabI Utatl ve Services; there were only Iwo sources of Information 
on out-of-state placements at the state level of government, the DOE and the DSRS. 



Unfortunately, OSRS was not equipped to provide placement Informat on sole'y for ,m 
efore, the Information \z designated as not available In the table-. DSRS did [^Po^^ ^^at It had 
uio^d 130 children out of state, but this figure Included some placements which had. been Initiated 
previous to 1978. Consequently, the <3nly comparable Information reported about the Involvement of th s 
agency In arranging out-of-state placements In 1978 Is that the agency helped place t*o children In 



theref 

placed 



other^ states. 



The Department of Education reported minimal Involvement with out-of-state placements. The agency 
arranged and funded two such placements In 1978, and funded four placements which were locally arranged. ^ 
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TABLE 17-15. KANSAS: ABILITY OF STATE' AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reprrter« 
Placed During 1976, by Statj Agencies 
Child Nel tare/JuvenI le ; 
Justice/Mental Health ^ " 

Types of Involvement and Mental Retardation Education 



State Arranged .and Funded 

Locally Arranged but State Funded 

Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 

Subtotal: Placements Involving 
State Funding 

Locally Arranged and Funded-, and 
Reported to State 

State Helped Arrange, but Not 
Required by Law or Did Not ^^nd 
the Placement 



Tota I Number of Ch I Idren Placed Out 
orf~State with State Assistance or 
Knowledge^ 



2 
4 



2 0 

0 ^ 0 



* denotes Not Available. ^ 

a. Includes all - out-of-state placements known to officials In the 
particular state agency.. In some cases, this figure consists of placements 
which did not directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may 
sinply Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case 
conferences or through various forms of Informal reporting. 



Because placement Information was not available solely for 1978 tTnTMrl'l^ Jrl'^JT^^^^ 

\^!.\kiA<^A In T«hift 17-16 which shows the states to which children were sent witn srare agency 
V.ll^:tL^! D'eUti'nt''of'lduSllon^w«:%bi: to provide destinations for the = ' '^.f ' 'J-j-Z^P^-^^; 
to be plawd out of Kansas In 1978 and that Information appears In the table. Two-thirds of the- 
placements were made to the border states of Oklahoma and Colorado. 
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TABLE 17-I6, ^ KANSAS: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUTj OF 
STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES,' 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Destinations of 
Children Placed 

\ 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 

UhlId Wei fare/ Juvenile Justice/ 



Mental Health and Mental Retardation Education 



Alabama^ 

-Goforado- 



Oklahfifna.. 
Texas 



Placements for .Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by State 
Agenesias 



All 



Total Number of Placements 



* denotes Not Available. 



Similar to local agencies, state agencies were asKed to describe the statuses and conditions of 
children placed out of state. Table 17-17 reports this Information and indicates that DSRS was Involved 
In- placing chi ldren with a variety of characteristics. The only characteristics not selected by the 
agency to describe the children It placed out of state were truant. Juvenile delinquent, pregnant, and 
children with drug/alcohol problems. The DOE, In contrast, reported only one condition to describe the 
children It reporter to be out of state: physically handicapped. 



TABLE 17-17, KANSAS: CONDITIONS . OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF STATE 
IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY . . 
AGENCY TYPE 



Types of Conditions 


Agency Type® 




Child Welfare/Juvenile JustTCe/ 
Mental Health and Mental Retardation 


Education 


Physically Han(*tcapped 


- X ' 


X 


Mentally Handicapped 


X 


0 


Developmental ly Disabled 


X 


0 


Unru ly/Olsruptlve 


. X : 


0 


Truants 


0 


0 


JuvenI le Del 1 nquents 


0 


0 


Emotional ly Disturbed 


X 


0 


Pregnant 


0 • 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


. 0 


Battered, Abandoned, or^ 






Neg 1 acted 


X 

1 


0 
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TABLE 17-17. (Continued) 







Agency Typo^ 






-Chf 


rdnifel fare/ Juvenile Justtre/ 




Types of Conditions 


Mentals 


Health and Mental Retardation 


Education 


0 

Adopted Chi Idren 




X 


0 


Foster Chi Idren 




X , 


0 








0 


urner 



a.- X Indicates conditions reported. 



The residential setting reported to be most frequently used for DSRS o^-?^ -state placement 
adoptive homes. The state education agency reported residential treatment or child care facllltl^ to be 
inost ccfwnonly used for Its placemeiits. 

/* 

The study attempted to collect Information on the expenditure of state and I o<a I agencies related to 
out-of-state placeri^nts. This Information was not available from DSRS. The DOE. could report that 
$27/248 In state funds wss spent for placements out of Kansas In 1978, but could not report on the 
expenditure of federal, local, or other funds for these placements. 

F. State. Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 

The following Table 17-18 reviews the out-of-state placement Involvemeni of ^"sas public agencies 
and each state agency's knowledge of this placement activity. Unfortunately, the ^^RS's Inabi I Ity to 
rsport s+ ♦►^i* ♦^'^ tho survav on the number of out-of-state placements It was Involved In during 1978 
results in a lack of comparative Information, even though placement Involvement was reported by the local 

_n^vefv^^e-^us1^l^»— and— ment*4— hea^l4'-h--and__m9ataJ™.r^tai^ Ih ^ state educat I on agency . 

accurate!/ reported upon local school districts' placement activity as well as reporting Its own 
Involvement In out-of-state placements. 



TABLE 17-18. KANSAS: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF , 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 





Child Welfare/Jrjvenlle Justice/ 
Mental Health and Mental Retardation Education 






Total Number of State and * ^ • 
Local Agoncy Placements . . ^ 






Total Number of Placements ^ ^ . 
Known to State Agencies * ' ? ^ 






Percentage of Placements . ' ^ \r\n 
Known to State Agencies * - ' 






* denotes Not Available* 






a. The survey of the local Juvenile Justice * agencies Identified 238 
children placed out of stiate and the local mental health and mental retardation 
agencies reported sending three children out of Kansas In 1978. 
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Figure 1.7-5 Illustrates Kansas state agencies' knowledge of out-of-state placement activity and, 
•qually as Important, their knowledge of Interstate compact use* Again, the lack of Information from 
DSRS causes problems In talking about state agency awareness of local agency placement practices* It 
should be recalled that DSRS Ms responsible for the administration of the I nterstate Compact on the' 
Placement of Children, the Interstate Compact on Juveniles, and the Interstate Compact on MentaT Health* • 



no 



Paralleling the Information provided for. 'local school districts, the state education agency reported 
Interstate compact usa for the six placements In which- It was Involved* 



FIGURE 17-5* KANSAS: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LXAL 
PLACEME'^iTS AND USE OF COMPACTS AS REPORTED 
- BY STA'iF AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



3 

250 



225 
200 
175 
150 
125 



100 
75 
50 
25 

"0 




Child Welfare/Juvenile Justice/ 
Mental Health and Mental 
Retardation 



Education 



denotes Not Available* 
State and Local Placements '* 
State and Local Placements Known to State 5\gencles 

State and Local Cofnpact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 

a* The state agency responsible for child welfare. Juvenile Justice, and mental hea 
retardation services was not able to report Its Involvement In out-of-state placements* 



ItK 



Id mental 
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V. CONCLUDING REMARKS v * 

. • « - 

Some conclusions my be drawn about the foregoing survey results. The following conclusions are 
I mportant. 

e Juvenile courts and probation agencies were the local agency types mcit Involved In arranging 
•out-of-state placements In |I978« This Is especial ly -true for those agencies serving the areas 
In and around Kansas C\fy, topeka^ and Wichita. 

e Although urban area Juvenile Justice agencies In Kansas reported a large* number of children 
placed out of state In 1978, some rurally located agencies were also' responsible for 
significant numbers of placem**nts but of Kansas. / 

e Very little Information was available irom the DSRS about Its diverse service areas' 
Involvement In out-ofrstate placements In 1978. However, this agency did report a variety o»t^ 
children were placed exits I de of the state, especi al ly to adoptive homes. 

e The Kansas Department of Education was fbun^' to have effectively regulated the out-of-state 
placement practices of the state's, local school districts In 1978. The sample of 31 school * 
districts confirmed the four locally Initiated placements reported by the DOE. * 

e A minimum of 46 children were placed QUt of state In 1978 by local agencies In Kansas without 

the *use of any Interstate compact. '~ 

The reader Is encoujaged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings whieh 
re i ate ^ to specific pr'actlces In Kansas In order to develop further conelusions about the state's ^ ; 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. / 



FOOTNOTES 



1. - General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of. the- Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statlstica I Abstract Supplement), Washlfjgton, D.C., 1978. " 

intormarion aDouT direct general state and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for / 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and ^ < 
they appear In S tatlstlcai Abstract of the United States; 1979 (100th Editlcr. ), Washington, D.C., / 
1 979> ~ , J— 

The 1978 estlnjated popula^*Ion of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center / 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources; -tKcf 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1979 
estimated, aggregate census, also prepared by H'he U«S. Bureau of the Census. 

2. Kansas State Law 72-967. 7 
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A profile' OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN LOUISIANA 
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1 1 . METHODOLOGY ^ 

\ 

Information was systematically gkthered about Louisiana from a variety of sources using a number Qf 
data collection techniques.. First, fa search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were- condi/cted with statei officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the dut-of-state placement of children. A mail survey was used, as a 
follow-up to the telephone IntervJew, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement 
practices of state agencies and fho.se of local agencies subject to . state regulatory control or 
supervisory oversight. - 



An assessment of out-of-state pi 
agencies suggested furthiir survey 
arranging out-of-state placements. 
If It was necessary to: 

e verify outrof -state placement 



acement policies and the adequacy of fhformatlon reported by state 
requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 



e collect foca I ^ agency data which was not available from state government. 
A summary of the data collection effort In Louisiana appears below lib Table 19-1. 



data reported by state government about local agencies; 



and 




TABLE 19-U .LOUISIANA: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Ldv^fs of 
Government 



Chltd« 
Welfare 



Surygy Hethod%» by Agency Type 



Jii.venl le 

Educat I oh: ."^uust I ce 



Menta I 
Health 



Mental 
RetardatI 



State 
AgencI es 



telephone 
Interview 



Telephone 
Intervl ew 



Te I ephone 
Interview 



Telephone 



Mailed Survey; Mailed Survey: 
_.Dl*«-.alf-Lcl aJ^— OOE^ tf-I cial^ 



Loca I 
Agencies^ 



Not Appi Ipable 
(State I Ofi Ices) 



Telephone 
Survey; All 
66. loca I ' 
school 
districts 



Mai 1^ Survey": 
-^XHHftvof-f-IcI^I-s- 

T© I ephone 
Survey; All 
no local 
courts with 
Juvenile 
Jurisdiction 



Interview 7~ 

Mai I ed Survey; 
_OHHR-of-^l€^Ials^ 

Nof AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 



Teleph one 
Interv I ew 



Mai led Survey; 
— DHHR-of-flelals 

Not AppI Icable 
(State OWIces) 



a» The telephone survey wds conducted 
Louisiana^ under a subcontract to the Academy, 



by Cindy. Seghars, Consu rta.rr,; of Mandevllle/ 



The Academy also /conducted an Intens I ve on-site case stpdy of Loul si ana's out-jof -state placement 
policies and practices at the state and local levels. The findings from thllsjcase study are Included In 
a companion volu'::^ to this report, The Out-of -State P I acement of Chlidren; A Search for Rights ^ 
Boundaries, Services , ' 

' — / ■ - ' ' „ ' . u 



Ml. THE ORGANIZATIONVOF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLAG|M£NT POLICY IN 1978 



,A, v Introductory Remarks 



/ Louisiana has the 33rd largest land area (44,930 square mltes^) and Is the 20th most populated state 
(3,a03,937) in the United Spates, It has 62 parlsihes and two clty-parlsh consolidations. Baton 
Rouge-East Baton Rouge ^nd_J!teif^(J>^^eens-Ort©ans, It has 33 cities with pop^u Rations over 10,000 and 12 
cities with populations "over 25,000, New . Orleans Is the most popu latedj/ city In the state, with a 
population of nearly 360,000, Baton Rouge .(Metro Area), the capital, Is^the second most populated city 
In the state. The estimated 1978 populations of persons eight to 17 years' old was 750,747, . 

_ I ' ■ ' / ■ * ^ ' • ' 

Louisiana has seven Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) ;, 'Alexandria, Baton~ Rouge, 
Lafayette, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans, and Shreveport, Its border states are Texas, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi , • • * ■ 

. - ^/ , • . ./ . 

Louisiana was ranked 25th nationally In total state and local per ^capita expenditures, 40th3- In per 
•^c'aplta expenditures for education, an d 28th In per capita expend itures for public welfare,' ^ 



B, Chi Id Welfare 



dhlld welfare services, for chi ldren and youth are administered by the D*ipartment of Health and Human 
Resources (DHHR) through branch offices located In almost every parish and under the supervision of eight 
regional offices. .The primary state agency "for social services Is the Off Ice of Human Development (OHD) 
which handles child welfare programs and administers the Interstate placement programs for dependent, 
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neglected, emotionally disturbed, and abused children for the -state. This office was established In 1978 
as part of DHHR reorganization efforts focused on tiie orders of the Gary W. court decision (see Recent 
Developments ) and authorized by * leg I s lat I ve Act 766. OHD contains four Service divisions: the DI vl s ions 
or tvaiuarion and Services, of Blind Services, of Youth Services, and of Rehabilitative Services. These 
divisions offer services from the DHHR regional and parish branch offices (and In the case of,^ the 
Division of Blind Services, from special facilities). 

' The Division of. Evaluation and Services (DES) Is a large OHD service unit which provides services to 
neglected, abused, and dependent children. Foster and adoptive care are arranged and supervised through 
thI'S division. The DES has the sole responsibility and authority for the placement of children served by 
all the DHHR divisions. In addition. Institutional and residential placements must be approved by OHO. 
The DES administers nine regional review committees. Initiated In July 1979, which evaluate placement 
decisions by all DHHR personnel and local school districts. There Is one regional review committee for. 
each DHHR administrative region, except the New Orleans area which Is serviced by two committees because 
of Its -large population. The committees are composed of professlonal-I.evel staff from the DHHR' s Office 
of Mental Health and Substance Abuse, Office of Mental Retardation, Office of Health and Environmental 
Quality, Office of Family Security, and each division of OHD. Representatives from ' the .Department of 
Education are also requested to participate In the activities of these committees. A medical consultant 



A DES subdivision. Client Services and Placement, provides protective services for children with a 
*\ focus on In-home family training. However, DES does operate and contract for out-of~home substitute care 
when the need Is perceived. Group homes are made available by DES for mild and moderate emotionally 
disturbed clients, court-committed youths/ and mentally retarded chlldren^^as well. 

The Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC) administratively housed In the OHD 
Division of Evaluation and Services. Louisiana has been a member of the ICPC since 1968. 



The Louisiana Department of Educat Ion - (DOE ) supervises the entire Louisiana public school system, 
overseeing 66 locally operated parish or city school districts. The State Board of Elementary and 
Secondary Education operates schools for the blind and the deaf. The department has also es+abllshed a 
Special School District /<^1 whereby children In state Institutions (with the exception of thosa operated 
by the Department of Corrections) are provided with diversified educational services. This special 
school district, operated by the Offlce'^of Special Schools, has the same responsibilities and funding 
eligibilities as any of the local school districts In Louisiana. It does hold a number of administrative 
responsibilities, however, over the local parish and city districts. 

The DOE'S Division of Special Education Services (OSES) Is authorized to Implement state and federal 
lews pertaining to special education of the handicapped. Through Special School District #1, this 
' division provides special education services to children In the Louisiana state Institutions for ff\e 
\ mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and physically handicapped. Local school districts are offered 
program development and technical assistance from the OSES In order to Identify and meet the needs of 
their handicapped students. 

\ Local school districts In Louisiana have strong regulatory ties to the DOE. It was. reported that 
more than 80 percent of a local district's budget Is funded by state money. The Minimum Foundation 
Prdgram, control led by the state legislature and the State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Is a state funding formula based on a school personnel/student ratio. The number, of ■ teachers allotted 
and employed by a school Is determined by first reporting period enrol Iment, with handicapped pupils 
having a higher teacher ratio allotment. A school district Is then funded on a per teacher basis. 

Special education placements are Initiated by the local district solely on a referral basis. The DOE 
has not, until recently, administered programs to place Louisiana children In other states. The school 
districts have traditionally worked through the DHHR's Office of ^Human Development to fccllltate such 
placements. However, It was reported that a recent Louisiana law now requires the school districts to 
obtain DOE approval for out-of-state placements when the state lacks facilities to educate all children 
within Its own bbrders. DHHR then makes the actual placement. It was also reported that the DOE could 
not report on the number of children placed out of state during 1978 by local districts. . 



Is also contracted for service. 



Educat I on 
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Juven I \s Justice 



The OHD»s DIvljslon of Youth Services (DYS) has consolidated authority over Juvenile Justice services 
operated by the state, with two exceptions: The operation of state Juvenile training centers Is carried 
out by the Department of Corrections, and probation services are locally operated In seven parishes 
(Caddo, Calcasieu, East Baton Rouge, Jefferson, Lafayette, Monroe, and Rapids Parish). Orleans parish 
has recently turned over this service responsibility to the DYS. 

A complex court system with Juvenile Jurisdiction operates In Louisiana. There are four Juvenile or 
family courts, 38 judicial districts with 60' of the 65 locations hearing Juvenile matters In the 
parishes, 3 parish courts, and 46 city or municipal courts which can hear cases regarding dependency, 
neglect, and delinquency of youth. The Louisiana Code of Procedure outlines a pyramid of Jurisdiction, 
with the family or Juvenile courts of Caddo, Jefferson, CV leans,, and East Baton Rouge Parishes having 
exclusive Jurisdiction over the district, parish or municipal courts. Similarly, district or parish 
courts, are deemed to hold Jurisdiction ovsr a coexisting municipal court* DYS provides both probation 
and aftercare (parole) services for -nearly all of these courts through regionally located field 
services offices. DYS offers Intake or complaint screening services to all the courts and Is directly 
Involved In this practice In 55 of them on a full-time basis. The DYS Cor-imunlty Services unit Is 
respons'lble for this service, aiding 48 additional courts on a part-time basis. .^INS (Children In Need 
of Supervision) are also provided services through this program area of DYS. 

The Community Services unit- of DYS also houses the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ). This 
compact has been administered In Louisiana since 1958. 

Until January 1979, the DYS was responsible for contracting with private providers for 
community -based residential care of court-committed youth (both delinquents and CHINS). Since that time, 
the OHD's, Division of Evaluation and Services has tal^en over that responsibility. Neither the DYS nor 
the seven local probation units operate residential units for youth^any longer. 

The Louisiana Department of Corrections (DCX: ) plays a limited role in the state Juven 1 ie system. The 
DOC'S Division of Juvenile Services (DJS) has as it? major responsibility the operation of four local 
training Institutes (LTD in Rapides, Ouachita, and East Baton Rouge Parishes, and the greater New 
Orleans area. A Juvenile reception and diagnostic center is also located on the East Baton Rouge LTI 
premises., v , — 

The Louisiana courts with Juvenile Jurisdiction may commit an adjudicated delinquent to tr^4 DOC. 
CHINS may not be committed to the department. The Division of Juvenile Services' staff at the nsception 
and diagnostic cpoter assigns the youth to the LTI it feels is most appropriate for the "reforme.rlon" of 
the child, if a special placement is considered necessary, court approval to commit the youth to U^m Is 
sought. The DJS has no special placement funds. 



E. Mental Health 

a 

The primary state agencies for mental health services In Louisiana are the DHHR's Office of Mental 
Health and Substance Abuse (MHSA) and the Office of Human Development (OHD). The ^*^SA supervises 36 
community mental health centers operated by the state, as well as a number of clinics, out-reach programs, 
and substance abuse centers. Reportedly, the MHSA only has funds for in-state services. However, 
6ut-of-st25te placements are made by referral to the OHD. The OHD must approve all requests for placement 
made by the 36 community mental health centers and maintains statewide information on all mental health 
placements. The OMHSA administers the iCMH which Louisiana Joined in 1958. 

^ F. Mental Retardation 



The primary agency responsible for mental retardation services in Louisiana is the DHHR's Office of 
Mental' Retardation. This office operates eight residential facilities for al 1 ages and levels of 
functioning. Four of these facilities are focused on early return to the community while txo are 
reserved for more long-term care. Because of the strong role in all children's services taken by the 
DHHR's Office of Human Development, the Office of Mental Retardation has little contact with mentally 
retarded children except in the operation of the state facilities. Since the Office of Mental 
Retardation only has funds for the provision of in-state services, all out-of-state placements from this 
service area would occur through OHD, by referral. 
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G« Recent Developments 

- \ - " ~ 

It has been reported that the number of children placed out of state In Louisiana has been reduced 
significantly because of the Gary W, case. The State of Louisiana was the defendant In the case, a class 
action, comprised of Loui slana youths who had been placed In Texas Institutions by state officials and 
with state funds. The plaintiffs contended that the Texas placements deprived them of their 
constitutional right to adequate treatment. The court decision resulted In the removal of all Louisiana 
youths from Texas Institutions. 

A Louisiana law passed subsequent to the Gary W, decision requires the DHUR to review and approve all 

out-of-home- placements to residential treatmenT settings. Including group homes and child care 

Institutions. Placement In or out of Louisiana for adoption, foster family care, or with relatives are 
not subject to this review. 

The Gary 'W. case and the legislation and atmosphere which followed have reported ly^ reduced the ease 
with which children can be placed out of Louisiana, and fewer children are said to be leaving the state 
as a result. 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT^F-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1976 f 

in this section of the Louisiana profile, the results of the survey are presented In tables along 
with some explanatory remarks about the findings. 

A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



A summary of the number of out-of-state placements Is first presented In Table 19-2 to convey some 
idea about the extent of this activity In the state before proceeding to mbro detailed findings. 

There are a few Important points to be made about Table 19-i: y,u\Cf, '^li \ aid accurate Interpretation. 
Because of the effects of the Gary W, decision, all residential and Institutional pU ^'^ments by any 
division of DHHR, after approval by the DES, must be reported to OHD which must sign off on these 
placements, regardless of their point of origin within the department. The data reported by this office 
is reflected under the first column In the table, which has a multiservice label. Non I nsti tutlona I 
placements to foster family care, adoptive homes, or to relatives by DHHR service divisions are reported 
under their respective sped f ic ^ serv Ice columns. 

The Department of Educj^^on Is not formally subject to these authorization procedures, so It appears 
Independent of the DHHR subunlts shown In the first column. 

Table 19-2 Indicates that the bulk of out-of-state placement activity occurs within the DHHR unit 
responsible for child protection and adoption services (Division of Evaluation and Services), where 
approximately 440 children were processed out of Louisiana in 197^:, The Division of Youth Services was 
unable to separate placements to parents out of their overall placement figures so that Information Is 
designated, as not available. This division originally reported placing 77 children out of Louisiana, 
Including with parents. 

Only five institutional out-of-state placements were reported for all DHHR divisions, and the 
Department of Education reported no out-of-state placements for 1978. 

Locally, Juvenile courts (Including al 1 courts with Juvenile Jurisdiction such as district courts, 
parish courts, municipal courts, and family courts) are the area of greatest placement activity, 
reporting a total of 24 children placed out of Louisiana In 1978. Finally, the survey of local school 
districts detected only two children being sent to other states for residential services. 

V 
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TABLE 19-2. LOUISIANA: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGEICIES 
IN 1978, BY AG ENCY TYPE 



Levels of 
Government 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 



Child Welfare/Juvenile 

Just I ce/Menta I Hea I th Ch 1 1 d 

and Mental Retardation Welfare 



Education 



Juven I ie 
Justice Total 



State Agency 
Placements^ 

Local Agency 
Placements 

Total 



* denotes Not Available. ; 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. May .Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded 
Independently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, 
and others dl *ectly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer 
to Table 19-11 for specific Informatron regarding state agency Involvement In 
arranging out-of-state placements. ^ 

b. Local Juvenile Justice agency responses are displayed In a separate 
column of this table. " 



440 



440 



445 



24 
24 



26 
471 



Table 19-3 further focuses on the activity of loca T agenci es by presenting the number of children 
sent out of Louisiana by each local agency type In each Jurisdiction. 

Except for the 12 out-of-state placements reported by the Baton Rouge Family Court |n East Baton 
Rouge PaHsh, ou?-^^^^^^ by courts occur In small numbers throughout the state from both 

urban and rural areas. 

Nearly one-fourth *of all locally reported placements came i^o^^^rder J>^^^^^^^^ two children 

placed out of state by school districts came from an SMSA parish and frc*n a border parish. ^ 

TABLE 19-3. LOUISIANA: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE 
• NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND 
AGENCY TYPES REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



County Name 



Acadia 
Al len 
Ascension 
Assumption 
Avoyet les 

Beauregard 
Blenvl t Ie 
Bossier 
Caddo 
CalcasI eu 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



11,343 
4,233 
9,435 
4,795 
8,008 

4,947 
3,202 
14,274 
44,443 
30,661 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 



Education 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



Juven 1 1 e 
Justice 



2 

0 

0 

0 
« 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 



est 
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TABLE 19-3. (Continued) 







Number 


of CHILDREN 




1978 


Placed 


during 1978 




Population^ 




Juven 1 le 


County Name 


(Age 8-17) 


Education 


Just Ice 


Caldwel 1 


1,871 P" 


0 


0 


Cameron 


1,998 X 


0 


0 


Catahoula 


2, 328 N 


9 


A 

u 


Claiborne £ 


3,040 


6 


0 


Concordia 


4,700 


0 


0 


Da Sntn 


4,212 


0 


0 


East Baton Rouge 


57,589 


0 


12 


East Carrol 1 


3,078 


1 


0 


. East Pel 1 clana 


2,913 


0 


0 


Evangel 1 ne 


7, 104 


0 


A 

u 




4,977 


0 


0 


Grant 


2,841 


0 


0 


1 ber la 




• U 


A 

u 


1 bervl 1 le 


0, /O/ 


A 

U 


0 

V 


Jackson 


2,867 


0 


A 

0 


Jefferson 


79,337 


0 


0 


Jefferson Davis 


6,308 


0 




Lafayette 


25,607 


'I 


J esT 


Lafourche 


1 £ C 1 1 

16,511 


A 

u 


A 
U 


La Sal le 




0 


0 


L I nco 1 n 


5,365 


0 


0 


Livingston 


9,114 


0 


0 

A 


Madison 


3,228 


f\ 

0 


U 


Morehouse 


6,664 


0 


A 


Natchitoches 


6,377 


0 


1 


Or* 1 AAfic 


98,295 


0 


0 


Ouachita 


23,483 


0 


0 


^Plaquemines 


5,463 


0 


A 

u 


Polnte Coupee 


4,885 


0 


A 

u 


Rapides ot 


23, 520 


A 

u 


n 

w 


Red R 1 var 


1,669 


0 


0 


Richland 


4,497 


0 


0 


SabI ne 


J, /4D 


A 
V 


4 


St. Bernard 


11 A /\0 

ll,4Ua 




0 


St. Charles 




A 
V 


0 


St. Helena 


2,312 


0 


0 


St. James 


4, 704 


0 


0 


St. John the Baptist 


6, 185 




A 
V 


St. Landry 


18, 064 


A 
U 


A 
U 


St. Martin 


- 7, 959 


A 
U 


V 


St. Mary 


% A AIT 
14, UO 


A 

u 


0 

V 


St. Tammany 


16,628 


0 


0 


Tangipahoa 


14,758 


0 


0 


Tensas 


1,815' 


0 


0 


Terrebonne 


18,837 




0 


Union 


3, 521 


0 


0 


VermI 1 1 Ion 


9,391 


0 


0 


Vernon 


6,051 


0 


1 


Washington 
Webster 


8,292 
6,Sil8 


0 

0 
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TABLfc 19-3. (Continued) 





\> 

1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 


Number 
Placed 


of CHILDREN 
during 1978 




County Name 


Education 


Juven 
Just 


Me 

lce° 


West Baton Rouge 
West Carre! 1 
West Pel iciana 
Winn 


Hp U«.Q 

2,449 
989 
2,952 


0 
0 

0 ^ 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 




Total Number of 

Placements Arranged 
By Local Agencies 
(total may Include 
duplicate count) 




2 


24 


est 


Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 




66 


110 





* denotes Not Available. 

a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
uiing data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 



B. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



children were placed. 



TABLE ^19-4. LOUISIANA: THE INVOLVEMENT OP LOCAL PUBLIC 
A(3ENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT -OP-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Response Categories 


Education 


JuvenI le Justice 


Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State Placements 


2 ^ 


7 


Agencies Which Did Not Know If They Placed, or 
Placed but Could Not Report the Number 
of Chi Idren 


0 


4 


Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 


64 


99 


Agencies Which Did Not Participate In the Survey 


0 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


66 


110 


0 
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AH locaf agencies which did not place any children out of state were asked to give reasons why no 
.such placements were made and they are summarized In Table 19-5. Over 70 percent of nonp lacing school 
districts said that there were services sufficient In Lou Islana- to preclude the need to go to other 
states. Juvenile courts, however, did not show as much uniformity In their responses. 

Between approximately 60 and 70 percent^ of all nonplacing courts said that they lacked funds, that 
sufficient services were available In the state, and that there were other reasons for not sending 
children out of Louisiana. Over 85 percent of the "other" reasons for not making out-of-state placements 
was because It is against the policy of the' court. 




TABLE 19-5. LOUISIANA: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of Local AGENCIES, 
by Reported Reason(s) 



■% 



Reasons for Not Placing 




Juveni le 


Chi Idren Out of Stated 


Education 


Justice 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


12 


1 


Restricted^ 


6 


8 


Lacked Funds 


11 


58 


Sufficient Services Available In State 


47 


63 


Other<^ 


1^, 


69 


Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of -State P 


acements 64 


99 


Total Number of Agencies Represented In Survey 


66 


110 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements. 



b. Generally Included restrictions based on agency policy, executive order, 
compliance with certain federal and state guidelines, and specific court orders. 

c. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, werb disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive to family visitations because of distance. 



The extant to which other public agencies were Involved In out-of-state placements with the reporting 
local agencies Is reflected In Table 19-6. Both placements by school districts Involved Interagency 
cooperation and a majority of placing courts also reported the Involvement of other public agencies In 
their out-of-state placement activities. However, when attention Is shifted from children subject. to 
this cooperation from the number of courts reporting Its occurrence. It can be seen that only percent 
of the cases placed by the courts Involved other a^iencies. 
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TABLE 19-6. LOUISIANA: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY 
COOPERATION TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS BY LXAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number and Percantage, by Agency Type 
tducarion Juvenile Justice 



Education 
Number Percent 



Number Percent 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of -State 
P lacements^ 

AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
P lacements with I ntar agency 
Cooperation 



100 



71 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State with Interagency 
'Cooperation 



100 



100 



24 100 



25 



See Table 19-4, 



Local agencies placing children out of state were also asked to describe the conditions or statuses 
of the children. Table 19-7 Indicates that school districts placed children who were mentally 
II l/emotlonal ly disturbed and who were mentally retarded or developmental ly dPsabled. 

Most coortJl reported placing Juvenile delinquents out of state. Two also Indicated placing battered, 
abandoned, or n^lected children and those with substance abuse problems Into other states for care. 



TABLE 19-7. LOUISIANA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED. 

OUT-OF-STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES 



Types of Conditions^ 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Juvenile 
Education Justice 



Physically Handicapped 

Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 

Unruly/DI sruptlve 

Truant 

JuvenI le Del Inquent 

Mentally Ill/Emotionally Disturbed 

Pregnant 

Or up/Alcohol Problems 

Battered, Abandoned^ or Neglected 

Adopted 



0 
0 
0 
0 
6- 
0 
0 
1 
1 

0 



ERJC 
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TABLE .I9r7. (Continued) 





Number of •AGENCIES Reporting 






Juven 1 le 


Types of Conditions^ 


Education 


Justice 


Special Education Needs 


0 


0 


Multiple Handicaps 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


2 


^ 7 



a» Some agencies reported more than one type of condition. 



C, Detailed Data From Phase II Agencies 

If more than four out-of-state placements' were reported by a local agency, additional. Information was 
requested. The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase li 
agencies. The responses to the additional ques.tlot)s are reviewed In th?s sect;on of Louisiana's state 
profile. Wherever references «re made to Phase II agencies, they are liiterjed to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978. 

The relationship between the number of local Louisiana agencies surveyed and the to^al number of 
children placed out of state, and agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In figure 19-1, 
Only one of the seven placing Juvenile Justice agencies falls Into the Phase II category, but that single 
agency' was responsible for one-half of all the placements reported by the loc^l .agencies. As stated 
earlier In this profile, this agency serves East Baton Rouge Parish. 
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FIGURE iVl. LOUISIANA: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 
pibUKt ly-i. LXAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS ^ 

REPORTED, AND A^NCIES AND PLACEMENTS'^' 

IN PHASE II, BY AGENCY TYPE^ 



Number of AGENCIES 



Number-pf AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state Placements In 
1 978 - / 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Five or More Placements In 
1978 (Phcse 1 1 Agencies) 



JuvenI le Justice 





Number of CHILDREN Placed 
* Out of State In 1978 



24 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
by Phase 1 1 Agencies 



12 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
in Phase 1 1 



50 



Missouri. 
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LOUISIANA: THE NUMBER OF'CHILDREN REPORTED 
♦ * PLACED IN 5TATES CONTIgUOOS TO LOUISIANA 
BY LXAL PHASE - 1 1 AGENC I ES? 




a. The one local Phase II Juvenile Justice' agency reported destinations for 
12 children. - . <? 



The single Phas6 II court was a I so^ asked to describe the reasonsyfor making these placement?. The 
court responded by Indicating that It had experienced previous success^w I th out-of-state facilities, that 
out-of-state placement Is used as an alternative to In-state ptrDlIc Institutional I zat Ion,/ and that 
Louisiana lacked .services comparable to other states'. This court also reported th^t ►group home 
placements wore most frequently used for the children placj»d out of state and that Irregular phone calls 
end visits wef# made-to monitor children's progresi^ while out of state. * ■ ^ ' 

This Juvj4nlle Justice agency placing more -^th an four children out pf state reported a total 
expenditure of S500 In 1978 for out-of-state p^lacements. ' \ i ^ ' 



D, Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



" The survey- of local agencies In Louisiana also determined the extent to which Interstate compacts 
were utilized to arraiige o<jt-of-state placements. A review of Table 19-8 Indicates, that three of the 
nine agencies which placed chlldreri out of state In 1978 reported that none of their, placements were 
arranged through an Interstate compact, T\^o of these were school als.trlcts which reported making 
out-of-state placements In that yeary Six local Juvenile Justice agencies reported the use of a compact 
for at least a portion of the placements, but the ^one Phase II agency reported no compact use. , ^ . 

t ' ■ 

TABLE 19-8. LOUISIANA: I/tWiZAT^ON OF INTERSTATE C0»1PACTS 
" . BY LXAL AGENCIES IN 19.78, BY AGENCY TYPE 



ERIC 



i 


Number 


Of'' AGENCIES 


Local Agencies Which Placed 
Chi Idren Out of State 


ft « 
Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


NUMBER or LOCAL AGENCIES PUCIN6 

FOUR OR LESS CHILUKbN. , . 


2 




e Number Using Compacts 


0 


6 


. LA-13 
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„f ■ ^ . 
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TABLE 19-8. (Continued) 



Number of AGENCjES 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Chi Idren Out of State 



Educa.tion 



Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use ' 
Unknown 

NUMBER OF PHASE 1 1 AGENCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 



• Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Chi Idren 

Yes V \ 

No ^ • . . ' \ 
Don't Know \ 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes " • , • 

No. . " ^ 

Don't Know 

• Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes \ 

No . ' ^ ^ 

Don't Knpw 

• Number fclot Using Compacts " ' 

• Number with Compact Use Unknown 

TOTALS " ' 

Number of AGENCIES Placing, ' 
Children Out of State : 

Number of 'AGENCIES Using Compact's 

Number of AGEMcCeS Not Using 
Compacts^ 

Number of AGENCIES with C^ompact 
Use Unknown 



"denotes Not Applicable. 



Juven 1 1 e 
Justice 



1 

0 



0 
1 

0 



0 

1 

0. 



0 

1 

0 

1 

0 



7 
6 

1 

0 



Further knowledge concerning the utillzatloli of Interstate compacts ^Y-^^ese Juven Je jus^^^ 
.agencies Is acquired th?pogh corfs I deration of the' Information given In Table 19-9. This tab 1^ Indicates 
the number of children who were or were not^ placed out of state with a cojnpact. An ^^f^f'"''^.''''^^^^ 
Juvenile Justice Inform^^nMon shows. thafa to^tal of six children 25 percent) were placed o^^-f 
resldentlai care In 1978 with the use^of a compact. The Phase II agency responsible for one-half of all 
•Juvenile jdsf Ice placement^ did not arrange 12 placements utilizing a compact. The compact use for the 
reinalning six children's placements was not determined. 
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TABIJE 19-9, 



LOUISIANA: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 ' 



Chi I dren Placed Out of State 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 
HhVUK I I Nb FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 

\ • Nuijtber Placed with Compact 
u|.e Unknown^ 

i 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 

• Number Placed w.lth Compact Use 

Number through Interstate Compact 
on the Placement of Chi I dren 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles 

o 'Number through Interstate 

Compact on Mental .Health 



TOTALS 



Number Placed without Compact Use 

Number Placed with Compact Use 
Unkjiown 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 
of State ► 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 



Number of CHILDREN 



Education 



2' 

0 

2 

0 
0 



2 
0 



\ 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



12 
6 

0 

\ 6 
12 
0 

0 

0 

0 
12 



24 
6 



Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use Unknown 



denotes Not Applicable* 



12 



a. Agencies which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to report the actual number of compact-^arranged placements. Instead, these 
aoencles simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
o?^s?a?rpl2^ement: Therefore, If a compact was used, only one P'«<=«»^"%i^ 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed with compact use unknown." 



Table 19-10 reflects the full Interstate compact 'utlllzatloh by %p^<=i»' 



of children the local courts or Itself had placed out of Louisiana with 
Department of Education reported that an Interstate compact was not used 
local school district placeinent, repeating the local survey report. 



compact use* Final ly« the 
In the arrangement of either 



TABLE 19-10. LOUISIANA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE CX)MPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 





Ohl Id Welfare/Juveni le 
Justice/Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placements 


5 


440 


2 


«a 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


5. 

0 


440 


0 




Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


100 


100 


' 0 





* denotes Not Available* 

a. Local JuvenI le ^Justice agencies reported arranging 24 out-of-state place- 
ments In 1978. 



The niit-of-stateJBlaceinBn±:,Ef:aclLces-jif.JSAata^9^ 



The ability of state agencies to report their Involvement In arranging and funding out-of-state 
pjacementsr and the number of children reported by category of Involvement appear in Table 19-11. The 
DHHR's Division of Evaluation and-Servlces estimated that It placed 440 children out of Louisiana but 
could not break this figure down Into categories of Involvement. 

and 
eft 



In another way, the Department pf Education could not report the number of locally arranged 
•funded placements by"^ school districts, but It could report that a total of six education placements 
the state without reference to the Involvement of the state agency. 

As previously mentioned, data for the Division of Youth Services Is designated as unavailable becmJse^ 
the agency could not separate placements with parents from placements to other settings. 
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TABLE 19-11. LOUISIANA: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO 
REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Types of Involvement 



Number of CHILDREN Reported 
Placed during 1978 by State Agencies 

Chl Id Welfare/JuvenI le ... 
Justice/Mental Health Child Juven le 

and Mental Retardation Welfare Education Justice 



State Arranged and Funded 




' 5 






0 




Locally Arranged but 
State Funded 




0 






0 


0 


Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 




0 






0 


0 


Subtotal : Placements 
Involving State 
Fundi ng. 




5 






' 0 


« 


Local ly Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 




0 








0 . 


State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 




0 




0 


0 


0 


Other 




0 




0 


0 


0 


Total Number of 

Chl Idren Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or . 
Knowledge^ 




5 




440 


6 





* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Includes alt out-of-state placements known to officials In the particular 
state agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements which d'd "ot 
dl?ectly Involve affirmative 'action by the state agency but may dimply Indicate 
knowledge of certain out-of-stato placements through case conferences or through 
various forms of Informal reporting. » . 



and Youth Services did not provide this Information. 

Piirtlal information was available from the Department of Education wh I ^ 
Connecticut. Florida, and New Mexico. Complete Information was available from the uhhk s UTTice °t numon 
Development which approves Institutional placements. This office reported sending one child to Florida, 
one to Kansas, and three to Texas, * - 
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TABLE 19-12. LOUISIANA: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
oar OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 









Number 


of CHILDREN 


Placed 




Destinations of 
Chi Idren Placed 


phi Id Welfare/JuvenI le 
^Justice/Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Connecticut 
Florida 
Kansas 
Nov Mexico 
Texas 




0 
1 
1 

0 
3 






1 
1 

1 




Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by State 
Agendas 




0 




Al 1 


3 


All 


Total Number of Placements 




5 




440 


6 






* denotes Not Available. 



The conditions and statuses of children reported placed out of Louisiana by state agencies are 
summarized In Table 19-13. Children reported , by the* Office of Human Development fall within the 
typically "hard to place" categories. These Include phys Ica I ly and mentally handicapped children ^ well 
" e5 those who are developmenta I ly disabled and emotionally disturbed. The DIvIslonof Evaluation and 
Services also placed children who were emotionally disturbed, as well as battered, abandoned, or 
neglected, adoptive, and foster children. 

The Department of E'ducatlon reported that the children It had knowledge of leaving Louisiana were 
emotionally disturbed as Well as having other problems. Including learning disabilities. The Division of 
Youth Services within DHHR placed only Juvenile delinquents out of state. 



TABLE 19-13. LOUISIANA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Type^ 









Chi 


d Welfare/Juven 


Me 






Juven I le 










Justice/Mental Heal 


th 


"child 










Types of Conditions 


and 


Mental Retardat 


Ion 


Wei fare 


Education 


Justice 








Physically Handicapped 




' X 




0 


0 


0 








Mentally Handicapped 




X 




0 


0 


0 




























Developmental ly Disabled 




X 




0 


0 


0 




e 




Unruly/Disruptive 




0 




0 


0 


0 








Truants 




0 




0 


0 


0 








Juvenile Delinquents 




0 




0 


0 










Emotionally Disturbed 




X * 




X 


X 


0 








Pregnant 




. 0 




0 


0 














*> 
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TABLE 19-13. (Continued) 



Agency Type^ 



Types of Conditions 


Child Welfare/Juvenile 
Justice/Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juven I le 
Justice 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 




0 


0 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


0 


X " 


0 


0 


Adopted Ch 1 Idren 


0 


X 


0 




Foster Chi Idren 


0 


X 


0 


0 
^ 


Other 


0 


0 


X 


0 



a« X Indicates conditions reported* 



State agencfe^ .were asked to identify the type of residential setting used for the placements they 
had made out of s'tate. The Office of Human Development reported that residential treatment child care 
faclMtles were most frequently used for placement out of Louisiana, and the Department of Evaluation and. 
Services said thf^iriQ^ frequently used sej'ting for out-of-state placements was the homes of relatives. 
This Information Wlis not available from th^ division of Youth Services, 

Cost Information was also requested- of state agencies and the Office of Human Development was the 
only state-level agency able to proyide complete Information in this area. It reported the expenditure 
of $60,000 In state funds for Institutional placements out of Louisiana In 1978. ^ 

The Division' of Evaluation and Services could not report on the expenditure of state or federal 
funds, but did say that local or other sources of revenue were .not used for out-of-state placement. The 
Division of "Youth Services' fiscal Information was unavailable. 

The Department of Education ruled out the use of federal and local sources of funds for out-of-state 
placement, but could not report how much state monies were used for this purpose. ^ 

A 

F. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-state Placements 



Services for. children are primarily operated by state government In Louisiana and Table 19-14 
reflects. In final review, those agencies' overall knowledge of out-of-state placement activity within 
the state. The DHH^'s Office of Human Development (responsible for final approval of all ou,t-of-state 
Institutional placements) and Its Division of Evaluation and Services (responsible for child welfare) 
were able. to fully report on their 1978 placement activities. Similarly, the Department of Education 
reported more than ihe^ two out-of-state placements arranged by local school districts possibly having 
' Included placements arranged before 1978 and which was sti I funded In the reporting year. The Juvenile 
Justice agency within DHHR, ttie Division of Youth Services, could not report Its own out-of-state 
placement activity, as reflected In Table 19-11, and reported no placements occurring from the local 



courts. 
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TABLE 19-14. LOUISIANA: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 



Child Welfare/Juvenile \ 
Justice/Mental Health Child \ J^^^"''® 

and Mental Retardtlon Welfare Education Justice 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


5 


440 


-2 


«a 


Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


5 


440 


6 


\ * 

\ 


Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


100 


100 


100 





* * denotes Not Available. ^ 

a. Local Juvenile Justice agencies reported Trranglng 24 out-of-state 
placements In 1978, 

b .The state education agency attributed more out-of-state placements to 
local ;choo? districts than werl Identified In the local survey. 



Figure 19-3 < Hustrates \he state agencies' knc^ ledge o^^^^^^^ 

state agencies are responsible or '"^•[•^^-t^ ^P»f„,Sel ^^^^^^^ ^eat Interest to this study, 

compliance with the Gary W. decision '9":^ P^^^'-J^^J^^^X^ Services both show total agency 

TheDHrtl's Office of TTuiainJpvelopment and the D vision^ Education reported knowledge of 

I nterstate Compact on Juveniles. 
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FIGURE 19-3, LOUISIANA: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND 
LXAL PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS AS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 

440 440 , 440 



X 



OhMd^Wetfaro/Juvontte Justico/ 
,M#ntal H«alth and M«ntal Rotardatton 




Child Wjelfare 



Education 



Juvenile 
Justice 



denotas Not Aval labia* • 

State and Local Placements * 
State and l^cal Placements Known to State Agencies 
State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 
Local Juvenile Justice agencies reported arranging 24 out-of-state placements In 1978, 
The atate education agency attributed rhore out-of-state placement- to local school districts tha 
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identified in the local survey. 



V, CONCLUDING REMARKS' 



Thoro aro a few major trends In the forego I ng^ presentation of findings which warrant mention. 

.• Out -of -state placement of children Is primarily a responslbM Ity of state government In 
Louisiana, particularly of one state agency, the Department of Health and Human Resources 



• The primary Impact of the Gary W. case' appears to be that the movement of the "hard to place" 
child to an Institutional setting Is well regulated and documented, while the movement of 
children with less severe service needs to environments not so restrictive Is similar to whaj 
may be found In other states. 

'^e Local courts are the point of departure from Louisiana at that level of government, and the 
few courts that place children tend to work alone In sending Juvenile delinquents to other 
states without compact utilization. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the f Indl ngs* wh Ich 
rebate to specific practices In^ Louisiana In order to develop further conclusions abo;jt the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



1. General Informatlx»n about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D.C., 1978. ' 

inrormarion aDouT atrecT general stare. and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken^from^data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear in Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1979 (100th Edition), Washington, D.C., 

1979. ? — — ^ -rr— 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



(DHHR). 



FOOTNOTES 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PdLICY AND PRACTICE IN MISSISSIPPI 



I . ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 



Cofnmunlty Services Division, Department of Youth Services. 



II. METHODOLOGY 



intorn-tlon was systen«tlc»l ly gathered about M.ss.ss.pp.^ f^^^^ I.Zltl' ^'.^ ^^e"-: «l CnSe^Ske^. 
data collection techniques. First, '^irf l^r^^^^^^^Jj;';^^ were able to report on agency policies 

oversight, ^ 

If It was necessary to: 

. verify" out-of-state placen»nt data reported by. state governn»nt abo.it local agencies; and 
I collect local agency data which was not available from state governn»nt. 

A summary of the data collection .effort In Mississippi appears below In Table 25-1. 



ERIC 




TABLE 25-1. MISSISSIPPI: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels of Chl Id 
Government We I fare 



Survey Methods^ by Agency Type 



Education 



Juven I le 
Justice 



Mental Health 



Mental 
Retardation 



State 
i Agencies 



Local 
Agencies. 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DPW officials 

Not AppI Iceble 
. (State Offices) 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DOE officials 

Telephone 
Survey: 10 
percent sample 
of all 152 
school 

districts to 
ver I f y /tate 
Information" 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DYS officials 

Not AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 



Te lephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DMH officials 

Tel ephone 
Survey: 
Al I 15 
local mental 
health centers 



Telephone 
In1;ervlew 

Mai led Survey: 
DMH official^* 

Not AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 



a.' Information attributed In this profile to the state's school 
from the state education agency and the ten percent sample. 



districts was gathered* 



III. -THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY I.N 1976 



A. Introductory Remarks 




Mississippi contains three Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs):* Pascagou larMoss Point, 
JBJiauiij mil U I lux I Oulfpui I. DeSoto County* ^" "^^^ northern-most part of the state. Is Included In the 
Memphis, Ten?r^*5^e, SMSA. Mississippi's border states are Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Alabama. 



Mississippi was r^ 
capita publ Ic welfare 



]ked 



In total state and local per taplta expend I tures'^ 40th in pea/ 
endltures, and 47th In per capita expenditures for education. ' 



41st national ly 

I7tl 



a. Chi Id Hletfaf:»- 



Chlld welfare ^rvlces In MIssIssIppT are del I vered . by the Department of Public Welfare's (OPW) 
The DPW ala^^'^lntcjlns 



Division of So^i^ServIces through 82 branch offices which are located In each of the state's counties. 

Ins two regional and 11 field offices as supervising unjts over the branch offices. 



regl 

Botj/^the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC) and the Interstate Compact on 
Juvenl/es (ICJ) were administered by the Division of Social Services' compact office at the. time of this 
studyC However, the cbmpact office reported only keeping records of ICPC arranged placements, leaving 
iCJ/record kj^eplng as a Department of Youth Services responsibility. Mississippi has been a member of 
ICJ since 1958. The state joined the ICPC In 1976. ^ ^ ^ 
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C» Education 



The Special Education Section within the Department of "ucatlon (DOE) ^^^^^^ '■Thri''2" Hi!? 

and funding recommendation r-sponslb, , ,|,es for hand,^^^^^^^^^^^ 

that slnce,the state -and federal govern^ 



Information to the OOE, 



D, Juvenile Justice 



scintly has a family court. 

Adjudicated delinquents are committed the Mi l33,p,p, Dep^^^^^^^^^ 

S?r^t.r^iVc!.;VriWer::r%.^°1^r^1^^^ :lrsu^er;lei"group hoLs. The division 

S;^?Salns r^^onaf offices and has staff personnel within each court. 



E. Mental He'alth 



The Dep^^of Mental Health ioMH, Is j^f 'g^-V /^^^^^^^^ 
mental health Xv.Icee In MIssIss ppl. Th« Division of Mental Hea^^^^^^^^^^ children's 

^ySls'd'^'hotTni'.rge^n children's mentll ^«Vn;^Trte1rrcr.s?:nces! " "le'u^fTov.d ng'^wTSl 
;S;;r:1 Z^5^^^:'^ri'c:!, 0rvIs^'n^d1hTc™7^ services Dlvl^slon Of ^OMH pro- 

vj^te^hnfcif as^fst^ncefand program .s'upport fo^ 16 community mental health centers. . r 

The co^nunlty- ment.I health cen^e,^ ^0.^::.% "to'ren'co^n't^feT' C cen\Vr? Slrttron^'are'SS 
and their ser^v Ice "areas range , from part of ^°""ty„^° J^?.^T^^^^rs supervisors of 

nlst.red by regional commrss loners who. are, ^^^^ menta I hea I th, cen- 

the counties Included In a particular region or caTcnmenr • !,' ' , . . y^rw little by 

ters was. until very ^•'=«"+' V. /"PPo;^«<« » ^f^^^^^'^^^.J^ i^^L fn ?978! Se Dep^rt^nt of Public 

operations of. mental health centers bet*e,in July 1979 and June 1980. 

Sarvlces o'tfered locally Include day care, partial ^o^P'|«' 'J-Iiri.^Tt^i^J'^iJ^'oit^^^ 

?rar-c;j:rthrri; :St%'^nrer;::^^dei^^iertr;.:re':^;"^^^^^^^ -?'ri?s;rssrp;i when other sour- 

.c«s of funding, either public or private, were available. \ 

«Ith,a few expectlons. an -t'J SlVh^rt^r rvlt^renro^U^'cVa^awr^l-^^^^^^ 

alcohol, drug abuse, and rf-rd'tl^^^ Instead, 

Jackson and Hinds County, and al l of ?«P'»^ Pg""!^' ^2^^ health wnter created for the" remainder of Hinds 
It r.lUs upon services provided by the reglbnal mental neairn cenxer creoTea 

County and the city of iackson. . . ' , ^ 
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Mississippi is; not a member of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health. 

^ %■ . ' ' * ■ to 

F, Mental Retardation 

The Department of Mental Health Is also responsible for mental retardation f ^^^^J^^^ f the s^^^ 
level. The Division of Mental Retardation functions nwch the same ^s the Division of Mental Health, 
administering five mental retardation facilities whose service thrust Is geared more toward adults. Also 
similar to 'the Division of Mental Health Is the fact that It does not have an office explicitly set up to 
provide, supervise, or otherwise address children's services. 

^ The local mental health centers aisp provide mental retardation se^vjces at their 
although a continuum of services Is available among the centers for retarded Individuals, f^** ' ^ ^ny of 
the Individual centers could be described as providing a complete spectrum of mental retardation 
services; Among the services which can be ^ound for the retarded^ at the local level a e ^^'a^^aTlop,. 
parent and chl Id counsel Ing, preschool centers, work activities, group home residential care, case mana- 
gement, and staff development training for local education officials. 

The Division of Mental Retardation does not al locate funds for out-of-state placements an^» J[" 
general, provides technical assistance to the Independently operated centers I'n ^^P^."^^^^^^ 
Community Services Division of DMH. Any placements of mentally retarded children out of MIsslssIpp 
J^<i h^ve^^^ a similar fashion to that described In the preceding section' on mental 

health services. This would Involve. the DPW or other public or private funding sources. 



iV. FINDINGS .FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978' 

I ■ • ■ 

The results ofthe survey of state and local public agencies I m Mississippi are ""<=""^««" ZnJ^Z 
tlon of the profile; along with son» descriptive remarks about the" findings. The data has boen collected 
and organized so as to address the major Issues relevant to the oot-of -state placement of children which 
were Identified In Chapter U 

» 

A. The Number of, Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 

\ 

• \ 

• .Before proceeding to the specl),lc findings about polfcles and practices '"Mississippi, a sum^^^ 
the out-of-state placement activity among state and I oca h agencies Is offered Jab e 25-2. s over 
v^ew^hould serve to frame the InfoVfnatlon which follows. In terms of the nCmber of children to which thff/ 
pertain. 

Table 25-2 Indicates that most of the out-of-state placements that were r*PO[|«<' Vlfi 
state child welfare agency, the DPW 's Division of Social Services. Placements by this agency account Jor 
all but one of the children reported placed out of Mississippi by state agencies, with the remaining pla- 
cement having been made by the DMH's Division of Muntal Health. 

At the local level, placements were f.afrly Infrequent, with eight reported "V f^^°°'f l;^*^^"^ 
_^4^J^p^^^by_loea-tJJW4-4^ ret a rd n tlon can ter s. L oc a I alaggm^nts equal led. on ly_jbotrLon^ 

fourth of those reported by state agencies. > 

In the 'course of "Attempting to secure state agency Juvenile Justice placenwnt Information, the 
Depa;?ment orrou'th Services' referred the study to the DPW's Division ?^ ^o^ ^«;;',^fYo?"^ 
agency administered the Interstate Compact on Juven I les at that time and the p8pa''tmen+ ^^'^^^ 
did not keep information on out-of-state plac.ements. .When contacted - for this nformation, the 
O^.s m vision of SbcTai Services informed the study- that, records were not kept o" the placement of adju- 
dicated dellnauents across state lines and that no information was aval I able on the. placement of these 
chMdran Accord I nal^^^^^^^^ placements -out of Mississippi are 'designated, as not available In. 

Sl el3l2 anr'n tnUrpretIng the table, this should be attributed to the fa^t that the state agen- 
;?es havlnrresponslblllty for these children did not keep any of the Information that was requested by 



the study. 
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The DOE'S Division Special Education and the DMH»s Division of Meatal Retardation reported making 
no out-of-state placements lo 1978. , ; 



TABLE 25-2. MISSISSIPPI: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL* PUBLIC AGE^NCIES IN 
1978, BY AGENCY TYPE ' 









Number 


of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 




Levels of 

Government 


Chi Id 
Welfare 


Education 


Juveni le 
Justice 


Mental Mental 
Health Retardation 


Mental Health arid 
Mental Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 
Placements^ 


56 


0 




10 


' — b " 


57* 


Local Agency 
, Placements 


> 


8 




— c ..c 


6 


14 


Total 




8 




I 0 • 


' 6 . 


71 


* denotes Not Available. ^ 
— denotes Not Apr 11 cable.*' 






ji ■ • 







a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Independently or under a , 
court order*, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and 'others directly Involving the state 
agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to Table 25-11 for specific Information regarding state 
agency Involvement In arranging out-of-state placements. 

b. The DMH's Divisions of Mental Health and Mental. Retardjatlon were contacted separately for 
th I sv Information and their responses are displayed In the appropriate columns of this. table. 

c. Local mental health and mental retardation centers supplied this data and Is displayed In a 
separate column of^ thls table. a . 



Table 25-3 Indicates the number of placements made by local agencies In each Mississippi county or<> 
mu^tlcounty. Jurlsdlctlon.1 Counties are used throughout this volume as the basic political unit of analy- 
sis and reporting, but agdncle^ the boundaries' of counties. The local Mississippi 
agencies which are reported upon In Table 25-3 are of this type. Incidence figures reported for each 
nt y u n de r e d uc ati on a re f o r a l l o f the' l oc al e d ucaMo n ayw ic le s contalned~by th e cou nty fn--<ytieyM p.. . 
Therefore, the two placements reported for Jackson CoUnty represent single placements by 1t*o school 
districts. All mental health centers i>rovIde services to multlcounty regions, and Incidence reports for 
these agencies are Included at the end of the table under the heading for multicouftty Jurisdictions* 

Not apparent from Table 25-3 Is the geographic 'distribution of oxintl'es containing placing school 
districts, and mental health and mental retardation centers reporting out-of-state placements. One-half 
of the placements. reported by the^tvo agency types were^ from agencies serving the six southern-most coun- 
ties of Mississippi, which contain t0o SMSAs that are bordered by Louisiana to the west and Alabama to 
the east. These counties are George, Hancock, Harrison, Jackson, Pearl River, and Stone. 

' Except for one child, the. remaining out-of-state placements were reported by agencies .serving coun- 
ties which are on borders with other stetes, which are located In SMSAs, or which meet both of 'these 
•conditions. The single place^nt by a school district In Quitman County Is the only, one coming from a 
rural, nonborder county. * . . ^ 

- ■ -c 
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V TABLE -25-3. MISSISS-IPPI : 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE 
NUMBERf OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND 
^ , AGENCY TYPES REPORTING PLACEMENTS 

• ' . i— — ^ 

Number of CHILDREN 
IQ7Q Placed during 1976 



County Name 




Population® 
(Age 8-17) 


Education ' 


Menta 1 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Adams" 
Alcorn 
Amite 
Attala * 
Benton 


• 


7 71fl 
4,778 * 
2,676 
3,493 
1,600 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 ; 






Bo 1 1 var 
Ca 1 houn 
Carrol 1 
Chickasaw 
Choctaw 


• 


r 

'"■ 2,746 
1,847 
3,551 
1,650 


0 
* 0 
0 

o: , 

• 0 ' 


- 




Claiborne . 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coahoma 

Copiah . ^ 




2,713 
' 3,^74 
8i 962 
4, 928 


0 

1 

0* " 

0 

0 






Gov 1 ngton 
De Soto 
Forrest 
Franklin 
George 




11,081 

10,215 

1, AW 

2, ?>»34 


0 

V 

1 

0 
0 
0 


- 




Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 




J, 662 

3,958 . 

3, 560 
20,488 
4'ip420 


0 

! • 0 . 

0 

* 1 

0 






Holmes 
Humphreys 
isfiaquena 
Itawamba 
^Jackson 




\ 5 041 
3^242 
517 
3,093 
22,670 ' 


0 

' 0 ' 

' . O' ' 
V 'i 2 






Jiis^ec r 

Jefferson 

Jefferson Davis 

Jones 

Kemper 




3,207 
, 1.902 

2,637 . ' 
10,254 
1,948 


% 0 

* 0 ^ 
. 0'' 






Lafayette 
Lamar • , n 
Lauderdale 




3,992 
3,448 
12, 730 


^ 6 
,0 
0 




0 


Lawrence 
L^ake 




2,439 , 

■ 3,088 


0 
0 




•J ^ ,' . 


Lei 
^ Lef 1 ore 
Lincoln • z 
Lowndes 
Mad 1 son 




9,464 , 
8,483 
5,025 ' 
10,274 
7,090 


•0 

b 

*0 
0 
0 




it 

mmtm «l 

% 

* t 



TABLE 2^3. (Continued) 



County Mama 



Marlon 
Marsha ) I ' 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
' Neshoba 

N#wton 

Noxub^ 
Oktibbeha' 
Panola 
•Pearl River 

Perry. 
Pike • 
Pontotoc • 
Prentiss " 
Qui tman 

Rankin ^ 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stone 
^Sunflower 
Taljahatchle 
Tate 
Tippah 



Tishomingo 
Tunica 
Union 
Maltha 1 1 
Warren 

Washington 
Wayne ' 
Webster ^ 
Wilkinson ' 
Winston 

Yalobusha 
Yazoo' 



•1978 
Population* 
(Age 8-17) 



Nufnber of CHILCREN 
Placod during 1976 



Education 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



Muttrcounty Jurisdictions 

Addmst Amite, C la I borne, 
. Franklin, Jefferson, 
Lawrence, Lincoiii, Pike, 
Waithali, Wilkinson 

Alcorn, Ttppah, 

• Tishomingo, Prentiss 

Attiia, Carroii, Grenada, 
. ^ Holmes, Humphreys, ' . 
/ Leflore, Montgomery/ 
Sunflower 



4,717 
6,039 
6,678 
2,494 
4,259 

3,210 
2,880 
5,339 
6,046 
5,414 

• 1,946 
6,400 
3,380 
3,765 
3,504 

10,470^ 
4,480 
2, 029 
3, 991 
2,713 

1,582 
7,891 
4,317 
4,367 
'3,099 

2,693 
2,755 
•3,506 
2,507 
9,681 

15,681 
3,592 
1,777 
1,869 
3,827 

.2,2?.0 
5,797 



0 
0 
1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

^0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
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TABLE 25-3, (Continued) 



County Name 



1978* 
Population® 
(Age 8-17) 



itumber of CHILL 
Placed during 19 



Education 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



Benton, Chickasaw, Itawamba, 
Lee, Monroe, Pontotoc, 
Union 

Bol Ivar, Issaquena, 
Sharkey, Washington 

Calhoun,* De Soto, Lafayette,^ 
Marshal I ; Panola> 
Tate, Yalobusha 

Clarke, Jasper, Kemper, 
Lauderdale, Leaked 
Neshoba, Newtonji Scott, * 
Smith ^ 

CI ay,. Choctaw, Lowndes, 
Noxubee, Oktibbeha, 
Webster,' Winston 

Coahoma, Quitman, 
Tal lahatchle. Tunica 

Copiah, Hinds 

Covington, Forrest, 

Greene, Jeffehson Davis, 

9 Jonas, Lamar, Marlon, 
Perry, ^ Wayne . 

66orge> Jackson 

Hancock, Harrison, 
Pearl River, Stone 

Madison, Rankin, 
Simpson 

Sharkey, Issaquena 

Warren, Yazoo 

Total Number of 

Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total may Include 
dupl Icate count) 

Total Numt^r of Local 
Agencies Reporting 



8 

152 



0 
1 

0 
3 

1 

0 



6 

15 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile 
using data from two sources; the 1970 national census and the Natlona 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 
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B, The Out-ot-StjBte Placement Practices of Lpcal Agencies- 



As noted In reference to Table 25-2, the only locally administered agencies serving children In 
Mississippi are- school districts and mental health and mental retardation cent€frs. The i^^sults of the 
study's survey of these local agencies are presented In this section of the profile. Table 25-4 reflects 
the Involvement of local agencies In out-of-state placements. Only eight of the 152 local school 
districts placed children out of state. These agencies constitute about five percent of all 152 local 
education agencies. 

Relatively few mental health and mental retardation agencies reported out-of-state placements, as 
welt, with four of the 15 mental health and mental retardation centers being Involved In sending children 
to other states for care and treatment. These agencies represent 27 percent of all of those present in 
the state. 



TABLE 25-4. MISSISSIPPI: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LXAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978 



Number of AGENCIES, by Agency Type 



Response Categories 


Education 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Agencies Which Reported 
Out-of-state Placements 


8 


4 


Agencies Which Did Not Know If They 
Placed, or Placed but Could Not 
Report the Number of Children 


0 


0 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Place Out of State 


144 




Agencies Which Did Not Participate . 
In the Survey 


0 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


152 ' 


15 



The reasons why nonplacing local agencies' did not send children Into other states are summarized In 
Table 25-5, The response for al I 144 local education agencies that did not place chHidren ou^ of 
Mississippi In 1978 was that sufficient services were available In the state to meet children's needs. 
Ninety-four percent of these^ agencies added that the need for services that ml^ht require placement out 
of Mississippi did not occur in 1978, mentioned In the "other" category. 

About one-half of the mental health and mental' retardation agencies not placing children out of state 
said that sufficient services were available In Mississippi and that funds were not available for such 
placements should the need occur. Six agencies also reported a variety of "other" ^^"sons for not 
sending children Into other states In 1978, Including the fact that they relied upon the state child 
welfare and education agencies to attend to such matters, because of a lack of resources In their own ser- 



agenc 
vice area. 
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TABLE 25-5. MISSISSIPPI : . REASONS REPORTED BY LXAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 . 



Reasons for Nof Placing 
Chi ldr«n Out of Stat«a 



NumbT of Local AGENCIES, by Reported- R#ason(s) 

Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



LacKed Statutory Authority 

Resi^rlcted 

Lacked Funds 

Sufficient Services Available 
In State 

. r 

Other ^ 



Education 



0 

0 

144 
136 



0 
0 
5 

5 

6 



Number of Agencies Reporting 
No Out-of-state Placements 



144 



II 



Total Nuinber of Agencies 
Represented In Survey 



152 



15 



state 



al Soine agencJes reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 



placements* 



b. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-staste placements were 
against overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much 
red' tape, and were prohibitive because of distance. 



Interagency coopir«tlbn that occurred among public agencies In the course of placing children out of 
Mississippi Is described In Table 25-6. The table Indicates the presence of this kind of col la.boratlon 
among all school districts r^)ortIng placements and for all children placed by these agencies. One-half 



the mental health 



agencies In placing two-^thlrds 



and meritaL retardation 'centers reporting placements cooperated with other publilc 



of the children reported placed out of state by these og*ncIes.^ 
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TABLE 25-6, MISSISSIPPI: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY 
COOPERATION TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number and Percentage, by Agency Type 
Education 



Number Percent 



nentai 



Number Percent 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of -State 
Placements* 

AGENCIES Reporting Out-of -State. 
' Ptacem9nts> with Interagency 
Cooperation 



.100 



27 



13 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
" State 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State with I ntai-agency 
Coopef^ATibR — 



100 



100 



100 



67 



a. See Table 23-4, 



Table 25-77 descr^rbTn^ the cliaracterlstlcs of children placed Into other states by local agencies. 
Indicates that children placed by education agencies were In need of special education services as well 
as being physically, emotionally, and multiply Impaired. 

Children placed by mental health and mental retardation centers had similar problems to those 
described by the school districts, dnd also Included mentally retarded or developmental ly disabled, 
^unru Ly /d I sruplLlve, or -delinquent™ child 



TABLE 25-7. MISSISSIPPI: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
LXAL AGENCIES 



Types of Conditions" 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Mental Health and 
Education Mental Retardation 



^Physically Handicapped ' 7 

Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled * 0 

Unruly/Dlsruptlve 0 

Truant . 0 

JuvenI le Del Inquent 0 

Mentally 1 1 l/EmoMonal ly Dl sturbetJ 7 

Pregnant • . 0 



2 
2 
2 
0 
1 

3 

0 
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'TABLE 25-7. (Continued) 



Types of Condi tlons^ 


j7 Number of AGENCIES Reporting 

Mental Health and 
Education Mental Retardation 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 


0 


0 


Adopted 


0 


0 . 


Special Education Needs 


8 


3 


Multiple Handicaps 


7 


1 


Other , 


o" 


0 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


8 


4 



a. Some agencies reported more than one type of condition. 



There were no local agencies In Mississippi which placed more than four children out of state In 1978 
and, therefore, no agencies were requested to provide the Information collected from Phase II agencies In 
other states. 

C, Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 

An Issue of particular Importance to a study about the out-of-state placement of children concerns 
th« extent to which Interstate compacts are utilized to arrange such placements. Table 25-8 reports 
overall findings about the use of compacts In 1978 by local Mississippi agencies which arranged out-of- 
state placements. Information Is given to facilitate a comparison of compact utilization across agency 
types. 

Consideration of compact utilization by local education and Inental health and mental retardation 
agencies shows a distinct' contrast,. Only one pf the eight placing school .dj str lets reported util izing an 
Interstate compact during the placement of children. All four mental health and mental retardation agen- 
cies used such an agreement for at least a portion of their placements. Six school districts' compact 
utilization was undetecmlned. 



TABLE 25-8, , MISSISSIPPI : UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS BY tOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of AGENCIES 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Children Out of State 


Education 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHILDREN . 


8 


4 


e Number Using Compacts 


1 


4 


e Number Not Using Compacts 


I 


6 
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TABLE 25-8, (Continued) 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Ch 1 1 dren Out of State 



Number of. AGENCIES 



Educat 1 on 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



' ' • Number. with Compact Use 
" Unknown 

NUMBER OF PHASE^jl AGENCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 

• Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Chi I dren 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know - 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 

No • 

Don't Know • 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 

'No 

Don't Know 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

0 Number" wlth^Compact Use Unknown 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing'' 
Children Out of State 

Number of AGENCIES Using, Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using 
Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 
Use Unknown . 



denotes Not Applicable. 



Th#re are stronfl contrasts among service types when the number of <^ ' »<^X ^.ci^^^^^^^^ 
compact use are examined In Table 25-9. In fact, all children placed out of Mississippi In 1978 by local 
Sal health and mental retardation agencies were processed by a compact while only one of the eight 
education placements was determined to be arranged through an Interstate agreement. 
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TABLE 25-9. MISSISSIPPI: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND T>IE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN 



Children Placed Out of State 



Education 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 
HbHWI I Nb FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 



• Number Placed with Compact Us\ ^ 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 

a 

• Number Placed with Compact 
Use Unknown^ 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 

Number through Interstate Compact 
on the Placement of Children 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on. Mental Health, 

. • Number Placed without Compact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown ^ 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 
of State ^1 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use Unknown 



8 
1 
1 

6 

0 



8 
} 
1 

6 



6 
6 
0 



6 
6 
0 



— denotes Not App 1 1 cable. ' 

Agencies which placed four or less children out of state ^er* not asked 
to reobrt the actual number of compact-arranged placements. _'"stMd, these 
aaencK>s simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any. out- 
oV-^aU p ^^eLnt. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one 's. 
rhdicate/as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category ^'number placed with compact use unknown." 



compact use was undetermined. 
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FIGURE 25-1. MISSISSIPPI: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL' EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 




FIGURE 25-2. MISSISSIPPI: OTILIZATiON OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL 
MENTAL HEALTH AND MENTAL RETARDATION AGENCIES IN^ 19^78 



CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE BY 
MISSISSIPPI LOCAL 
MENTAL HEALTH AND 
51ENTAL RETARDATION 
AGENCIES 




/ 



OX NONCOMPACT ARRANGED 



100X COMPACT ARRANGED 



ox COMPACT USE 



UNDBTt 




\ 

\ 
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The Mississippi state agencies' reports of Interstate compact use, as seen In Table 25-10, reflect 
contrasts In utilization as well. However, In this case, the state child welfare agency reported 100 
percent compact utilization for 56 placements, while both' the state education and the mental health and 
mentjj retardation agencies reported no use of an Interstate compact for eight and seven reported place- 
ments, respectively. This fatter Information, conf I lets with the local agerjcy reports. The. state Juve- 
nile Justice agency was unable to supply any Information about Its out-of-state place?nent activity and 
compact utlll-zatlon In 1978. - . o ^ 



TABLE 25-10. MISSISSIPPI: OTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES , 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

We I fare Educat I on Just I ce Menta I Retardat I on 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placements 


56 


8 




4 


7 




Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


56 


0 






0 




Percentage .of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


100 


0 






0 





f denotes Not Available, 



D, The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



The ability of state agencies to report upon their Involvement In out-of-state placements j^s sum- 
marized In Table 25-11, This table expands upon the state agency Information provided In Table 25-2 by 
showing the number of children placed out of Mississippi In 1978 according to the type of Involvement by 
the state agencies In placement. The DPW's Division of Social Services and the DOE's Division of Special 
Education can be seen to have taken different roles In the out-of-state' p.lacement process, with the 
former state agency arranging and funding all 56 chl Id. welfare placements and the latter funding the 
eight education placements which were reported to have been arranged by school districts In the foregoing 
description of local agency practices. 

Information I s represented as unaval lab le^for the Department of Youth Services, the state Juvenile 
ustlce agency. The placement activities through the Interstate Compact on Juveniles, handled by the 
PW's Division of Social Services, Is, In the "Other" response of the chljd welfare column, and Infor- 
Rj^jtlon was also unavailable for the reasons stated In the prefatory remarks to Table 25-2, 

The only other out-of-state placefrients reported by Mississippi state agencies was one by the DMH's 
Division of Mental Health, for which the agency made arrangements without explicitly having legal or 
financlar responsibility for the chlldj The DMH's Division of Mental Retardation did not make any out- 
of-state placements In 1978, j 
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tXbLE 25-11. MISSISSIPPI: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO 
REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ..ARRANGING OUT- 
* OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



* 


P 


Number c 
aced during 




;n Reported , ' 
Itate Agencies 


Types of » Involvement 


Child . 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental Mental 
Health Retardation 


State Arranged and Funded 


56 


0 






0 ' 


Locally Arranged but 
State Funded 




8 




0 


0 


Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 


u 


A 




0 


* 0 


Subtotal.: Placements 
^ Involving Stata 
_ ' Funding* 


56 


.8 




0 


0 


Locally Af;iranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 




. 0 




0 


0 


o 

-State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Old Not Fund 
the Placement 


' 0 


^ 0 




1 


0 


Other 




' 0 




0 


0 


Total Numb«ir of 
Chi Idrep Placed Out 
of Stata With State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge^ 


56 


8 - 






0 



^ denotes Not Available* 
— denotes Not Applicable. 



a'. Includes all out-of-state plac^nts known to officials In the par- 
ticular state agency. . In some cases, this figure consists of placements which 
did not directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but simply 
Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through cade conferences 
or through various forms of Informal report I ng, , 

b. Other placements were Indicated to have been processed through the 
Interstate Compact on Juveniles, the number of .which was unavailable. 



lt> Is apparent from Table 25-12 that the only placements for J ?hi D^^ 

the elQht reported by the DOE's Division of Speqial Education and the lone child placed by the DMH's 
oJvlslo? of Ctal HMlth to Texas. -T^o of the eight placements^ by the state education agency were to 
states contiguous to-MlsslsslppI, one to Tennessee and another to Alabama. 

Destinations -eri not aval labfe 'for all children placed by the OPW's Division "of .Social Services or 
the. Department of l^outh Services. 
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TABLE 25-12. MISSISSIPPI: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
,OUrCF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE / 



^ - 


Number of CHILDREN Placed 




Destinations of 


Child 




JuvenI le 


Mental 


Chi Idron Placed 


Welfare 


Education 


"Justice 


Health • 


Alabama 


/ • 


1 




0 


Goorg 1 a 




1 






Mlsspurl 




2 






Tennessee 




1 




0 


Texas 




3 




r 


Placements fpr Which 


< 








({Destinations Could Not 










be Reported by State X 










Agencies ^ 


: All 


0 


All 


0 


Total Number of Placements 




■ 8 ' 




1 



* denotes Not Available. 



State agencies were asked to describe the children that they placed out of Mississippi according to a * 
list of conditions and statuses. The responses of these agencies are ,glven In Table 25-13, except for 
rhe Oepartinent^of Youth Services which did not provide descriptive Information. The DPW*s Division of 
Boclal Services was Involved In placing children out of state with a wide variety of characteristics, 
handicapping co?idltlons were menttoniad. Including^ ^^hy^cal, mental, developrnental , and emotional 
^Impairment. ChTi^dren wlfl^ behavioral' problems as well ^as^eglected children we're also placed out of 
tisslsslppi arid some placements were for foster or adoptive children^. 

The DOE*s Division of Special Education^ and the OMH*s Division of Mental Health mentloncKl placing 
/children who were emotionally disturbed/ making t^haf'characterjstlc the one most -frequently mentioned by 
state agencies. . . , 



TABLE 25-13. MISSISSIPPI: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
our OF STATE IN 1^78, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 







Agency"^ ypeo 




Types of Conditions 


Child We 


fare Education 


Mental Health 


Physlcariy Handicapped 


X 


0 


0 • 


Mentally Handicapped , 


s X 


0 ^ 


0 


Deve t opmenta 1 ly-DI sab 1 ed 


^ . X 




0 


Unru ly/Dlsruptlve 


X 


0 




Truants 


0 


0 \ 


0 


Juvenile Delinquents 


0 


0 


0 


Emotlpnally Disturbed 


X 


X ^ 


X 


Pregnant 




0 


' 0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 25-11. (Continued) 







Agency type" 




Types of ^Conditions 


Child Welfare 


Education 


Mental Health 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 




0 


0 


Adopted Chi Idren 


. X 


0 


0 ^ 


Foster Chi Idren 


X 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 



X Indicates conditions reported. 



st-t- an.nciM iera-f iirther asked ^to describe the type of setting nost frequently selected to reqelve 
ohi ,5;::%K'"t^7MVs;7s"lpMf the OPW., ■^'v'slon^f social Servl^^^ 

tnents were most frequently made to the homes, of relatives other than parents. "^J^^ +1 r°oiHln+i!i 
^1 Education and DMH's Division of Mental Health said that'll Idren «ere. most of ten sent Jo^esMentlal 
tr^tnient or child ^care facilities. The Department of Youth Services did not respond to. this question. 

•Finally, the only state agency which re^nded to Inquiries about expenditures for ou+"oj'-!|[»+« P'"" 
cemennwas the DM^'s Division of Mental Health, which said thatjio public funds were spent on the single 



reported placement. 



• E. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State. Placements 

■ . ; ^ * ---x ' ■ 

As a final review. Table 25-14 offers the Incidence of oMt-of-state f'?cen»nt? reported by 
MIsslLlSpl public agencies and the- number of children placed out of state In <rf ^„^''<=,'^^1'^« 

-n^riil hid knotledoe. Both the state child welfare and Juvenile justice agepcles have no loca public 
agencies had '*"<^'*^9®* . ^°L^,T7^;T^^^ ;,as able to report upon Its 1978 out-of-state placement 

Th« sta?S ^I«tS Sgency was report the number of children placed out of 

bctlvlty. Th« state "9^^^^^^ ,978. "This was not the case for the mental health and mental 

;i?i;ia}?S; Srv^^^^Ut'^ViaV^gencl., '.'ported' 14 1 ng Involved In the placement of six chl Idren wh Ich 
th# state agency did' not report • ^ ^ , ' * 

TABLE 25-14. MISSISSIPPI: STATE AGENCIES' KN0WLED(3E OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS* 





Child 
Welfare 


Education 


,^uvenl le Mental 
Justice Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


56 


8 




1' 

7 


Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies ' 


56 


8 




1 


Percentage of Placewents 
Known to State ^Agencies 


100 


100 




14 


• « denotes Not Available. 
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' This discrepancy In the state and local agencies' report of placement Incidence Is Illustrated In 
Figure 29-3, along with each state agency's compact utilization Information. 



FIGURE 25-3. MISSISSIPPI: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND 
LCfcAL PLACEMENTS AND USE OF 'pOMPACTS, AS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPfe- 





Cht id Welfare 



Education 



Juvenile Justice Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



• denotei^ Not Available. ' . ^ 

mm 

I State-'and Local Placements ' ■ * / 

State and local Placements Known to State Agencies % f 

State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 



V, CONCLUDING REMARKS 
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Belo^ appear some primary conclusions that 'can be drawn from thei study's survey of Mississippi public 



es. 
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• Most placement services and all funding of out-of-state placements are provided by state agen- 
cies In Mississippi, especially by the DPW's Division of Social Services. 

e The few out-of-state placements made locally occur among school districts and 

and mental retardation centers primarily In tx)rder counties and which cooperate with other 
public agencies in the placement process. * 

e The. child mljst likely to' be placed out of MIsstsslppI Is the »hard to place" handicapped or 
emotionally disturbed Individual. ' ' 

e The lack of recordkeeping on children placed' out of state through the Interstate Compact on • 
J)ivenlles Is one of the most serious deficiencies discovered In this study. 

The reader *ls encouraged to compare^natlonal trends described In Chapter 2 ^Ith findings wh Ich relate 
to specific practices In Mississippi In order to develop further concliislons about the state's Involve- 
ment with the out-of-state placement of children. | ^ 



FCXDTNOTE 



1 ^General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special j?^^ Populat on 
•stlJiteTtosed Tl^ wl^ national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County anji Clt^ 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington,, D.o., 1978*, • y w 
Infor^t l on about direct genera ! .state and loca l total per capita expenditures and expend I tureo for 
educatlonTnd pub^^^ al^o taken from data collected '>ytj;;?, U.S. Bureau of the Census ^nd 

?hev appear In^^S^^^^ Abstract of the United States: J979 (tOOth Edition), Washington, D.C, 



they 
1979. 



The 1978 estimated population ^of persons eight to 17 years old ^'asjev^loped by the Nat^ 
for JuvenI le Justice using two sources: the I9'^0 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975. 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau, of the Census. 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN MISSOURI 
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1 1 . METHODOLOGY 



Information was .systematical ty gathered about Missouri from a variety of sources using a number of 
data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statut«is and case law was undertaken.^ 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state of f Iclals'who ware able to report on agency policies^ 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of ^lldren. A mall survey was used, as a 
follow^p to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement 
practices of state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or 
supervisory oversight. , " 



• An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of thfor reported by state 

agencies suggested further survey requirements to , determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data col lection wa^ undertaken 

if It was necessary to: . > 

e verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; ""and 

e collect local agency data which was not available trom state government. \ 

, i ■ ■-.•^ ■ \ 
A summary of the data collection effort In Missouri appears below In Table 26-1. 
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TABLE 26-U MISSOURI: METHODS OF* OOLLECTING DATA 



Lov«ls of 

Government 



Chi Id 
Welfare 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 



Education 



Juvenile Mental Health and 

Justice Mental Retardation 



State 
Agencies 



Local 
Agencies^ 



Telephone 
Interview' 



Telephone 
' Interview 



Mailed Survey: .Mailed Survey: 
DSS officials. DESE officials 



Not ^ppl Icable 
(State Offices) 



Telephone 
Survey: 
10 percent 
sample of the 
S>97 local 
school ' 
districts to 
verbify state 
Information^ 



Telephone 
Interview 

Meljed Survey: 
DSS officials 

Telephone 
Survey: 
All 43 local 
probation 
offices 



Telephone - 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DMH officials 

Not AppI Icable 
(State Off ices) 



' a. Telephone survey was conducted by the National Juvenile Law Center of 
St. Louis under a subcontract to the Academy, 

b. Information attributed in this profile to the state's school districts 
and local probation offices was gathered from the state education and Juvenile 
justice agencies and the percent samples. 



. Hi, THE OR(SANIZATION OF SERVICES AND 0UT>OF-STATE PLA.CEMENt\ POLICY IN 1978 

A. . Introductory Remarks \ 

'1\^'U4 City, St. Louis. The es-tlm-ted\^978 population of persons eight 

to 17 years, old «as 821,912. - " \ 

Missouri has. five Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). \two of the SMSAs '"c'"<|«^'>- 
port7i^^rL «ntIg!ous statw: Kansas and Illinois. Other con1.Iguous states are Tennessee, OKI ahoma, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kentucky, and Arkansas. ^ ' 

MIsfeourl was ranked 50th nationally In total state and local per capita expend I turef, 46th In per 
capita Sendlture^ for education, and 38th In per capita expenditures for public welfare.^ 

/ ■ . ' '* . . 

B. Chi Id Welfare 



offered. 
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It Is reported that all out-of-state placements are made through the Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children (ICPC). Missouri has been a member of the compact since 



C. Education 



Missouri's Department of E I ementary and Secondary Education (DESE) has ^f'^^^Jf J'^.^P^^^^^^^^ 
Its ^^^uJ^l system. The 557 local school districts, however, ''^Zr^l'f^l fTTs^ i^rZ,^^^^ 
Drovldlna th^e normal curriculum .K-12 and special education services. According to DES.. P«"onnel, 
Mls^l state I awT Section 162.705, limits the authority of ' sdhool dl str lets to ^contract with nearby 
d s?r^ts 2 pubMc agencies for services within the state. If the lo«il ^<=^'°°\<''^;;'/;, '^^ ""-^^'^^ 
co^t^act for such services, the State Boar.d of Education may contract with j P"^ '^»^«J'^9"n I zatlon within 
or outside the state. The DESE reportedly keeps recor^Js on all placements made by their .depart;»«nt. 
Including out-of-state residential placements. 



D. JuvenI le Justice 



aftercare services. 



■1955. 
Amendment. 



E. Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



support workshops for the developmental ly disabled or the mentally III. 

In 1079- the Deoartment of Mental Health was uncertain about whether or not the agency had the 
stat;?ory au'th^rlty rjr^ce (^.H^ out of state. An attorney 9eneral -s^op In Ion on the subject ta^ 
that other than the specification In the .Interstate Compact on MentaP Health (ICMH) "^o"]^";*""™ 
??:L^rs Jieen pubf{^ institutions because of change 'V "^•<'!'c"Sh'' In twi""" 

have the authority to place patients out of state. Missouri Joined the ICMH In 1959. 

IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 
The results of the study's survey of state and local agencies »re I nc I uded J n th I s sect I on and are 
Chdpt4»r !• 
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h. The Number of Chlldr>n Ploc>c| In Out-of-Stoto Rosldehtial Settings 



A summary of out-of-state placement activity discovered among state and local agencies has been 
Included In Table 26-2 to Introduce the more specific survey findings to follow.v 

Table 26-2 Indicates that out-of-state placement Information was not available from the state child 
welfare agency, the DSS* Division of Family Services. This agency administers and supervises child 
welfare services throughout the state, and the absence of data from this source causes a major piece of 
the overall out-of-state placement picture to be omitted from the report. There were no placements 
reported by the Department of Mental Health* leaving the five placements reported by the Division of 
Youth Services and the 13 children reported by the Department of Elementary, and Secondary Education as 
the sum of Missouri state agency activity In out-of-state placements. ^ ;^ 

There jsre no child welfare or mental , health and mental retardation agencies under the auspices of 
local government, and local school districts were reported not to have placed any children out of Missouri 
In t978« Therefore, the only out-of-state placements which were made by , local agencies were the 
rest^onsibl I Ity of the local Juvenile Justice agencies, which reported sending 126 children Into other 
states for care In 1978. 



TABLE 26-2. MISSOURI: NUMBER OF OOT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY 
STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY 
TYPE • 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 



Levels of Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Government Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation Total 

State Agency 

Placements^ ^ « 13 3 0' 20 

Local Agency 

Placements 0 126 — 126 

Total * ^13 131 0 146 



* denotes Not Aval I able. 

, — denotes Not Applicable. 

a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded 
Independently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, 
and others directly Involving, the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer 
to Tabid 26-13 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement in 
arranging out-of-state placements. 



Table 26-3 lists the counties served by circuit courts' probation offices. Circuit courts often 
serve more than one county. Where a court and Its probation office have single-county Jurisdiction, the 
number of placemeints Is Indicated In the county list; where there are multlcounty service areas, 
placement Incidence reports appear under multlcounty Jurisdictions. „ 

Jackson and St. Louis County JuvenI le Justice agencies' placed the largest nuntber of children out of 
Missouri, accounting for nearly one-half of all local Juven I le Justice placements. The .remain Ing 64 
placements are distributed among 13 single and multlcounty probation offlces« only one (swerving Carter, 
Howell, Oregon, and Shannon Counties) of which placed more than ten children out of MIssburU This 
agency placed 13 children out of state and, tike M other Juvenile Justice agencies reporting placements. 
It serves counties which border on other states. Agencies serving no SMSA counties figure substantially 
into total local Juvenile Justice placements, making 34 percent of all placements discovered among the 
court probation offices. 

MO^i.^ 
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TABLE 26-3. MISSOURI: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE NUMBER OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LKAL AGENCIES 
1^ '^IB, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES REPORTING 
P _^NTS 



County Name 




1978 - 
Population* 
(Age 8-17) 




Number of CHILOREN 
, Placed dur 1 ng 1978 

JuvenI le Justice 


Adair 
Andraw 

Atch 1 son 

Audrain 

Barry 




2^996 
2,452 
1,334 
4,626 
3,418 




— 


Barton 
Batas 

Benton 

BoMtngar 

Boona 




1,618 
2,697 
1,698 
1,629 
12,156 






Buchanan 
Butlar 
Caldwal 1 
Ca 1 laway 
Camdan 




15,285 
6,)45 
1,452 
4,671 
2,433 






Cape Girardeau 

Carrol 1 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 




7,859 
1,895 
863 
9,492 
^ 1,681 






Charlton 
Christian * 
Clark 
Clay 
Clinton 




1,669 
3,401 
1,516 
24,502 
2, 562 




0 


Cole 
Cooper 
Crawford 
Dade 
Dal las 




8,550 
2,373 
2,640 
1,074 
1,917 




' 5 ■ 


Daviess 
De Kalb 
Dent 
Douglas 
Dunklin 




1,395 
1,330 , 
2,276 
1,940 
6,654 




WW 
— 


Frank 1 1 n 
Gasconade 

won Try 

Greene 
Grundy 




12,766 
1,867 
1 1QQ 

26,320 
1,713 




0 


Hdr p 1 son. 

Manry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 




1,563 
3,197 

./ 810 
997^ 

1,569 






Howell 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 


V 

{ 


, 4,405 
1,818 
108,085 
13,405 
24,777 . 




25 est 
6 est 
8 est 
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TABLE 26-3, (Continued) 



County Name 



1978 
Population* 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of PHILQREN 
Placed during 1978 

JuvenI le Justice 



Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 
Linn 

Livingston 
McDonald 

Macon 
MadTson . 
Merles 
Marlon 
Mercer 

Ml I ler 

Mississippi 
Moniteau 
Monroe 
.Montgomery 

Morgan 
New Madrid 
Newton 
Nodaway 
Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaskr 

Putnam 
Ral Is 
>, Randolph 
Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 
St. Charles 
St, Clair f 
St, Francois 
St, Louis 

Ste, Genevieve 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 



• 4,713 

935 
3,861 
4,865 
4,348 

1,909 
3, 744 
. 2,201 
2,460 
2,879 

2,405 
1,510 
1,231 
4,778 
643 

• 2,699 
3,234 
2,032 
1,683 
2,127 

2,065 
4,842 
6,060 
2,946 
1,681- 

2,333 
1,025 
5,198 
2,666 
5,547 

5,368 
3,130 
7,439 
2,749 
5,272 

880 
1,468 
3,643 
3,672 
1,249 

2,^256 
24,743 
1,366 
6, 781 
174,841 

2,820 
3,739 
739 
935 
6, 735 



37 
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TABLE 26-3, (Continued) 



County Name 



1978 
Population® 
(Age 8-17) 



Juveni le Justice 



Shannon 
Shelby 
Stoddard 
Stone 
Suit Ivan 

Taney 
Texas 

Vernon 
Warren' 
Washington 

Wayne 
Webster 

Worth ' • 
Wright. 

St, Louis City 

Multlcounty Jurisdictions 

St, Charles, Pike, Lincoln 

Carter, Howef I, 
Oregon, Shannon 

Charlton, Linn, Sullivan 

Lafayette, Sal Ine 

Bates,' Henry, St« Clair 

Mississippi, Scott 

Atchison, Gentry 

Barry, Lawrence, Stone 

Marlon, Monroe, Ralls 

Oe Katb, Caldwet I, 
Daviess, Livingston 

St« Francois, Madison 
Perry, Ste. Genevieve, 
Washington 

Butler, Ripley 

Cooper, Pettis 

Cedar, Vernon, 
Barton, Dade 

C^ss, Johnson 

Laclede, Ml I ler, 
/Moniteau, ^organ, 
Camden 

Phelps, Maries, 
Pulaski, Texas 



1,429 

1,330 
4, 721 
1,889 
1,057 

2,149 
3,834 
2,941 
2,363 
3,342 

.^,802 
3, 594 
515 
2,466 

85,145 



2 est 



15 est 
0 

0 
0 

0 V 
0 

0 ' 
0 




/ 

/o 
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TABLE 26-3. (Continued) 



County Nans© 



1978 
Population* 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN^ 
Placed during 1978 

Juvenile Justice 



Muiticounty Jurisdictions (Continued) 

' Adair, Knox, . 
Lewis 

Putnam, Harrison, 
^ Mercer, Grundy 

Andrew, Buchanan, Clinton 

Clark, Schuyler, Scotland 

Benton, Dal las. 

Hickory, Polk, > 
Webster 

Newton, McDonald ^ 

Crawford, Dent,. Irori,^ 
Reynolds, Wayne 

Carrol I, Ray 

Audralnp Montgomery, 
Warren 

New Madrid, Pemiscot 

Howard, Randolph 

Macon, Shelby ' 

Franklin, Gasconade, 
Osage 

Christian, Douglas, ^ 
Ozark, Taney, Wright 

Boone, Callaway 

Cape Girardeau, Bollinger 

Stoddard, Dunklin ' 

Total Number of 
Piacements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total may include 
duplicate count) 

Total Number of Local * 
Agencies .Reporting 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

. 0 
3 est 

1 

3 est 

0 
0 



126 est 
43 



— denotes Not ApptlcableV 



a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice, 
using .data from -Two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 
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B. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



Table 26-4 shows the Involvement of MIsSourl local agencies ' " ,^ Vr'!^;t^?J^ 
Th^ -ft-.Kti» iiiu<tr*it«* that no school districts were Involved In this practice In that yedr ana rnar 
I^cit ^ the 43 iliri^U^^^ -'th juvenile Jurisdiction did report placing at least one 

child out of Missouri. 

It is also Important to point out that all agencies contacted agreed to "participate In the study and 
were prepared to report on their Involvement In out-of-state placements. 



TABLE 26-4. MISSOURI: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LXAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING, OUT-OF-STATE 
' PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



V 



R^ponse Categories « 


Eojcaf Ion 


JuvenI le Justice 


\ 

Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State 
Placements 

• ^ 

Agenclekwhich Did Not Know If They Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not Report the 
Number of, Chi Idren ^ 


0 


17 


0 


0 


Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 


557 


26 


Agencies Whlch^DId Not Participate In the 
Survey • \ ' « 


0 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


557 


; 43 



\ 



\ 



Those local school distl-lcts and JuvenI le probation of flees ^h't were not 

. . .« .... t . ^.^M I A r*« whu . Ji/«r>r%rn 1 nn TO a I I ST OT 



nvolved In 1978 In placing 

are .nrlbut.l>l. to fhH e.t«ory. 'I"* S,"?''^ ff S^.tou" . "so wo»ld«l this ro.soh. The 

crovlMd this r.spoi;s.. *ll« nCno loo. •gohcl^^^^^ „„„„ o(, 

r'S^9iH£i-H« 

children's needs. \ 
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TABLE 26-3. MISSOURI: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 197$ 



Reasons for Not Placing 
Chlidren^ut of State® 


Number- or Locai Aijtriuico, 




Education 


JuvenI le Justice 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


510 


0 


Re^trlc-fed^ 




0 ' 


•Lacked Fynds . 


j ' 3; 


2 


Sufficient Services Available 
In State ' 


46 , 


25 


O'ther^ 


9 


2 


Number of Agencies Reporting 
No Out-of-state Placefnents 


. ' 557 


26 


Total Number, of Aoenc.les 
Represented In Survey 


55Z 


43 



' ■ Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging outrof- 
state placements. / — 



b. Gener-al4y-4t)Cluded restrictions based on agency policy, ex&'cutlve order, 
compliance with carta In ^federal and state guidelines, and specific court orders. 

^v.iii^ Generally Included such reasons as out-of-stat^lacements were against 
overall agency poflcy^ were disapproved by parents, invoryed too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance. / 



Juvenile probation offices, as. well as other agencies, sometimes seek the <»[;s"'^»^'o" «f*^*^^ 
of other public agencies In the process of placing children out of state. The extent to which other 
aUcI^ the placements court probation offices Is^reported In ^ w th o?h2r 

oKe-half of the Juvenile Justice agencies, reporting placements J nd I cated that ^^^V J«>P^^«^^?^ !l L!! on 
public /agencies In maklng'but-of-state placements. However, this cooperation was not brought t^bear on 
a propbrtlonal number of placements, with less than one-third. of them being made with .the Involvement of 
other agencies. ' 
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TARIP 26-6 MISSOURI; THE EXTENT Of INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TABl£ 26^. Ji^JSSik OUT^F-STATE PLACEMENTS BY^UOCAL 
.AGENCIES tN 1978 



Sed Table 26-4. 



Number and Percentagst 
by /^gency iype 
^JuvenTlQ Justice 

Number Percent 



AGErCIES Reporting Out-of-State Placements^ 


17 


40 


AGENCItS Reporting Out-of-State Placements with 


9 


53 


Interacjency Cooperation 






Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 


126 


100 


Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of gtate with 


36 


29. 


Interaaency Cooperation 





AM .OC-. agencies -porting out-of-state ^-v- op^^-':^^ r.^fH^n^j'^ 
children placed according to a 'J^l °^'=f'"f l'^"^ tosJ frequent number of responses ^wece gl ven by 
the local probation offices and ' j"^"^.,'^^*^"^^^ Less than one-third 6f the Juvenile 



TADic 56 7 * MISSOURI* CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
TABLE 26-7. JIJSO^^^' ,^^^^1^ REPORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 



Types of Conditions" 



Number of Agencies. Reporting 
JuvenI le Justice 



Physica^Mv Handicapped ^ . 

Mentally f^e^tarded or Developmental ly Disabled 

Unruly/Dlsruptlve 

Truant 

JuvenI ie Del Inquent 

Mentally 11 1 /Emotionally Disturbed 

Pregnant 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 

Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 

Adopted ^ 

Special Education Needs 

Multiple Handicaps 



0 
1 

10*^ 

5 
11 

3 

0 

3 

5 

' Q. 

0 

1 
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TABLE 26-7. (Continued) 



Number of Agenc I es Report I ng 
Types of Con^lltlons* . . ^ Juvenile Justice^ 

• , - . • s . 

other . * , 0 

• Number of Agencies Reporting , " TV 

9. Some agencies reported more than one type of condition. 



I 



C.^ Petal led Data from Phase II Agencies 

r^nlLUS*"® ^T^^ out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional Informatlor was 
requested. The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II 
agenc es. The responses to the" additional questions are reviewed In this section of Missouri's state 
I'^tlll: «K. k'"*''*'" ^•♦•r*nces are made to Phase M ^gencles, they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging five or. wore out-ofr^state placements In 1978. 

The relationship between the number of I oca h M I ssour I Juvenile Justice agencies surveyed * and the 
total number of children placed out of state, and agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In 
Figure 26-1. Forty-one percent of the placing agencUs are In the Phase It category. They reported 
arrswglpg 82 percent of the local Juvenile Justice agencies In 1978. Clearly, the detailed Information 
to be reported on the practices of Phase 11 agencies Is descriptive of the major fty^ of out-of-state 
placements arranged by local Juvenile Justice agencies, In Missouri In 1978. 

i. . MO-12 
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FIGIFE 26-1. MISSOURI: REUT lONSH IP BETWEEN THE NIWBER OF LOCAL 
FIGIFE 1. gy^^YED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, AND 

AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN' PHASE I I, BY AGENCY 

TYPE 



Juvenile Justice 



Numbe^ 



of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
. Out-of-state Placements In 
1 978 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Five or More Placements In 
1978 (Phase 1 1 Agencies) 




Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
by Phase 1 1 Agencies 



Percentage of "Reported' Placements 
In Phase I L 





■ / • ' 

1 ' Th. .oc-tlons Of. the sev.n Ph.s- . . -genc.-s 1.,^'lf::r:Z^^^ll''^'ti 1? 

(ffi??) M?va wuntus which are on a Missouri border. / — 

MO-13 ■ /' 
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FIGURE 26-2. MISSOURI: COUNTY LOCATION OF LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES 




Local Phase M Juv*nl !• Justice agencies were asked to report the states to wh ch chl Idron were sent. 
Table 26-8 surmarlzas the destinations that were given for ch 1 1 dren p I aced by the P'^o'ff jf" 
In this category. Interpretation of the findings for children's destlnat ons must be qualified by the 
f^t therdSltlnatlonsPe not reported for 32 percent of the children P^;<=?^JyJ''f„''9^'}f„^f' ^^ver 
appears a clear preference among reporting agencies for settings which are located In 'Hlnols. Over 

omi-half of the chlldPen for which destlnetlons "•'"V.^l' **"„V °h wlSr^k, ^ 1I78 ^hi 

one^foorth of these chHldren went to Kensas and seven children were placed '"^"."^'braska In 1978. The 
remaining sU children W to as many states, the most distant of which were Florida, Louisiana, and 



Ohio. 



TABLE 26-8; MISSOURI: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Destinations of Children 
Placed Out of State 


Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Juvent ie Justice n 


Florida 

,1 1 llnols ^ 

iowa ^ 

Kansas 

Louisiana 


1 

39 

1 

18 
1 


Nebraska 
Ohio * 

Oklahoma . 
Texas 


7 
1 
1 
1 


Placements for Which Destinations Could Not be.^ 
Reported by Phase II Agencies 


\ 


Total Number of Phase II Agenclos 


\ 7 


Total Number of Children Placed by Phase II Agencies 


\^103 




Figure 26-3 focusei on the number of children who were placed Into states contiguous t^^^^^ 
Ph«<!« Tl lutfenlle lustlce agencies. It Indicates a strong trend.toward use of the border states by these 
aS^ncles C^^y'four chlld?e^^ 70 for which destinations were aval lable were not placed Into one of 

?h^»e ^de? sta?es;- T^^^^ preferences for settings In Illinois Is especially apparent here, 

?S?vln^ n«Jarly 60 percent of children placed to surrbunding states. There were no placements In 1978 
to Arkansas, Kentucky, or Tennessee, hoWever. 
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FIGURE 26-3, MISSOURI: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED PLACED 
IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO MISSOURI BY LXAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES* 




Phase II 'agencies were asKod to describe why these placements were mode. Table 26-9 summarizes the 
responses of the :^even reporting Juvenile Justice agencies and Indicates the most frequent rationale for 
placing children Into other, states was to enable them to be In the. home of a relative. Five agencies 
also said that Missouri lacked services comparabia to other states and that they had experienced previous 
success with particular receiving facilities. Finally, four local agencies reported placing children out 
o^^state as an alternative to putting them In a'^^public Institution In Missouri. 
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TABLE 26-9. MISSOURI : REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT 'OF STATE 
IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY. LOC/^L PHASE II AGENCIES 

NumbT of AGENCIES Reporting 
Reasons for Placement* Juven I le ^'Justice 

Rac^lvJno Facility Closer to Child's Home, Despite 

. Being Across State Lines 0 

Previous Success with Receiving Fad 1 1 ty ^ ^ 

Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 5 

Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children Out of State ^ 0 

Children Failed to Adapt to In-State Facilities 2 

Alternative to In-State Publ Ic Institutionalization 4 

To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental ) 6 

Other ? 

Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 7 

^ a. Some ago .cles rjMorted more than one reason for placement. 



The types of settings most frequently selected by Phase II Juvenile probation offices placing more 
than four children Into other states are Indicated In Table 26-10. Again, relatives' homes seem to be 
preferred by most agencies, while a minority said that residential treatment/child care facilities or 
group homes were most frequently selected. ^ 



TABLE 26-10. MISSOURI: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF RESIDENTIAL 
SETTINGS USED BY LXAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Categories of 
Residential Settings 


. Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
JuvenI le Justice 


Residential TreatmentA^hlld Care Facility 


■ \ ^ ^ ■ ■ 


Psychiatric Hospital 




Boardlng/MI I Itary School 


0 


Foster Home 


0 


Group Home ^ 


1 


Relatlvefs Home (Non-Parental) 




Adoptive Home ' 


0 ■ ' 


Other 


0 


Number of Phase 11' Agencies Reporting 


7 



ERIC 
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monitoring practices were undertaken at Irregular Intervals. 



T^BLE 26-M. MISSOURI: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS AS REPOPtTED BY LXAL PHASE I I 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Methods of Monitoring 



Written Progress Reports 



Frequency of 
Practice 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Other D 



Number of AGENCIESa 
JuvenI le Justice 



2 
3 
0 
I 



On-site Visits 



Telephone Cal Is 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Other D 

Quarterly 
Semlannua I ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 



0 
0 
t 

2 

I 
I 

0 
3 



Other 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Othert^ 



Total Number of Phase 
Agencies, Reporting 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring, 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals. 



Local Phase II agencies were ' further asked to provide Information /^'^^.^./^P^^^^^^ 
placements. Six of the seven local placing agencies were able to provide this Information and they 
reported spending $36,889 for placements out of Missouri In that year. 

D. 'Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 

The survey of local Juvenile Justice agencies In Missouri also cteterm I ned the extent ^ 

MO-18 
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TABLE 26-12. .MISSOURI: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LaAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Local Agendas 'Which Placed 
Chi Idren Out of State 



Number of AGENCIES 
JuvenI le Justice 



NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING FOUR OR LESS CHILDREN 

• Number Using Compacts 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact UseJUnknown 
NUMBER OF PHASE II AGENCIES PLACING CHILDREN 

• Number Using Compacts ^ 

Interstate Compact on the Placement of Cilldren 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes ' 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

• Yes . 
No 

Don't Know 



e Number Not Using Compacts 
• Number with Compact Use Unknown 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing Children Out of State 
Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 
Number of AGENCIES Not Using Compacts* 
Number 'Of, AGENCIES with Compact Use Unknown 



10 
3 
7 
0 
7 
4 



0 
2 



4 

2 

1 



17 
7 

10 
0 



I 



Further knowledge concerning the utilization of interstate compacts Is acquired through consideration 
of the Information given In Table 26-13, This table Indicates the number of children who were. or were 

• not placed out of state with a compact, ^ An examination of the overall trends shows that a total of 80 

• children were placed In out-of-state residential care In 1978 without the use of a compact. Twenty-three 
of the 103 children placed out of state by Phase II agencies were processed through an nterstate 
canpact. Twenty-two of these placements were arrange^ through the Interstate Compact on Juveniles. 
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TABLE 26- 13, Ml SSOUR I : NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE\ Ori L I Z AT I ON 
OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Children Placed Out of State 



Number of CHILDREN 
\ JuvenI le Justice 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 
HtRJMF lWi FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact 
Use Unknown^ ' 

CHILDREN PLACED BY iPHASE ^1 1 AGENCIES 

e Number Placed with Compact Use^ 

Number through Interstate Compact 
on the Placement of Children 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on JuvenI les 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health 

; e Number Placed without Compact Use 

e Number Placed with Compact U<se 
Unknown 

TOTALS 

Number « of CHILDREN Placed Out - ^ 

of S1:ate 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 



Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use Unknown 



23 
3 
14 

6 

103 
23 



22 
0 

14 

i 
\ 

126 

\ 

^26 
80 
20 



a* Agencies which placed four or less children out. of state were not asked 
to report the actual number of compact-arranged placements* Instead^ these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placement* Ther^efore, If a compact was usod« only one placement is 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category **number placed with compact use unknown*** , \ 

b*' If an agency reported using a compact but could not report the number\of 
placements arranged through the specific compact^ one placement Is Indlcatedlas 
compact-arranged and the others are Included In the category "number placed wlWh 
compact use unknown*** . \ 



Graphic representation of the Information gathered about Interstate compact utilization for children 
placed out of state In 1978 by loca[i;''a§eoe4es Is lllus^trated In Figure 26-4. This figure Ishows that of 
the {26 children reported placed oiTt of state by local Juvenile Justice agencies In Mls;sounU 63 percent 
were noncompact arranged placements^ 21 percent were' compact arranged^ and compact use was 1 undetermined 
for 16 percent* \ ' 
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FIGURE 26-4* MISSOURI: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTJCE AGENCIES IN 1978 : 




Missouri stato agencies also reported • compact utillzatton Information about the out-of-state 
placements of which they had knowledoe and It is displayed In Table 26-14. The state child welfare 
agency had no placement or compact Information available at the time of this study. Tha^state education 
agency reported that none of the 15 children placed out of state In 1978 were sent with compact use. The 
state Juvenile Justice agency rjeported only six children were placed out of Missouri [with the use of an 
Interstate compact, a far smaller number than reported by local agencies In Table. 26-13. 
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TABLE 26-14. MISSOURI: OTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED r : STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, BY 
i AGENCY TYPE 





Child Welfare 


Education Juvenile Justice 


Total, Number of State and 
Local Agancy-Arrangad 
Ptacaniants 


« 


15 131 


Total Numbar of Compact- 
Arranged Placemants 
Reported by State Agencies 


« 


0 6 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


« 


0 5 



* denotes Not A va liable. 



- E. The Out"of -State Placement Practices o f State Agencies > 

' ' • . . . 

' The placement Information provided ^ for state agencies 1n Table 26-2 Is expanded In the following 
Table 26-15 by displaying the number' of ■ fcM Idren ptacecj by the agencies, listed by the type of 
Involvement undertaken by the agencies In the placement process. Table 56-15 Indicates that there was no 
pla^ment Information ayat labia from .the OSS* Division of Family Services. 

The 15^educatlon placements which were state^ arranged and funded, upon referral from local school 
districts, are shown In the second column and the OESE was able to rule out any other types of 
Involvement. The Division of Youth Services In the DSS and the' Department of Mental Health were a [so 
able to thoroughly describe their Involvement In out-of-state placements, wlth^the state Juvenile Justice 
agency being the. only one reporting children placed out of state. However, this agency apparently did 
not- have jcnowledge" of the placements made by the local, probation departments In Missouri. 
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TABLE 26-15. MISSOURI: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of^QH I LDREN Reported, 
Placed during 1976 by State Agencies 



Types of Involvemant 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuyenI le 
Justice 


Menta 1 
Menta 1 


Health and 
Retardation 


State Arranged and Funded 




1w5 


2 






Locally Arranged but 
State Funded 




0 


0 •. 




<• 


Arranged and Funded 




, 0 


0 




0 


Subtotal: Placements- 
Involving State 
Funding 




15 


2 




0 


Locally Arranged and 
Funded 9 and Reported 
to State . 




0 


1 






State Hel ped .Arrange^ 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 




0 


0 




0 


Other 




0 


T 




0 


Total Number of 

Chi Idren Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or • . 
• Knowledge* j 




15 


6 




/ 

0 



" d«no/es Not Avallabl«« 
— den^ss Not Appllcabls. 

a. Includes all out-of-state placements known to offlcjals .In the 
particular state agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements 
Shich'did Aot directly Involve affirmative action T)y the state agency but may 
simply Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case 
conferences or through various forms of Informal reporting. 



' Destination information was sought from all state agencies In the same way as from local ^agencies 
Diaclnrrre tLn fou^^ state. Again, «,e destination of children placed, by the, state 

CM Id weTfaTe aoency waV not reported. The Department of Elementary and Secondary Education placed 
«5iiJt a I ofTt»^c^?tdren In^o the bontlguo'us state of Kansas,, except (for one f''*' 
pinnsvlvan a. The Division of Youth Services sent children In smell numbers to a total of five states, 
mii orCl?;h are contiguous to Missouri: Illinois, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. Two other children went to^ 



Colorado and l^ah. 
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TABLE 26-l6i. MISSOURI: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
I OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
, BY AGENCY TYPE ^ 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 





* 

Destinations of : 
Chi 1 dr en Placed 

i 




Child 
Welfare Education 


Juven 1 le Justice 




r 


Colorado 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 
Utah 




0' 
0 

^14 
0 
1 

0 - 


Q 
2 
1 

0 
I 






Placements for Which i 
Destinations Could r«|ot 
be Reported by State 
Agencies r 




/ 

All /. 0 


0 




• V 


Total Number of Placements 




* 15 , 


6 





* denotes Not Available. 



The characteristics of children placed Into other states by Missouri state agonc es are Included In 
Table 26-17. The data Indicates that the Division of Youth Services placed only children who had been 
edjudlcated delinquent. The Department of Elementary and Secondary Education reported placing children 
who were mentally, physically, and emotionally Impaired, as , well as those who had a history of being 
unruly/dlsruptlve. The characteristics of children placed by the DSS' Division. of Family Services werf 
not reported. , I / 



TABLE 26-17. MISSOURI! CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT-OF-STATE 
IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY 
^ TYPE * i - 

^ \ 



Agency Type" j_ 

Types of Conditions ~ . "^ Education. '^Juver^Ile Justice 



Physically Handicapped 


X 




Mental ly Handicapped j 


X 


0 


Developmental ly Disabled 


0 


0 


Unruly/Disruptive 


X 


0 


Truants 


0 


0 


Juver^l le Delinquents 


0 


X 


Emotionally Disturbed 


X 


.0 


Pregnant 


0 


d 

1 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


0 
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TABLE 26-17. (Continued) . / 



Agency Type' 



Types of Conditions 


Education 


JuvenI 


e Justice 


Battered, At>andoned« or Neglected 






0 


Adopted ChlJdr«n 


■ 7 ' 




0 


»Foster Chi Idren 


0 




0 


Oth«r 


• 0 




0 



a. X indicates, conditions reported. 



Missouri state agencies also reported the out-of-state residential setting most frequently used In 
1978 for the placements they .reported. The OSS' Division of Family Services, despite being unable to 
report Incidence of placements^ noted that children were most frequently sent out of state to live with, 
relatives. The DESE most often placed children In psychiatric hospitals outsld^ of Mlssour^I and the 
state Juvenile Justtce agency reported using foster homes most frequently for Its oUt-of-state placements 
In the reporting year. 

" Table 26- 1©- describes state agency expenditures for out-of-state -placement^ by the source of funds 
'.that were used. The* DESE spent only state fu^ids for' Its placements. In the amount of $40,555. The 
Division of Youth Services did npt report on the expenditures of local funds but was able to rule out the 
use of federal or other funds for out-of-state placements. In addition, the division saici that $1,500 In 
state funds were spent to. place children Into other states In 1978. Information on the child welfare 
agency's expenditures for placements Info other states was not reported. 



TABLE 26-18. MISSOURI 5 PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY. STATE 
AGENCIES J 




"\ Expenditures, by AGENpY Type 

^ • * - Child I 

Levels of Government Welfare Education Juvenile Justice 

' : : ^1 / • — 

e Ste-re * ' $40,555 

. e Federal * ' . ^ 

e Loca I » 0 

e Other » 0 

Total Reported Expenditures * $40,555 

* denotes Not Aval lable. ^ ^ 
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F, State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-^f -State Placements 



The following Table 26-19 reviews the W-of-state placement Involvement of ssou^r I publ Ic agenc es 
and eLch state W knowledge of this- placement activity- ,,^g«\n' ^^iif '^"^^f»T^ 

Services (the state *ch I Id welfare agency ) was unable to provide this Information at ^f^®/J"« ^f this 
s?Cdyr The state education andNmental heilth and mental retardation agencies both had completa knowledge 
of their own and. In the case of education, their local counterparts' out-of-state placements-- The 
Division of Youth Services, ?is was seen In. Table 26H5, reported thajttfTocak agencies were involved J n 
only one child's placement In 1978, and that five other children were T^^c^rn to have been placed 'nthat 
year. These six children were only five percent of the total number of Juvenile Justice placements 
determined to have been arranged by Missouri local Juvenile Justice agencies. 



TABLE 26-19. MISSOURI: STATE AGENCSES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUr-OF -STATE PLACEMENTS 



Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Welfare Education Justice, Mental Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Loca I Agency P I acements 

Total Number of^ P I acements 
Known to State Agencies 

Percentage of Placements , 
Known to State Agencies 





1 • ■ 


15 


131 

* 


0 






15 


6 


•0 






100 


5 


100 



* denotes Not Aval lable. 



/ 



' This lack of state agency knowledge of local agencies' placements Is 1 1 lustrate^ In Mgure 26- 5. 
Although state agencies are responsible for the administration of '"+«"tate compacts, the^state Juvenile 
JustlcS agency's report of placement activity anong local agencies did not reflect the 23 children 
reported to have been placed out of state, with compact use In Table ib-M, 
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FIGURE 26-5. MISSOURI: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF. STATE AND LOCAL PLACEMENTS 
AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE ^' 



140 
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r 
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Child Welfare Education 
* denotes Not Available. 



Juvent le Justice 



■^H State and Local Placements 

mil State and Local Placements Known to Statei Agencies 

CZZl* State and Local Compact Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 
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' V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



There are a few trends apparent in the preceding out-of-state placement finding^ which deserve 

««ntinn 1 1 shou I d be nited that any conclusions drawn from this Information are done sb In the absence 
TfTy'-JJr^^^^^^^^^ Of Family ^-^Ices, wM^^^^^^^^ wel.fare agency 

providing foster, .protectlUe, and adoptive placement services, throughout Missouri. / 



tlvely blocked 
A 1 1 .education 



The statutory prohibition against pllacements by local education agencies effe< 
any Involvement by those agencies In the practice at the local level In 1978./ 
placements out of Missouri were made- by the state agency. 7 

The state or local agency tyoe rrost actlv^ In placing children oUt 07^^^^)'''^'.?'?^!^ 
pa^lclpaV ln tfie survey; ^ the local Juyenlle Justice agencies. Coyrt /probation 
throuq3 especially In and aroun^ the border cities (Kansas C 1 1;^^ and St. Vfuls), 

pla^^Sldren I^^^^^ states often^ witrfout the Involyament of other .P^^V^Kur? 

Interstate compacts. These children were mdf often sent to states contiguous to Missouri. 



The reader Is encour 
relate to' specific pradt 
Involvement with the out 



1. General Informat 

estimates based on the 

Data Sookg. 1977 (A Stat I 

Information aDour a 
education and public we 

they appear In Statist 

•1979. 



for Juvenile Justice us 



aged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2/wlth the ^'"^J^gs which 
? • • develop further conclusions about the state's 



Ices. In Missouri In 
of -state placement of 



order to 
chli dren. 



FOOTNOTE 



Ion about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from /the special 1975 population 
1970 nVrional census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County an£Citjr^ 
stical Abstract Supp lenfent), Washington, D.C,, 1978, / ^.^ z ^ 

' rect genera I state anf ioca l^ota 1 per capita expen/lltures and expenditures for 
Ifare were also taken ]f roc. data collected by the U/S. Bureau of the Census and 
ca[ A^Sract of the linlted States; 1979 ( 100th / Edition ) , Washington, D.C., 



The 1978 estimated population of persons < 



estimated aggregate census, also prepared by trte U.S. Bureau of the Cens 



tuo sources: the 



Ight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
,970 national census and theiNatlonal Canqer Institute 1975 

susi 



! / 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN NEW I^XICO 



D 

I . ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 



Division, Department of Human Services. 



n. METHODOLOGY 



in*^n«+io^ wac; systematical IV qathered about New Mexico from a variety of sources using a number of 

mwmmmmmm 

supervisory oversight. . " 

If It was necessary to: 

. verify out-of-state placen»nt data reported by state governn»nt about local agencies; and 

I collect locaLagency data wMch was not available from state government. 

A suimary of the data collection effort In New Mexico appears below In Table 32-1. 
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fABLE 32-U NEW MEXICO: f€TH0OS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels of 
Government 



•Chi Id 
Welfare 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



Mental 
Health 



Mental 
Retardation 



State 
AgencI es 



Local 
Agencies 



Telephone 
Interview 



'Telephone 
• Interview 



Telephone 
Interview 



Telephone 
Interview 



Mal'led Survey: Mailed Survey: Mailed Survey: Mailed Survey: 
DHS officials DOE officials OJD officials OHE officials 



Not App 1 1 cable 
(State 
Offices) 



Telephone 
Survey: 
10 percent 
sample of 
88 school 
districts 
to verify 
state 

responses^ 



Telephone 
Survev: 
Al I 13 local 
probation 
departments 



Npt App 1 1 cable 
(State Offices) 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey 
DHE officials 

Not AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 



a. Information attributed In this prof lie to the state's school districts was gathered fromthe^ 
state education agency and the ten percent sample. 



III. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A, Introducir^ry Remarks 



New Mexico has the fifth largest land area (121,412 square miles) and Is the 37th most popu ated 
state (1,143,827) in the United States. It has 14 cities with populations over 10,000 and seven cities 
with populations over 25,000. Albuquerque Is the most populated cl ty In the state, with over 250,000 
people. Santa Fe, the capital. Is the second most populated city In the state, with J^^^^ 
under 50,000. Nei Mexico has 32 counties. The estimated 1978 population of persons eight to 17 years 
old was 231,427. 

New Mexico has one Standard Metropolitan Statistical , ^^MSA ), Al bu^que^^^^ ^''^^'i?. rlll^'^^^ 

Bernalillo and Sandoval Counties). Its border states are Texas, Arizona, Utah, Colorado, and OklahorrKi. 

New Mexico was ranked 28th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 14th In per 
capita expenditures for educ.Mon, and 42nd In per capita expenditures for public welfare. 



B. Chi Id Welfare 



The Department of Human Services (DHS), Social Services Division ^SSO) Is '[^^Ponslble for chl d 
welfare services In New Mexicb. Child welfare Is a stMe-run system. The Social Services division s 
Field Service Bureau supervises welfare branch offices In the 32 counties. The SSO also al locates funds 
to these offices to assist- the out-of-state placement of children. The branch offices are required to 
report to the SSD the number of children placed out of state. 

New Mexico Is a member of the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children dCPC). New Mexico has 
been^a member of the compact since 1977. The Social Services Division reportedly makes all out-of-state 
placements through the ICPC. 
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C« Education 



The New Mexico Constitution establishes the State Board of Education (SBE ), the governing authority 
•xerclsing control, management, and direction of all public schools, except as otherwise provided by law 
(New Mexico Constitution, Article XM, 6). The State Board of Education Is responsible for appointing a 
superintendent of public Instruction. Subject to the policies of SBE and the supervision and direction 
of the state ""superintendent, the Department of Education Is responsible for the supervision of 
educational program matters In New Mexico's 88 local school districts. v 

State financial support for public schools Is the responsibility of a separate state agency, the 
Public School Finance Division of the Department of Finance and Administration (DFA). DFA Is an 
executive- branch agency whose secretary Is appointed by the governor and serves as a member of nthe 
gover nor ' s ca b I n et • 

It was reported by the Department of Education that the school districts would not place children out 
of state without authorization and funding from the Department of Education. , Special education funding 
of the local school districts comes from the DFA as a component of the state funding formula for local 
districts. New Mexico statute 22-13-8 specifically provides authority to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to review and approve Individual pupil programs. 

Local school districts can make agreements with nonprofit educational training centers and provide 
payment for such services. However, all agreements have to be approved by the state superintendent. The 
agreements must also acknowledge the authority and responsibility of the local board and the Department 
of Education to conduct on-site evaluations of programs and pupil progress to Insure meeting state 
standards (Article 2, State Board of Education, Section 22-13-8). 

The Department of Education and Its local educational agencies can place physically handicapped 
children out of state. Department of Education personnel report that the placements are usually 
Initiated by local school boards but funded by the state. 



D. JuvenI le Justice 



According to Information provided by the Corrections Division of the Criminal Justice Department 
(CJD), New Mexico Is divided into 13 Judicial districts serving 32 counties. Each district has its own 
probation services. Matters relating to dependent, neg I ected, and delinquent children are under the 
Jurisdiction of these district courts In New Mexico. Adjudicated delinq.uents needing continued care and 
supervision are referred to the CJD which Is responsible for all adult and Juvenile institutions. 

Parole decisions are h«iodled by the Juvenile Parole Board within the state Criminal Justice 
Department and parole services are administered by the Juvenile Field Services Office of the Corrections 
Division. Juvenile probation Is the responsibility of the Juvenile section of the .district courts and 
their respective court services staff.* State, county, and city Juvenile detention facilities are 
monitored byvthe Bureau of Standards and Inspections under the Criminal Justice Department. The state 
currently Is In the process of Imp lementl\ig community -based alternative programs for troubled youth. 

The CJD reported I y only monitors probation- and parole- related out-of-state placements. 
Consequently, It Is possible that any one of the 13 probation districts can place Juveniles out of state 
without reporting the Information to the CJD. Reportedly, the CJD does not have funds available to place 
Juveniles In out-of-state residential facilities, foster homes, or adoptive settings. 

New Mexico Is a member of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles. New Mexico has been a member of the 
compact since 1973. 



E. Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



Mental health and mental retardation services are administered by two units of the Department of 
Health and Environment, the Mental Health Bureau (MHB) and the Developmental Disabilities Bureau (DDB). 
MHB provides mental health services to children through 42 field offices. It was rep9rte.d that the W« 
does not make placements out of state. 
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The DOB consists of several subcomponents, one of which Is the administration of services through 
s«ven district offices to 30 community -based programs funded by the state. Another subcomponent of the 
DOB Is 1t# Los Lunas Hospital and Training School (LLHT5). The LLHTS Is New Mexico's primary facility 
provldlna 24-hour residential care and training for the state's population whose needs cannot ^be met by 
•xl sting family and comnunlty resources. The LLHTS takes on an active role In assisting communities, and 
other agencies to develop services which will avoid Institutional care by helping coordinate and develop 
community resources. 

LLHTS also has a Coiwnunlty Services Evaluation Team, whose responsibilities Include conducting home 
visits and community-based evaluations. These teams. In consultation with community resource persons,, 
make assessments of the needs of the deve I opmenta 1 1 y disabled and determines available local services. 
Recoitinendatlons may Include referrals to a^program close to the disabled person's ' "^^7^;^^® 

transfers. These transfers are reported I y^rmde through .the Interstate Compact on Mental Health (ICMH). 
New Mexico has been a member of the compact since I969, 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICESa INM978 



This section of the profile presents the results of the, survey of state and local agencies In New 
Mexico. The Informotlon has been collected and organized to address some of the major Issues relevant to 
sending children out of their state of residence that were raised In Chapter I. 

A. The Number of Chi ldren Placed I n .Out-of-State Residential Settings 



Before proceeding to the detailed findings from these agencies, a summary of ^h^ out-of state 
e^?^ activity that was discovered among all agencies s offered " ^^f.. " t I ndlc^^ 
ebxabllshes the size of the cohort to which subsequent findings refer, and gj ves «n Indication of which 
public agencies were most responsible for out-of-state placements In 1978. The table Indicates tha* 
majority of out-of-state placements came from two agency types, one at each level of 90vernr»nt. 
sti?: cKlId welfare agency', the DHS' Social Services Division P^J^.^^^^tr^^^^^^^ 



p lacement 
estab 



ndlcates that the 
The 
Mexico,^ 

ar'thrdlVr7ct'cou7t%''^ o7f1c;s Vere'resp'onsfbl-e for most of the other P»«f '^^"^1.'' inLT!^d 

SlSde. The DHE»s Developmental Disabilities Bureau, the only other placing agency, was minimally Involved 
In the practice compared to the other two agency types. 



TABLE 32-2. NEW MEXICO: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LXAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 
^ 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Levels of 
Government 



State Agency 
Placements^ 

Local Agency 
P I acements 

Total 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 



Chi Id JuvenI le Mental Mental 

Welfare Education Justice Health Retardation Total 



209 



209 



0 

0 



138 
138 



216 

138 

354 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Independ- 
ently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and others 
directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to Table :>^-!5 
for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In arranging out-of-state ^ 
p I acements. 




Table 32*3 further focuses on local agency Involvement by presenting Incidence figures for each local 
•gency* In the state according to their county or counties of Jurisdiction, Multlcounty court 
Jurisdictions are listed toward the end of the table. As stated In reference to the previous table,, 
local probation offices were the only local agencies making out-of-state placements In 1978, and the 
Bernalltto (Sounty agency made the. most placements by sending a total of 58 children Into other states. 
This county contains Albuquerque and Is one o^ the two counties contained In the state's only SM^A, which 
4s named for that city. .The other county In the Al buquerque SMSA Is Sandoval County, and It, along with 
Valencia County, reported three out*of-state placements. Borderlna that SWSA is the multlcounty 

' Jurisdiction of Santa Fe, Los Alamos, and Rio Arriba which reported 20 out-of-state placements. Also 
placing wore than ten children out of New Mexico were the court districts containing San Juan and 
Md<ln»ey Counties, which reported 21 placements, and Chaves, Eddy and Lea Counties, with a total of 14^ 

^ children sent to other states. Six other jilstrlct probation offices reported from two to seven children 
placed out of state and 25 of New Mexico's 32 counties are contained In the districts reporting 
placements. Four of the 18 counties which border other .states or Mexico are not Included In agency 
Jurisdictions placing children across state lines. 



TABLE 32-3. NEW MEXICO: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE NUMBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



^ 1978 Number of CHILDREN 

Population^ Placed during 1978 

County Name (Age 8-17) Juvenile Justice 



Bernal II lo 
Catron 
Chaves 
Colfax 
Curry ' 




69,036 
396 
9,167 
2,474 
8, 523 


58 


De Baca 
Dona Ana 
Eddy 
Grant 
Guadalupe 




461 
16,367 
7,886 
4, 785 
1,075 


3 


Harding 
Hidalgo 
Lea 

Lincoln 
Los Alamos 




207 
1,380 
9,815 
1,715 
3,631 




Luna 

McKlnley 
Mora 
Oterp 
Quay 




'3,056 
12,975 
1,051 
.9,119 
2,024 




Rio ^rrlba 
Roosevelt 
Sandova 1 
San Juan 
San Miguel 


c 


6,521 
2,620 
5,053 
15,322 
4, 380 




Santa Fe 
Sierra 
Socorro 
Taos 

Tolerance 




12,558 
1,343 
1,939 
4,214 
1,011 




Union 
Valencia 




999 
10,324 





o 
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Table 32-3 (Continued/ 



County Non» 



1978 
Popu I at I on* 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 
JuvenI le Justice 



Multlcounty Jurisdictions 

^C^olfax, HJnIon, Taos 

iSanta Fe, Los Alamos, 
. Rio Arriba . 

Mora, Guadalupe, San Miguel 

Laa, Eddy, Chaves 

Grant, Luna^ Hidalgo 

Socorro, Catron, SI.erra, Torrance 

Curry, Roosevelt 

McKlnley, San Juan j 

Lincoln, Otero 

Sandoval, Valencia 

Quay, De Baca, Harding 

Total Number of 

Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total may Include 
dupl icate count). 

Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 



20 
2 

14 
5 
0 
2 

21 
7 
3 
3 



138 
13 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Estimates were^ developed by the National Center of Justice 
using data from 1wo sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 



B. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 

c^acteT^n the course of the survey agreed to participate and were able to report on the r placement. 
S^SlIfs. None orthe 88 local school' dl str lets placed cMldren out of New Mexico and all but 1vo of 
the JuvenI le Justice agencies were Involved In this pra.ctlce. 
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TABLE 32-4. NEW MEXICO: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978 



R«9pon$e Categories 



Number of AGENCIES^ by Agency Type 
Education Juvenile Justice 



Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State 
Placements 

Agencies Which Did Not Know If They 
Placed, or Placed but Could Not 
Report the Number of Children 

Agencies Which Did Not Place Out 
of State 

Agencies Which Did Not Participate 
In the Survey 

Total Local Agencies / 



88 

0 
88 



n 

0 

2 

0 
13 



• / ^ . ■ 
/ 

/ ^' ■ ■ ' ■ 

Those local New Mexico agencies not placing children into other states explained why they had not 
done so. Table 32-5 shows that the school districts from which Information was collected answered that 
New Mexico had sufficient In-state services to meet their students' needs. The two JuvenI le Justice 
•gencles not Involved In placing children outside New Mexico In 1978 also noted the presence of 
sufficient services In th^^ state and one of these agencies also said the lack of funds acted as a 
deterrent to out-of-state placements. 



TABLE 32-5. NEW MEXICO: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT A^IRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACE- 
MENTS IN 1978 



Number of Local AGENCIES, 



" Chi Idren' Out of State? 


Education JuvenI 1 

jf ._ ._. 


e Justice 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


0 


0 


Restricted 


0 


0 


Lacked Funds 


.0 


1 • 


Sufficient Services Available In State 


88 


2 


Otherb 


2 




Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of-State 
Placements 


88 


2 


Total Number of Agencies Represented in Survey 


88 


13 


a. Some Agencies reported more than one reason 
placements. 


for not arranging out-of-state 



b. General ly Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents, involved too much red tape, and 
were prohibitive because of distance. 
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Th« extent to which the local courts enlisted the aid and assistance of other public ^encles In the 
course of placing children Into other states Is reported In Table 32-6. About two-thirds of the Juvenile 
Justice agencies reported this t/pe of cooperation to have occurred at least once In 1978, The 
Involvement of other agencies was brought to bear on the placement of 45 percent of al I children reported 
sent out of New Mexico by local argencles In 1978. 



TABLE 32-6. NEW MEXICO: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL 
. AGENCIES IN 1978 



' i 


Number and Percentage, 
by Agency Type 
Juvenile Justice 




Number 


Percent 


AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State Placements^ 


11 


85 


AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State Placements with 
_ Interagency Cooperation 


7 


64 


Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 


138 


100 


Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State with 
Interagency Cooperation 


62 


45 



a. See Table 32-4. 



The Juvenile probation agencies Involved In out-of-state placements described the children going Into 
other states according to the list of characteristics Included In Table 32-7. All but one of the 
agencies placing children out of New Mexico In 1978 said that placements Involved those determined to be 
unruly/disruptive or delinquent. A majority of the 11 agencies also Indicated that children who were 
truant and those with a history of substance abuse were also placed out of state In 1978. Lesser- 
responses were given to six other characteristics. Including mental, developmental, or emotional 
Inpalrment; pregnant; battered, abandoned, or neglected; adopted; and having special education needs. 



TABLE 32-7. NEW ^MEXICO: CONDITIONS OF .CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 



Types of Conditions^ 


Number of 'AGENCIES Reporting 
JuvenI le Justice 


Physically Handicapped 


- 0 


Mentally Retarded or Develppmenta 1 ly Disabled 


4 


Unruly^Dlsr uptime 


10 


Truant 


7 


Juvenile Delinquent 


10 


Mentally 1 1 l/Emotlona My Disturbed 


4 


^Pregnant 


3 
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TABLE 32-7, (Continued) 



Types of Conditions^ 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
JuvenI le Justice 



Orug/Alcohol Problems 

Battered* Abandoned* or Neglected^ 

Adopted 

Special Education Needs 
Multiple Handicaps 
Other . 

Number of Agencies Reporting 



6 
3 
2 

5 
0 
0 

11 



a« Some agencies reported more than one type of condition. 



C. Detailed Data from Phase H Agencies 



If more than four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency* additional Information was 
requested. The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase M 
agencies. The responses to the additional questions are reviewed In this section of New Mexlco*s state 
profile. Wherever references are made to Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local 
Juvenile Justice agencies which reported* arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978. 

[he relationship between the njpif^r of local JuvenI le Justice agencies surveyed and the total nufier 
of ciVlldren placed out of statOj^^d agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In Figure 32-1. 
Six (p5 percent) of the H p.UrcTng agencies were In the Phrase II category. They reported arranging 91 
percenV of all the local Justice placements made In the reporting year. ClearlV* the detailed* 

Information to be reported^bn the practices of these Phase ,11 agencies Is descriptive of the majority of 
out-oftstate placements arranged by New Mexico's local agencies In 1978. t 
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FI^E 32^1.. NEW MEXICO: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 
^ LXAL- AGENC I ES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS 
REPORTED, AND AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN 
•"PHASE II , BY AGENCY TYPE 



Juvenile Justice 



Number of AGENCIES 

Number of AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-Stato'Placements 
In 1978 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting Five or More placements In 
.1978 (Phase II Agencies) \ 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State In .1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed by Phase M Agencies 



\Percentage of Reported Placements In Phase 



The 'geographic location of the counties, ^rved by these Pl5W 'I Juvenile Justice agencies Is 
Illustrated In Figure 32-2^ showing e clustering In three corners of the state, obviously on several 
state borders* The single New Mexico SMSA, comprised "Sf Bernalillo and Sandoval Counties, Is served by 
two of the»e Phase II agencies. 



FIGURE 32-2. NE^^ MEXICO: COUNTY LXATION OF' LXAL PHASE H AGENCIES 



F-2. 



E-2. 






* M «r w w 




> 

E-3. 




• 


\ ■■• 







C-1, 



I 

I 

I 
I 

i 

I 

i' 
I 

C-2. L, 



I 



C-3. 



KEY 

#Juvenile Justice Phase II 
Agency Jurisdiction 



1. 



■D-l. 



D-2. 




B-1. 



County 



A. Bernal i Ho 
B-1. Chaves 
B-2r. Eddyr^ 
■fe-SV^Lea ' 
'C-1. Grant 
C-2. Hidalgo 
C-3. Luna 
D-1 . Lincoln 
D-2.. Otero 



E-1. Los Alamos 

E-2. Rio Arriba 

E-3. Santa Fe 

F-l. McKinley^ 

F-2. San Juan* 



B-2. 
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Local Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies weire asked to specify the number of children that went ^to 
each T^^lvlnrstate^a^^^^^ are sunfharlzed In Table 32-8, Settings In Ar zona received the 

\^oJsV^nom^^ Mexico district- probation offices, followed by those 

selected In Ca I /torn la w^^^ received 27 New Mexico children In 1978, Texas and Colorado also received 
4irtSn? ten"K with 25 and ^^-^^^^^^-^^^^.^r^J^^^^^^ 

Teinalnlng placements were nade to nine other states In numbers ranging from one to four children and the 
most distant among these were AlasKa and Maryland. 



TABLE 32-8. NEW MEXICO: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
BY LXAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Dwtlnatlons of Children 
Placed Out of State 



N umber of CHILDREN Placed 
JuvenI 1 3 Justice 



Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Cal Ifornia 
Colorado 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by Phase 1 1 
Agencies 

Total. Number of Phase 11 
Agencies 

Tota I Number of Ch 1 1 dren 
Placed by Phase 1 1 
Agencies 



1 

35 
2 

27 
13 

r 
I 

4 
1 

25 
2 
1 



11 



125 



?ISr;«dJ J/ agencies than four children for whom destinations were reported. 
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FIGURE 32-3. NEW MEXICO: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED 
PLACED IN STATES CO^n^lGU0US TO NEW MEXICO BY 
- LXAL PHASE-tr AGENCIES« " " 




Local Phase J I Juvenile Just?ce agencies reported destinations for. 114 children. 



Thejsix Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies were asked to explain why these placements occurred. In 
Table 34f-9, these agencies' responses show that al I responding agencies placed children out of state to 
live with relatives other than parents. Four agencies also reported that the lack of services In New 
M#xIco.coiif>arable to those In other states was a reason for placing children out of state. One-half of 
th« probation offices said that children ware place i' Into cfther states because of previous successes with 
certain out-of-state programs, as well as an alternative to public Institutionalization In New Mexico. 
fmmr responses were given to the thre,e reasons available for explanation. 
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TA^ 32-9, NEW MEXICO; REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT 
T \ OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED &Y LOCAL \ 
\ * PHASE M AGENCIES ! \ 



Reasons for^ Placement^ 

\ 



Numlber of AGEI^IES Reporting 
j JuvenI 1^ Justice 



Receiving Facility Cllpser to Chl/d's Home, 
Despite eyeing Across State Lines 



iPrevloos Success wl th iRecel vl ng Facility 



tSendIng State backed Cbmparab I e Services ' 

Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 
Out of State | 

1 

Children Failed to. Adapt to In-Slt^te 
Facilities ' 

Alternative to In-State' Publ Ic 
Institutionalization 

To LIvo with Relatives (Non-Perental ) 

Other 

Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 



\ 
1 

3 
4 

2 

2 

3 
6 
2 
6 



a* Some agencies ireported more than one reason for placements 



? The same agencies reporting reasons for out-of-state placements also reported wh^t type of setting 

was liost frequently selected In 1978. to r©cs I ve^ oh 1 1 drsn leaving the state. Their rii-sponses appear In 

TjBble 32-10. Four of these probation offices most often sent children to live wl th c relatives 

other Than parents end the other two most frequently placed children Into group homes Irt other states. 



TABLE 32-10. NEW MEXICO: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF RESIDENTIAL 
• SETTINGS USED BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES 'IN 1978 



Residential Settings 



Number of AGENCIES Report! 
JuvenI 96 Justice 



ng 



Res^ldentlal Treatment/Child Care Facility 
Psychiatric Hospital i 
Boardlng/VHitary School 
Foster Homo 
Group Home 

Relative's Home (Non-Parental) 

Adoptive Home 

Other 

Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 



0 
0 
0 
0. 
2 
4 
0 
0 
6*^ 
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Juvenile probation offices placing more than four children across state lines In 1978 further 
described the wthods they used to itonltor their progress while In placement, and the frequency with 
which thesf methods were employed. Table 32-11 summarizes the monitoring practices of these agencies. 
Three of the responding local offices receive written reports at Intervals other than those specified n 
the table, and three of them also said that cour^ services personnel make annual visits to children In 
out-of-state placement. The remaining nine respons^es by these agencies are distributed among the methods 
and time Intervals, wl.th not more than two of the agencies giving any particular response. 



-TABli-^2--l-l~.-— hCW-MEXI GO MON l-TO^-l 

STATE PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY ^€W MEXICO 
— LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Methods of Monitoring 



Frequency of 
Practice 



Number of AGENCIESa 
Juvenile Justice 



Written Progress Reports 



Quarter ly 
Semiannual ly 
Annua I Iv 
Otherb 



On-Slte Visits 



Quarterly ^ 
Semlannjat ly 
Annua t ly 
Otherb 



Telephone Cal Is 



Quarterly ' 
Semlannua I ly 
Annua 1 ly 
Otherb 



1 

0 
2 



Other 



Quarterly 
Semlannua I ly 
Annua I ly 
Otherb 



2 
0 
0 
0 



Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies Reporting 



a. Some isgenclcs reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals* 



h^lneUy, all six of ^the Phase II juvenile justice agencies reported spending no public funds for the 
125 placements they nwde' In 1978. 

) ' 

0. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



An Issue of partlcul?^ Importance to a study about the out-of-state placement of ^ ' ^5^" ^^"^^^"^ 
the extent to which Interstate compacts are utilized to arrange such placements. ^^^'^^ ^2-12 rep o^^^ 
overaU findings about the use of ' compacts In 1978 by local agenci es wh Ich arranged out-of-state 
placements. InformatJon Is given to facilitate a comparison ^tween agencies w th four ^ J®" and five 
or more placements (Phase ID. In addition, the specific type of compact which was used by cPhase II 
Juvenile justice agencies Is reported In Table 32-12. 
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Consideration of compact utilization by Naw Mexico local Juvenile Justice agencies shows that eight 
(73 percent) of the II placing agencies reported utilizing an Interstate compact In 1978, The four 
Phase... 1 1 agencies reporting compact use were one agency which utilized the Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children and three which arranged placements through the Jnterstate Compact on Juveniles* 



TABLE -32-12. ^€W HCXICO: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



-boca I—Agenci es~'Which-P laced" 
Chl Idren Out of State 



_Number-of-A6eNC I ES- 



Juvenl le Justice 



NUMBER OF LOCAL A6EN<^IES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHJTDWEN 

e Number Using Compacts 

e Number Not Using Compacts 

e Number with Compact Use 

Unknown « 

NUMBER OF PHASE II AGENCIE S 
PLACING CHILDREN " ^ 

e Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Chi Idren 

Yes 
No 

Oon^t Know 

Interstate Compact on ^Juveniles 

„^_^.s ™ . 



No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 
e Number Not Using Compacts 
e Number with Compact Use Unknown 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing 
Chi Idren Out of State 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using 
Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 
Use Unknown 



5 
4 
1 



0 
6 
0 

2 

0 



11 

3 
0 
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Tab,. 32-,3 provides additional lnforn«tlon about the utl I Ization of^^^";:rs1^^^^^ ^e 
Mexico local agencies. This table '^^ °rg»;'"^/i?' l^^tl Jth „ ^^^^^ ^tal. 92 (or^4 percent) 

number of children -ho -ere or P"""^ ^J.^^^J*^ In other states -Ithout 

of the 125 children for -horn compact use could ^.^^ermlned -ere repo ^ ^^^^^ f^^irfher study 

a contact. 73- percent of the P lac "9 agencies^ -hi ch repo t^^ ^^^^^ 
of this table helps to explain this fact. (>i ly J"^^ placenwnts -ere arranaed through the 

'ir.ir^l.r^rc'^o:'^ p'^Le-^nt^if %.rXV:i.. Vr..rU\. .interstate compact on Lvenlles. 



VahLF 32-13 NEW MEXICO: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
TABLE 32 13. [JtW^Mt^^,Q^ INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL 

.AGENCIES IN 1978 



Children Placed Out of State 



Number Placed with Compact Use 
Number Placed without Compact Use 



Number of CHILDREN 
Juvenl le Justice 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES - ^3 
R TiVW I I Nb FOUR CR LESS PLACEMENTS 



4 
2 



125 

29 



• Number Placed with Compact ^ 
Use Unknown^ 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE 1 1' AGENCIES 

• Number -Placed with Compact Use 

j^yn^t^r fhrough"~t"nterstate-eompa ct ~ '""""^^ y " 

on the Placement of Children 

Number through I nterstate 23 
Compact on Juveniles 

Number through Interstate . q 

Compact on Mental Health 

90 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact Use ^ 
Unknown 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Ogt. ,33 
of State 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 33 
with Compact Use ' 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without 92 
Compact Use . ^ 

Number of CHILDREN Placed ^3 
■with Compact Use Unknown 
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TABLE 32-13. (Continued) 



a. Agencies which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to o report the 'actual number of compact-arranged placements. Instead^ these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placement. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement Is 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed with compact use unknown." 

b. If an agency reported using a compact but could not report the numb^p 
of placements arranged through the specific compact, one placement Is 
I nd I cated as compact-arranged and the others are I nc I uded I n the category 
"number placed with compact use unknown." 



A graphic summarization of these findings about local agency utilization of Interstate compacts In 

New Mexico Is Illustrated In Figure 32-4. This figure Illustrates the percentage of placements arranged 

by Juvenile Justice agencies which were compact arranged, noncompact arranged, and undetermined with 
respects to compact use. 



FIGURE 32-4. NEWvMEXICO: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 

^ BY NEW I^XICO LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 
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several Interastlng findings appear In Table 32-14, where New Mexico state agencies' reports of 
lnt«rstat« contact utilization are provided. First, alt out-of-state placements reported by the state 
child wo I faro agoncy wero arranged through a compact In 1978* In sharp contrast, none of the placements 
dotormlnod to be nade by state and local Juvenile Justice agencies In New Mexico were processed by a 
compact, according to tho state agency. However, Figure 32-4 Illustrated that at least 24 percent of the 
locally reported placements wore arranged in this manner. 

Finally four of tho seven children reported to have been placed out of state In t978 by the state 
mental retardation agency were processed by a compact* 



TABLE 32-t4, NEW MEXICO: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, • 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



P ercentagt> of Compact 



Chi Id JuvenI le Mental 

Wei fare Justice Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency -Arranged 

Placements 209 138 7 * 

Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 

Reported by State Agencies 209 0 4 



Arranged Placements 100 0 57 



E, The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



The state agency placement Information that was Introduced In Table 32-2 Is expanded In Table 32-il5, 
with the Incidence G,f out-of-state placement In 1978 for each state agency broken down by the typ© of 
Involvement the agency uc-,dertook In the placements. The table Indicates that the majority of the 209 
placements reported by the DHS» Social Services Division were both arranged and funded by that agency. 
Involvement was reported In 20 placements which the agency helped to arrange without having explicit 
legal or financial responsibility and an additional nine placements were known to the state agency. 

The only other out-of-state placements reported by a New Mexico state agency were seven children 
placed by the DHE Developmental Disabilities Bureau, one which was arranged and funded, three which the 
agency helped to arrange, and three which Involved both the state agency and parents In the placement 
process, 
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NEW MEXICO: ABILITY ^OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN RANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PL/iCEMENTS IN 1978 



' Number of CHILDREN Reported 
Placed during 1978 by State Agencies 



Chi Id 



JuvenI le Mental 



Mental 



Types of Involvement i 



State Arranged and Funded 

Local ly Arranged But 
State Funded 

Court Ordered, But State 
Arranged and Funded 

Subtotal : Placements 
I nvol ving State 
Fund Ing 

Locally Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 

State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
„ Law or Did Not Fund 
" the Placement 

Other 

Total Number of ^' 
Chi Idren Placed Out 



Welfare Education Justice Health-^Retardaric 



180 



180 



20 
0 



0 
0 



4 

/ 0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



of State yfrffTState- 
Ass I stance or 
Knowledgea 



209 



0 



/ 



3 
3 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. "includes all out-of-state placen»nts known to officials ' "/^l* P*"" J ' ' 
a» inciuuoa ail ^ ^.l. I c finifrfi cons I sts of p acements which did nor 

various forms of Informal reporting. 



The destinations of children placed out of state by^Naw ^ > st»te age->^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^It^^l^^ 
32-16. The DHS. Social Services P'^'^'^^^^P^^t^Vesr states are <»ntlguous to New Mexlco^nd they 
children placed out of state In 1978. ^'^^ 26 other receiving states are Ibcated 

received 45 percent of alT children P'»<=«J^ ''V 2„tn ^hnS^en Mch exce^^ California which received 
t^ughoiit the country. All -"ecelved less than t^I^cv s'^enV^^^^ placements Involvli^y the 

ten New Mexico children from the child -''^'^^'ae^y. s^^^^^^^ tnd. 1 1 Unols. with the first two sta- 

OHE's Developmental Disabilities Bureau were to California, Texas, ana ui.no.s, , 



tes receiving three children each. 
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TABLE 32-16. NEW MEXICO: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Destinations of 
Chi Idren Placed 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 



Chi Id Welfare 



Mental Retardation 



A labama 

Arizona 
Ari^ansas 
Cal Ifornia 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Lou i s I ana 
Michigan 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

fJebraska 

New Hampshire 

New York 

North Carol Ina 
Ohio 

OH I ahoma 

-Or::0gon 

Pennsy I van la 

South Caro 1 Ina 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Wash I ngton 

Wyoming 
Canada 



3 


0 


2 


0 


1 s 

w 


n 

V 


R 


A 

\i 


in 


•J 


25 


0 


6 


0 




1 


5 


0 


9 


A 
U 


4 


• 0 


5 


0 




U 


3 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


5 


0 


5 


0 


5 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


5 


' 0 


10 : 


0 


3 


0- 


5 


0 


2 


0 


30 


3 


15 


0 


3 


0 


5 


0 


5 


0 


3, 


0 



Placements for Which 
Destinations Could 'Not 
be Reported by State 
Agencies 

Total Number of Placements 



0 

209 



Characteristics selected by state agencies to describe ch idren placed out ofv state in 1978 are 
summarized In Table 32- 17^ The DHS' Social Services Division Indicated that children, having every 
characteristic offered for description but truant, pregnant, and drug/alcohol problems were placed out of 
New Mexico In that year. These children, then. Include youth with mantal or physical handicaps, 
emotional disturbances, an^ Adjudicated delinquents,- In addition to the other dnaracterlstics Indicated 
.In the table. • 

The DHE's Developmental DtssbMlties Bufeau described children placed into other states as 
physically, mentally, or developmental ly handicapped. 
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TABLE 32-17. NEW MEXICO: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE 1978, AS. REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Type^ 



Typos^of Conditions 


Chi Id Wei 


Physically Handicapped 


X 


Monta My' Hand i capped 


X 


Developmental ly Disabled 


X 


Unruly^lsr*Mptl ve 


X 


1 r uan i 9 


0 


JuvenI lo Del Inquents 


X 


Emotionally Disturbed 


X 


Pregnant 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Probleims 


05 


Battered, Abandoned;, or 




Neglected 


X 


Adopted Chi Idren 


X 


Foster Chi Idren 


X 


Other 


0 



Menta r Ratardat 1 on 



X 
X 
0 
0 

r 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



a. X Indicates conditions reported. 



- The settings most frequently selected to receive children placed by the New Mexico child welfare 
agency were the homes of relatives other than parents. The state mental retardation agency most often 
placed children Into residential treatment or child care facilities In 1978. 

Finally, In response to requests by the study for Information on P^{t>' ®<P®"<^'^^7%J" J^^^ 
out-of-stat; placements by the source of funds, the DHS ' Social Services Division reported that the data 
was not available. The OHE's Developmental Disabilities Bureau reported spending a total of WOO in 
state funds. o . 

F. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of "State Placements 

Services for children are primarily operated by state government In New Mexico, and Table 32-18 
reflects these agencies' overall knowledge of out-of-state . placement activity within the state. Ail 
stat« agencies, with the exception of Juvenile justice, provided a complete report of their own placement 
activity and their local counter.parts, when applicable. In the case of Juvenile Justice, the state, 
agency said there were no state-arranged placements In 1978 and Jnaccurately reported the absence of 
iScal out-of-state placements. This igency was -esponslble for the administration of the I nterstate 
Compact on Juven.^es and, as shown In Figure 32-5, reported no compact utilization bv the state or local 
agencies, when at least 24 percent of the locally arranged placements Identified by the local survey were 
reported to be compact processed. 

t* ■" * * 
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TABLE 32-18. NEW MEXICO: STATE AGENCIES < KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ' 



Child Ju ven 1 1 e Menta I Menta I 

Welfare Education Justice Health Retardation 



Total Number of State and 



JZ09- 



Totat Number of Placements 

Known to State Agencies 209 

Percentage of P I acements. 

Known to State Agencies . 100 



100 



-130- 



100 



7 

100 



F I GIBE 32-5. NEW MEXICO: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
■PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




CHltd Welfare 



Juvenile Justice Mental Retardation 



ir 



state and Local placements ^ ' . ' 

estate and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 
State and Local Compact Arranged Placements*^ f^eported by State Agencies 
. ' ■ NM-23 
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V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



So^e of the major findings from the foregoing description of the 1978 out-of-state placement 
oract^^s of nS mTxiTo puSllcVncles appear below. Particularly evident' among publ Ic agency reports 
«s the ltate Juveni le Justice aglncy's lack of Information about local agencies' placement activity. 

• The out-of-state placement of children Is localized' In terms -.f agency type ""d Je^'e' 
go^ernnlent. Th'e "^state child welfare agency, and the local district probation offices are 
heavily engaged In the practice to the near exciaTlon of all other agencies. 



Local luvenlle justice agencies .used border I ng states, especially Arizona »"<1 J*'*", to 

nvol^em^nt of Interstate compacts and were often considered status offenders or were adjudi- 
:ated delinquents. ■ ^: ' . , ^ 

• The state child welfare agency wais Involved «" placing children out of Mexico with a very 
^de vlrle^J of problems, ^uslng settings t»n 31 states and Canjda for +^ P^^P^f ''J?;., '^ 
- contrast to^ the local Juvenile Justice agencies, bor^terlng states rep^ved,less than one-half, 

of all state child welfare placements In thjt year. • 
« Th- education aaency wis able to accurately report the placement activity of , local 

Inyolyement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



FOOTNOTE 



e^lw^ed aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. ^ . ^ 
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A' PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEImENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN OKLAHOMA 
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I I . METHODOLOGY 



Informbtloo' was systematically gathered about OklahoM from a variety °^ J^'"9 unSeSake? 

data collection techniques, i First, a searcj, for relevant state sj^stutes and -«3„^",^!^;^^te; 
N«ift teleohone Interviews were conducted w th state offlclflis who were able to reporr on ^ency poi cio;. 
a^w-actlSr^th rwM^t^^^ placement of chl Idren. A mal I. survey was used. ,s a fol low- 

S?^tr?h. t!?e;J«ne !??ervUW. to soil cKt Information specific to tlje '^J-'^^'f 

state agenc I es^>«d those of local agencies suBJect to state regula^tory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-ofUtate precement policies and the' adequacy of Information reported by state 
.-ndes fuqXted fu^ther^^^^^^^^ to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 

Jrr^t^g ^W-state pla^^^ Pursuit to this assessment, ^funther data collection was undertaken 
Icf It was necessary to: 

' e verify out-of-state pllacement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
■ e collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A sun»i«ir~y~of -the-data-oo IJ eel I onlef Jor-t_ In^OkLahon^^ 



r^LE 37-1. -OKLAHOMA: METHODS OF COLLECT I NG-DAfA 



Levels of 

Government 



Child 
WeJ fare 



State Tel 
Agencies 



Survey Methods, by AgencyHTyip^e 



Education 



' JuvenI le 
Justice 



MentallHeaJth and 
Mental Retardation 



ephono 
nxervlew 



Telephone^ 
Interview 



Telephone 
Interview 



telephone 
L Interview 



Mailed Survey? Mailed Survey: 
DISRS official DOE officials 

Local Not Applicable Telephone^ 

Agencies (Slfate Pf flees) Survey: 
^ r ' AM '621 local 

^ school 

districts r 



Mailed Survey: \ Mailed Survey: 
DISRS officials' DMH and DISRS 
officials 



l 



Telephone 
Su»"vey : 
A| I 3 local 
probation 

'ttepartmenf s 



Not AppI Icabte 
(State Offices) 



a. The telephone ^survey was conducted' by^he Oklahoma League of Women 
^ Voters of Barlett^llle under a subcontract fo the Academy. 
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lit. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN> 1978 



Introductory Remarks 



Oklahoma has the 19th largest land area (68,782 square miles) and Is the 27th most populated state 
(2,71 1,2«) In the United States. 'It has 30*iltles with populations over 10,000 6nd eight cl-^les with 
populations over 30,000. Oklahoma City, the cap Ut»4^----U=^-he^most-popu4«t^^ '^'he state, with a 

population of over 360,000. 'OkJahoma has 77 CQuntles. The estimated J978 population of persons/ eight to 
' 17 years old was 457,194. 



Oklahoffta has four Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). 0)e of the SMSAs Includes a por- 
tion of a contiguous state, Arkansas. Other contiguous states are Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas,^ 
and Ml ssour I .i f. . ^ ^ 



Oklahoma wa^ ranked 40th' national ly In total state and local per capita expenditures, 36th In 
capita expenditure^ for education, and 22nd In per capita expenditures for public welfare.' 

- . - - , 

B. ChMd Welfare 



per 



an 



(DfSRS) Is 
3m' 3 sdrvices, 
administrative 



In Oklahoma, • the Department of Institutions, Social and Rehab I II tat I ve Service? 
umbrella agency which administers'' services for the mentally retarded, crippled chiidr 
institutional services, and protective and^^orrectionaJ services / through/ .several 
divisions. The/Dlvlslon of Child Welfare Is responsible for protective, foster; and adoptive services to 

d other children In need of service. The department has offices located In all 

' ' lacement of 

I acement of 



dependent, negrected, and vnoi wn.u. v ... w. — - -.^ — - , — j." x 

/77 counties under the direct administration of the state.: informi1Jon_oruJthe/ pct-of-state p 
children Is collected centrally by the administrator of the interstate Compact on the PI 
Children (ICPC). Oklahoma has been a member of the compact since 1974. 



C. Education 



Oklahoma's Department of Education (DOE) has the major responsibility for Its educationa sy^item. 
The DOE, through local ^hool dlstricifs, offers special services for the mentally retarded as well as the 
norma! curriculum for grades K- 12. According to DOE personnel, the department does not collect statewide 
data on and does not pcirtlcip.a±fl_iln the placement of children out of state. Th J s practice Is reportedly 
carried out solely at /the local -school district level. 



D. Juvenile Justice 




Twenty-four district courts In Oklahoma hold Jurisdiction over dependent, neglected,, and delinquent 
children In the 77 counties. Some adjudicated dellnquenti are reportedly placed In the custody of the>^ 
Bureau of Institutions and Community Services to Children and Youth (BICSCY), an agency of the Department 
^f Institutions, Soqial and Rehabilitative Services. 

The BICSCY maTntalns seven faVl I Itles^ for Juveniles and prdVides Intake, probation, and parole ser- 
vices statewide, except 'for three metropolitan counties: Oklahoma,- Ttiisa, and Gomanche Counties supply 
their own court-operated probat-toft--seAv4ces^— AU-out-of-state placements of delinquents are reportedly 
made pursuant to the proV;ls Ions of the- Interstate Compac^t on Juveniles (ICJ). Oklahoma has been a member 
of the compact since 1967. ^ ' ' 
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~E7TnW9rrt^riWrflT~ohd Hen'tat Retardattcin 



Tho n«n«rtm«nt of ^4ental Health (DMH) operates the mental health programs In Oklahoma. The 
Office. DMH administers the Interstate Compact on Mental Health (ICMH) which was enacted \n i^d^. 



F. Recent Developments 



\ 



Since 1975, Oklahoma has pursued a 
ders and has reduced Institutional occ 
Comniunlty Services to Children and Youth 
divort troubled youth from the Juvenile Justice system. 



, policy of deinstitutionalization of status and nonsorlous of fen- 
upancy by 49 percent. In addition, the Bureau of Inst I tut ons and 
^h has aided the development of youth services In 40 communities to 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACE MENT PRACTICES IN 1978 

^4.1. r-ociii+c nf thft survev of state and local agencies 
relevant fo the out-of-state placement of children that were Introduced In Chapter 1. 

A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Resi dential Settings 

Before proceedlhg to the detailed findings of the study, ^able 37-2 provMe^^ overview 
. of the number of out'-of-state place^nts that were d covered an«ng state and ocaj ^9-^';/;^ 
In this table gives an Indication of the number or cnnaren loaving 
^ public agencies In 1978, by agency type. 

, Th« DISRS. Division of Child Welfare reported having knowledge of °f-of-state^M^ ]" 
\iQ7n Tho niSRSi Bureau of Institutional and Community Services for Children and Tourn was mvoivea n) 
V.l%^.cZeTof 8?"chndr;n.'"nirthree Independent .La. P-J^t'- ^^t' on tectr^^^^nV^H v^ 

operated under the auspices of local government In Oklahoma. 
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TABLE 37-2. OKLAHOMA: NUMBERS OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 

ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 







Number 


of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 




Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juvenile Mental Health and 
Justice Mental Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 
Placements^ 


766 


0 . 


87 0 


853 


Local Agency 
Placements 




5 


36 


41 


Total 


- 766 


5 


123 0 ^ « 


894 



* denotes Not Available* 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Inde- 
pendently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, 
and others directly Involving the stato agency's assistance or knowledge. 
Refer to Table 37-14 for specific Information regarding state agency Involve- 
ment In arranging out-of-state placements. 



The out-of-state placement practices of local agenci es are further specified In Table 37-?, where 
each Oklahoma county or multlcounty area served by one of the agencies Is llstea with the Incidence of 
out-of-state placement from the Jurisdiction. Because there Is more than one scnool district In each 
county, the responses of the districts contained by a county have been aggregated for a single report 
from that area. School districts in Adair and Logan Counties reported a total of five out-of-state 
placements. Two Adair County districts reported four of these placements. J'? .^.n'^n +hi%I^5?s2^-r 
Oklahoma's eastern border with Arkansas and adjoins the Oklahoma counties Included In the Fort'' Sr^I . h , 
Arkansas, 94SA. 

All three local probation agencies In Oklahoma operate In the counties which contain the primary 
cities of the state's SMSAs. The Comanche County agency Is operated out of Lawton, and reported placing 
three children Into other states* The Oklahoma County agency reported the most out-of-state Placements 
of any , local agency, with 25 children placed out .of state In 1978. This agency serves Oklalv^rw CI^ and 
Its surrounding suburbs. The TulSa County Juvenile Justice agency serves the City of Tulsa and the 
surrounding area and reported eight children placed Into other states* 



TABLE 37-3. OKLAHOMA: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE NlWBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



Coqnty Name 


: 1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-J7) 


Number of CHILDREN 
• Placed during 1978 

Juven 1 le 

Education Justice 


AdaIr 


3,231 


4 est 


Alfalfa 


970 


0 


Atoka 


• 1,892 


0 


Beaver 


1,004 


0 


Beckham 


2,288 


0 



0 
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TABLE 37-3. (Continued) 







Kll ilM^A^ 


Or \jn 1 Lix\cin 




1978 


r laceo 


Hurl n rt 1 Q7fl 

our 1 ng 1 7 /o 




Population* 




Juven 1 1 e 




^AnA fi->17) 


Educst 1 on 


Just 1 ce 


Blaine 


1,879 


0 


— 


Bryan 


3,883 


0 


— 


Caddo 


5,820 


0 




vonod f on 




0 




Carter 


\ 6,859 


0 




Cherokee 


4,377 


0 




Choctaw 


3,139 


0 


— 


Cimarron 


705 


0 


— 


u IOV9 1 anu 


lA sag 


0 




Coal 


994 


0 


— 


Comanche 


19,139 


0 


3 


Cotton 


1,042 


0 




Craig 


2,128 


0 






8, 942 


0 




Custer 


3,100 


0 


— 


Delaware 


3, 438. 


■> 

0" 




Dewey 


907 


0 




El lis 


855 


0 


•mtm 


CnMr f I aI H 

T 1 •! a 


9, 445 


0 




Garvin 


. 4,499 




— 


Grady 


5,833 


0 




Grant 


998 


0 


' 


Greer* 


1,045 


0 




Harmon 


72 1 


0 




Harper 


816 


0 


-- 


Haskell 


1,648 


0 


~~ 


Hughes 


2,120 


0 





Jackson 


6,457 


0 




Ia^ f Arson 

JvF Fvl 9K^M 


1, 181 


0 




Johnston 


1,262 


0 


— 


Kay 


7,396 


0 




Kl ngf 1 sher 


2,381 


0 


— 


Kiowa 


1,808 


0 




Lat 1 mdr 


1,563 


0 




Le Flore 


6, 156 


0 




Lincoln 


3,721 


0 




Logan 


3,678 


1 


-- 


Love 


1,093 


0 




McClaln 


3,435 


0 


— 


McCurtaIn 




u 




Mcintosh 


2,039 


0 




Major 


1,379 


0 




Marshal 1 


1,360 


0 




Mayes 


4,496 


0 




Murray 


1,631 


0 




Muskogee 


10,694 


0 




Noble 


1,805 


0 




Nowata 


1^684 


0 




Okfuskee 


2,066 


» 




Oklahoma 


90,251 


0 


25 



TABLE 37-3. (Continued) 



-Number~Gf-CH-l-LDREN- 



County Name 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Placed during 1978 

Juven i I e 

Education Justice 



Okmu I gee 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 


5,146 
4,916 
1,977 
6,776 




0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Pittsburg 
Pontotoc 
Pottawatom 1 e 
Pushmataha, 
rioger Mi U s 


5, 724 
4,467 
8,266 
1 QQA 

729 




0 — 

0 
0 


Rogers 
^ml nole 
Sequoyah 
Stephens 
Texas 


6,417 

4, 0 / j 

5,379 
3,151 




0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


* 

Tl 1 Iman 
Tu Isa 
Wagoner 
Washington 
Washita 


2,230 
72,885 
5, 071 
6,618 
2,021 




0 

0 8 

0 

0 

0 


Woods 
Woodward 


1,362 
2,793 




0 
0 


Multlcounty Jurisdictions 








Creek, Pawnee 








Okmulgee, Mcintosh 








Mcintosh, Muskogee 








Total Number of 

Placements Arranged 

' by Local Agencies 
(total may include 
dupl Icate count) 






5 est 36 


Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 






c* 

621 3 


^ denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 








a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 


B. The Out-of-state 


placement 


practices 


of Local Agencies 
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Oklahoma ^ and Tulsa Countlas, Ihe. I.nvo.|-v.ement-_at_J:hese_agencl-es- -I n p I ac I ng-chl-l-dpen-ou-t -of— Ok-I a homa— I s- 



presented in Table 37-4, Oily three of the over 600 school districts were Involved in placing children 
Into other states, and four districts agreed to participate in the survey but were not able to report on 
their Involvement In out-of-state placement In 1978, All three local probation agencies reported placing 
children Into other states. 



TABLE 37-4. OKLAHOMA: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE < PLACE- 
MENTS IN 1978 





Number of AGENCIES, 


by Agency Type 


Response Categories 


Education 


^ iuveni le 
Justice 


Agencies Which Reported Out-of -State 
Placements 


3 


3 


Agencies Which Old Not Know If They 
Placed, or Placed but Could Not 
Report the Number of Children 


4 


0 


Agejicles Which Old Not PJ ace Out 
of State 


614 


0 


Agencies Which Old Not Participate 
1 n the Survey^. 


0 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


621 


3 



Only local education agencies reported making no placements Into other states in 1978 and the reasons 
they reported for the absence of such placements are Included In Table 37-5. About one-fourth of the 
local education agencies reported that no out-of-state placements were made because of the lack of funds 
for that purpose. About three-fourths of the . school districts said that sufficient services were 
available In Oklahoma to meet children's needs. About one-half of the nonplacing agencies (315) reported 
"other" reasonr^for not- placlng-chl i dren out^ ^ Forty of—these d I s trJct-s_-sald„ such .placements^ 

were against agency pol Icy, Five or fewer agencies reported parental disapproval, lack of knowledge 
about other states' resources, and excessive "red-tape" as reasons for keeping children In Oklahoma. The 
absence of any problem that would warrant out-of-stete placement, however, was the most frequent of the 
"other" responses. 
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TABLE 37-5. OKLAHOMA: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Placing 
Chi Idren Out of State^ 



Lacked Statutory Autnorlty 
Restricted^ ' 
Lacked Funds 

Sufficient Services Available In State 

^ . ... 

Other<= 

Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of -State 
Placements 

Total Number of Agencies Represented In Survey 



Nufriber of Local AGENCIES, 
by Reported Reasons (s) 
Education - 



16 
2 
141 
453 
315 

614 
621 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of-state 
placements. 

b. Generally Included restr Ictl-ons based on agency policy, executive 
order, compliance with certain federal and state guidelines, and specific court 
orders. 

c. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements j*ere against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape>- 
and were prohibitive because of distance. 




The extent to which local placements Involved other public agencies In oat-of-state placement^decl- ^ 
slonmaking and processing Is presented In Table 37-6. AH placing school districts i^opoilt®^ ^cooperating 
w th^thef public agencies In the course of making each out-of-sta^e placement. Two of the three proto- 



State from these local Juvenile justice agencies. 
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TABLE 37-6. OKLAHOMA: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 

-T-O-ARRANGe-^OUT-OF-STATE-eLACEMENTS-BY-LXAL 

AGENCIES IN 1978 



Numbei r and Percentage, by Agency Ty'pe 

Education ^ Juveni le just ice 

Tilumber Percent Number Percent 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of -State ^ 
P 1 acements^ 


^ll^ 3 


0.5 


3 


lOO 


AGENCIES Report h>.9 Out-of -State 
'Placements with Interagency 
Cooperation 


3 


100 


% 

2 • 


67 


Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State 


5 


100 


' 36 


100 


Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State with Interagency 
Cooperaxion 


5 


ipo 


6 


17 



toca, agenc.es were -sKed to descMbe ch.Mren sent; to sett, ngs .n o^.^-^^'^- ^oT tl^^ ^es?n« ' I? 

of character I St ICS shown In Table 37-7. ., ^o"' ^^^^^^ of children placed Into other 

characteristics not Included In the list, 
and battered, abandoned, or neglected. 



TABLE 37-7. OKLAHOMA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT-OF- 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGEhClES 



Types of Conditions^ 



Number of AGENCIES Reportino 
Juveni le 

Education Justice 



Phys^jpally Handicapped 


0 




0 


Mei. tally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 


0 




o' 


Unruly/Dlsruptlve 


0 




2 


Truant 


0 




1 


Juveni le Del Inquent 


0 . 




\ 


Mentally 1 II /Emotional ly Dl stur bed 


0 




0 


Pregnant » 


I 




0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


« 


2 


Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 


2 




2 


Adopted 


0 




0 


Special Education Needs 


0 







Typ«s of Conditions* 



TABLE 37-7.' (Continued) 



Humber of AGENCIES R>portlng 
JuvenI la 

Education Justli;e 



Multiple Handicaps 
Otherl> 

Number pf Agencies Reporting 



0 
1 
3 



I. Some agencies reportiid more than one type of condition. 

b. Ganerally Included foster care placements, autistic children, and sta- 



tus offenders. 



C, Detailed Data from Phase II Agencies 



ciM In 1978. 

OK-10 
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FIGURE 37-1. OKLAHOMA: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES 
SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, AND AGENCIES AND 
PLACEMENTS IN FWASE II, BY AGENCY TYPE v. 



gi/vef?l le 
Justice 



Number" of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state PI aceinents In 
1978 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Five or More Placements In 
1978 (Phase II Agencies) 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
by Phase fl Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
I n Phase II 



These two Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies serve counties (Oklahoma and Tulsa) whose geographical 
Ideations are Illustrated In Figure 37-2. Each county is part of an SMSA and each contains the major 
city of Its respective SMSA, ' , » 
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Local Pftase II agencies were asked ta^speclfy the number of children that went to each receiving 

rrSTteTVTbe^destTnafT^^ responding Juvenile Justice agencies end-^ 

the remaining eight children went to states. Pennsylvania and Texas received two ch 1 1 dren each , and 

Arkansas, Georgia, llUnols, and Montana each received one ciilld. 



TABLE 37-8. OKLAHOMA: DES^TINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY 
LXAL PHASE 1 1 , AGENCIES IN 1978 



Destinations of Chlldreo . / 
Placed Out of State 


Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Juvenile Justice 


Arkansas 

Georgia 

Illinois* 

Mpntana J 
Pennsylvania 


• ■ ' 1 

1 

. r ^ ■ 1 


Texas • . 


/ - ^ ■ 2 


Placements* for Which • 
Destlnatroos Could Not' 
, be Reported by Phase II 
Agencies , 


, . 25 . 


Total Number of Phase 11 
Agencies/ 


2 


Tofal Number of Children 
* Placed by Phase 1 1 

Agencies 
% ' 


- • 33 


ft: 


■ . < 

\ . . . 




\> , " . ■ . . 

o 

< 

r ■ 


> '■: ■ V ■ 





As Figure 37-3 Indicates, threi of the eight children for whom destl/iatlons were available from-^local 
probation agencies went to the contiguous states^of Arkansas and Texas. ^ 
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FIGURE 37-3. OKLAHOMA: THE NUMBER OF ^>^»LDREN REPORTED RL>^^^^ STATES 
. CONTIGUOUS TO OKLAHOMA BY LXAL PHASE II AGENplESa 





a. Local Phase I! Juvenile Justice agencies reported destinations for eight children. 



Th« two Phase II luveiille Justice agehcl es expla Inod , the reasons tor making these placements. They 
are InclSld in Tab •''sn BSth agoncTes made placements Into othfer states as^an »l+«rnatlve to pub Ic 
?nst ?utSl placerllnt In Oklahom?. Also.. botjL_?gencles sent children so that +h«y could live with 
relative? outsJde of Oklahoma. Single agencies also placed chlWren because of previous success with a 
particular receiving facility In another state and for "other" reasons. 
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TABLE 37-9. OKLAHOMA: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE II 
AGENCIES 

^ ' ' i ■ ^ 

' Number of AGENCIES Reporting 

Reasons for Placement^ Juvenile Justice 



Receiving FacMIty Closer to Child's Home; 
Despite Being Across State Lines 



0 



Previous Success with Receiving Facility ^ 

Sending State Lacked Comparable Services y ^ 

Standard Procedure to PI cue Certain Children 
, Out of State ^ 

Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 
facilities , ' 

Alternative to In-State Public 
Institutionalization * 

To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) — 
Other 

Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 

r 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for placement. 



Bbth of the probation agencies providing reasons for out-of-state p acement 
auentiv with relatives In 1978. The Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies also '"<^J<=»^«^ ^^^^^^ 
^?;o?Ing chlTdr^^^^^ >n placement. This Information l^^^J^^^'^^iy^^r^l^^^^^ 

are Included In Table 37-10. ' The only responses received to methods of monitoring according 2« fP^^' 

Intervals offered were that teleprone calls-and other methods. <=°";«<=t J^?^^^ 
bISTs. All other responses were given to the '•other" frequency, two of which referred to the receipt of 
written progress reports. 



TABLE 37-10. OKLAHOMA: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LXAL- PHASE 1 1 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Methods of Monitoring 



Written Progress Reports 



On-site Visits 



Number of AGENCIESa 



JEDsauftnAY-oL 



Practice 



Juven 1 1 e 
Justice 



Quarterly 


0 


Semiannual ly 


0 


Annual ly 


0 


Other ^> 


2 


Quarterly 


0 


Semiannually 


0 


Annua 1 1 y 


0 


Other b 


1 
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TABLE 37-10. (Continued) 







Number of AGENCIESa 


Methods of Monitoring 


Frequency of 
Practice 


Juven Me 
Justice 


Telephone Cal Is 


Quarterly 
Semiannually 
Annual ly 
OtherD 


1 

0 
0 
1 


.•V 

other 


Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annually 
Other° 


* 1 
0 
0 

1 


Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies Reporting 




2 



a« Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals, 



funds were used to support the placements It made In 1978. 

D. Us e of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 

An Issue of particular importance to a 'study about the out-of-state placement ' ' ^^f" 

the extent to whl^h Interstate compacts are utilized to arrange such P'""'^"^^- ^^"^ 

??pe of compaSt which was used by Phase II agencies Is reported. In Table 37-M. 

; alJnt,r It cln ai^be observed That al I three pl6cl ng s'chool s7'<=;t *'?,.3sT%c??rt H 
Si?c^r^rd';ot utl..z.a cc.pact In 1978.^ .^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rtl?l^zlnircl^;aU'"n"r9"78%rar"rrng:rac:i?^^::ir .. Sgency reporting use of the Interstate 

Compact on Juveniles. 



TABLE 37-11. OKLAHOMA; l /TILIZATION OF IN TERSTATE COMPACTS 

^ — BY LOCAL Ag e?ie-rrs-nrra7B7'BY AcaiNuv I THE 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Children Out of State 


•Si 


Number 
Education 


of AGENCIES 

Juvenile 
Justice 


NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHILWtN 

• Number Using Compacts 




3 

0 


t 

0 
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TABLE 37-lU (Continued) 



Number of AGENCIES 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Chi Idren Out of State 



NIWBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHILUKbN (Continued) 

• "Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 

Nll«£R OF FNASE tl AGE NCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 

a ^4Jmber Using Compacts 



Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Children 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yei. ' ' 

No 

: i^Obn't Know 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use Unknown 
TOTALfi 

Number of AGENCIES Placing 
Children Out of State 

Number of At^NCIES Using Compacts I 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using 
Compacts 



Education 



->iumbe#^of-AGEIC4^ii^^-Compact- 
Use Unknown 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



1 

0 

2 

1 



0 
2 
0 

1 

0 



— denotes Not App 1 1 cable* 



Table 37-12 provides additional Information about the utilization of Interstate compacts by Oklahoma 
local agencies. This table Is organized similar to Table 37-11, but reports findings about the number of 
children who were or were not placed out of Oklahoma with a compact. In total, 38 children were reported 
placed In other states without a compact. Comparison across agency types reveals that local education 
agencies placed five children out of state without a compact. Only three children placed out of Oklahoma 
by a Phase 1 1 Juvenile Justice agency were sent with the vuse of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles. 
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TABLE 37-12. OKLAHOMA: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 4978 



Children Placed Out of State 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 
HWM \ I NG FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact 
Use Unknown 



"CmLDRh N P LAC E D B Y PHASE II AGE N C IES - 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 

Number through Interstate Compact 
^ on the Placement of Children 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 
Un.ki^ipwn 

TOTALS^'^^ 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 
of State 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use Unknown 



Number of CHILDREN 



Education 



5 
0 
5 

0 
0 



— denotes Not Applicable. 



5 

0 



Juven I le 
Justice 



3 
0 
3 

6 

33 
3 



0 
30 



36 
3 

33 
0 



• A graphic suninarlzatlon of these findings about local «g^"<=V J'^'IJ"!'?" °|;,J^^^^^^^ 
Oklahoma Is Illustrated In Figures 37-4 and 5. These figures Illustrate the percentage of placements 
aJrSn^- by agencies o^^^ each ^rvlce type which were compact arranged, noncompact arranged, and undeter- 
mined with respect to compact use. 
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FIGURE 37-4. OKLAHOMA: OTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 



CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE BY 
OKLAHOMA LOCAL 
EDUCATION 
AGENCIES 





OX COMPACT ARRANGED 



Ok 



\ 



\ 



r 
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FIGURE 37-5. 



OKLAHOMA: OTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 



36 

CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE BY 
OKLAHOMA LOCAL 
JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AGENCIES 





State aaencJes In Oklahoma were asked to report their knowledge of I nterst^H compact use In 1978 by 
Oklahoma In 1978 were placedlWIth the use of a compact. 

through a compact office. , . . ^ 
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TABLE 37-13. OKLAHOMA: inTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE CX)MPACTS . 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, BY 
AGENCY TYPE ^ 





Child 
\ Welfare 


Education 


Juven 1 le 
Justice 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placements 


766 


5 


123 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placenjents \ 
Reported by State Agencies 


417 


0 


87 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


54 




71 



} 



E. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



-Oklahoma state agency v'>t«cement data Is expanded upon In this portion of the profile from Its Initial 
Introduction In Table 37-2. Table 37-14 contains Information on out-of-state placement incldence^by 
state agencies according to the type of Involvement the agencies undertook In the 1978 placement process. 

The DISRS'l Division of CDIId Welfare arranged and funded the placement of 187 children Into other 
states In 1978.' This is the highest Incidence of ,such placements of any agency at the state or local 
level In Oklahoma. The state child welfare agency also helped arrange out-of-state placements, though 
not legally or financially responsible for the children Involved, and participated In other ways In the 
■ 'placement of children, but did not specify, how many children v^re subject to these types of Involvement. 
' T he agency did, h p^tv^r, g'y» inrfir^tinn whnnt thu niimhnr nf rhllrtrfin that could be ascribftd^-, 

these categories In Indicating that It assist of a total of 766 children placed out of 

Oklahoma In 1978. Many of thes^e children and those placed under the »»other" category of Involvement were 
noted to be Asian children who had been brought to the United States and who were placQd Into adoptive 
homes" throughout the country by a private agency In Oklahoma. The DISRS' Division of Child Welfare 
licenses and supervises the activity of this agency. 

Although local school districts placed five children out of Oklahoma, the Department of Education 
reported knowledge of no out-of-state placements In the reporting year, as did the Department of Mental 
Health. * . 

The DISRS' Bureau of Institutions and Community Services to C*- -^ren and Youth, the: state Juvenile 
ju&tlce agency, placed 87 children Into- other states under the Mother" category of Involvement, 
Indicating that the placemenf of these children was arranged by the agency but not funded because they 
went to settings which recelvad the children without cost to the agency.. No out-of-state placements were 
reported to have been arranged by' local Juvenile Justice agencies. , 
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TABLE 37-14. OKLAHOMA: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reported 



Typas of Involvement 


Child 
Wei fare 


Ed ucat 1 on 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Menta 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


State Arranged and Funded 


187 


f\ 
u 


n 
u 




0 


Local ly Arranged but 
State Funded 




0 


0 






Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded ^ 


0 


0 


0 




0- 


Subtotal : Placements 
Involving State 
Funding 


187 


0 


0 




0 


Locally Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 




0 


0 






■\ 

State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 

. the Placement 




0 


0 




0 


Other 




0 


87 




^ 0 


Total Number of 

Children Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge* 


766 


'9.,: 


87 




0 



* denotes Not Available. 
-- dsnotes Not App.l-Lcab.l.e.. 



a. Includos all out-of-state p!acen«pts known ^, f^^'c'" ^ In ^^l!* P?^" 
tlcular state agency. In- some cases, thiT figure consists of placements which 
dM not direct I? t nlo I ve affirmative action by the state agency but may simply 
Indicate knowjidge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences 
or through various forms of Informal reporting. 



The number of chYkdren who wftre placed In 1978 Unto specific states was requested of Oklahoma^stata 
agenlus. ISweverrneT^Sr tha stati child welfare agency nor the Juvenile Justice agency could report 
the number of children pisc^ In jny particular state. , 

Table'37-15 provides adscript Ion of tJie, cljl Idren placed o"+:o^-f+»^» J^V °^'»^*"" ^!°t!,.5§""fl"!;; 
It IndlcLtes thSt'tha DISRS- bJ?^S of Instltuj-lons and Community Serv ces ^.f^' •<;;7;3-"tJ?;;;8P 
onlv children who wore unruly/dWuptlve, tr.uant, or delinquent Into other states In 'S'S; 
. r«,?rast the Dl^^^ of ChTw Welfare placed Children with a. wide variety of characteristics. 

. l^luSlS'alSng these S,l ldren were thoVwIth physical., developmental, J'"^i^^^e'ncv' ^ii' 

^arVhose who were pregnant and mInorsX+h » hi s.tory of, substance abuse. This state agency also 
■^^tlo^ed.jlaclng chUd^en who are typical iVv^ssoc I a%d with the chfid welfare services, such as foster, 
adopted.. and battered, abandoned, or neglected^<;{nMren,... 





TABLE 37-15. OKLAHOMA; CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY T?rPE 



Typ«s of Conditions 



Physically Handicapped 
Mentally Handicapped 
Developmental I y Disabled 
'Unruly or Disruptive 

Truants - 

Juveni te Del Inquents 
Emotionality Disturbed 
Pregnant 

Drug or Afcohol Problems 

Bettered » Abandoned » or 
Neglected ^ 

Adopted Children 

Foster Children 

Other 



Agency Type^ 



Child Welfare 



Juvenile Justice 



X 
0 
X 
0 
0 
0 
X 
X 

'x 

X 
X 
X 
0 



0 
0 
0 
X 

1( 

X 
0 
0 

0 , 

0 
0 
0 
0 



a* X Indicates conditions reported. 



Oklahoma state agencies Involved In placing children Into other states In 1978 Indicated the type of 
setting that was most frequently selected to receive these children at their destination. The state 
child welfare agency most frequently sent' chl Idren to adoptive homes outside of Oklahoma In that yp^r^ 
The Juvenile Justice agency most often arranged for children to be received by relatives In other states. 

Th^se two DISRS agencies were asked to Indicate their expenditures^ by source of funds, for 
out-^f-state placements In 1978. The state Juvenile Justice agency did not Indicate t?ie costs It may 
have Incurred In placing children Into other states. The state child welfare agency spent S8I2 In state 
funds and $3,248 \fn f<iderai funds, for a total expenditure of $4,060 for out-of-state pTeiCements In 1978. 
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TABLE 57-16. OKLAHOMA: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR 0^-OP;STATE 
lABLt j^f ID. pj^^g^g^^g ,^ ,57Q^ REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES 



Levels of Government 



Expend itures> by AGENCY Type 
Child Juvenile 
Welfare Justice 





• 


state 




S 812 








• 


Federa 1 




3,248 










Local 




0 








• 


Other 




0 










Total 


Reported Expenditures 


S4,060 







F> State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 

. T ui »T n «««orc +hB Inrldence of out-of-state placement reported by Oklahoma 
As a final review. Table 3.7-17 of fers he I ncioen^^^^ the state agencies had knowledge. 

public agencies and the number of fr«"> '""%e^^/UV4 1^^^^ "y a 

The state child welfare agency, as <«'sc""ed In Table 37 ^' '"^'""'"^^"^^.^ office In the total o\ 766 

private adoption agency and processed through the state Interstate compacr ott.c 
children reported to have been sent out of Oklahoma In 19/B. 

-llSll^ In any out-of-sta'te placements during the reporting year themselves. 

Finally,' the state Juvenile Justice agency h« knowj'edge of 87 ourt-of -state placements. In 1978.^not 
reporting the Involvement of the local agencies In 36 children's placements. 

TABLE 37-17; OKLAHOMA: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE Of'oOT-OF- 

^ STATE PLACEMENTS . ' - . 



Child Juvenile \Mintal Health' and 

Welfare , Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Total Number of State pnd. 
Local Agency Placenients 

Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agency 

Percentage of Placements , 
Known to State Agencies 



766 


' • 5 , 


123 


0 




i 






J66 


0 


87 


0 


100' 


0 


71 


100 



Figure 37-6 1. lustrates the ^^e-nces- In state and loca^^a^^^^^^ 

as Important, the =t,te «^«"<='«»'/ral Jllv 417 Sn5?In oTthe 766 ph.ced,^t of state were processed 

state child welfare VIp^-^V w of^tatl L^^^ districts' placement 

by a compact. Also of note s the lack "fancy !«o"^«age °" reported all 87 

placements. ■ ^ , ^ 
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FIGURE 37-6, OKLAHOMA: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY 'TYPE ^ 




Child 
Wei fare 



123 



0 ,i 0 




Ed ucatlon 



Juvenile ^ 
Justice 



IHI State and Local Placements' 

im State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 

State and Local Compaq-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 



V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



A few of the major trends and Important points emergent In the preceding results of the survey of 
Oklahoma state and local agency out-of-state placement practices follo w, , . 

• Except for the three local,^ol?atlon agencies* which all made out-of-state placements In 1978^ 
this practtce Is' at I buf^ confined to the state child welfare and Juvenile Justice agencies 
within the Department of Institutions, Social and'' RehabI I Itatlve Services. ^ 

• The local Juvenile Justice agencies, located In urban ereas of Oklahoma, -tended to place a 
variety of children out of state with minimal Interstate compact utilization. ^ 

• The large number of children reported to^be plac€|^ out of state In 197a by the state child 
welfares ajjency Included a significant but unknown proportion of Immigrant children 
officially processed through Oklahoma Into adoptive hoines throughout the country. 

• The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Oklahoma In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. . ^ ' 
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FCX)TNOTE 



I. Genera! l;iformat!on about states, .counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 Populat on 
estimates based on the 'l970 national census contained In the U,S, Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, t).C., 1978. ax^ ^ w 
■ inwirth T IW aP6U T dirW T M\hfh\ ItaT^ Ahd l oca l total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 

education* and public welfare were also taken from <l«t! !nS.^h,^^^^^ SLhin^tJ^?""!) 2 

they appear In S tatistical Abstract of_ Jtje United States; 1979 C 100th Edition) , Washington, D.C,, 

1979 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eIgM to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National, Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. ' 
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A PROFILE OF CXJT-OF -STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN TEXAS 
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I I METHODOLOGY 



information was systeniat I caliy. gathered about Texasg^from a variety of sources using- a number of data 
collection techniques, v First, a search , for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. ^ Next, 
telephone interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies and' 
practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of chl Idren. . A mal I survey was used, as a follow-up 
to the telephone intervI.eW, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placament practices of 
state agencies and those of local agencies subject to sfate regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Intormation reported by state 

agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies in 

arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It wasi necessary to; ^\ ' h 

■•. . . . , a - 

,# verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local 'agencies; and 
• collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

^ ■ 

A substantially larger sample of local mental health agencies was. contacted during data coljection 
than the required ten percent of the total and this sample confirmed state-supplied Information. A sum- 
mary of the data collection efi^ort in Te)^as appears below In Table 4'4«r. 
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TABLfi? 44^\ TEXAS: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels Qf 
Government 



. Child 
Welfare 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Just I 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



State 
Agenc I es 



Local 

Agencies^ 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mailed Survey: 
om officials 

Telephone 

Survey : Al I - - 
regional 
offices 
supervising 
the 254 local, 
chl Id welfare 
agencies^ ' 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mailed Survey: 
DOE officials 

Telephone \ 
Survey: 10 , 
percent 
of the 1,078 

' local school 
districts to 
verify state 
Irtformatlon^ 



Telephone ^■■ 
Interview 

«* 

Mailed Survey: 
TYC officials 

Telephone 
Survey : Al I 
161 local 
probation 
departments or 
court 5 



Tel ephone 
Interview 

Mailed Survey: 
DMMMR officials 

Telephone 
survey : 90 per- 
cent of the 29 
local mental . 
health and 
mental retarda- 
tloii centers, to 
verify state 
Informatlonc 



a. The telephone survey . was conducted by Paula Sornoff, consuKant,- of 
San Antonio under a subcontract to the Academy, . 

ot state an* county .governments In the funding and administration <>/ J^ese ser 
vl«s. ^^t/pn. n bftthls profile for further discussion of this Issue. 

, cr inforniatlon attributed In this profile to the state's sfljof' <>' ' 
an^ l^al. mental health and mental retardation agenc I e^^e| gather^^ 
state education alid- mental health and mental retardation V«9fTic I es and the local 
samples. ^ ' 



- ,11. TH E ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 

. A. Introductory Remarks ^ 
.Texas h« the second 'argest- land area (^^^^^^ ^llUlflTc^ 

il Jth Tn p!,pu'l^tL II^^^^ 301.000. Th.^1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 

years' old wa4 2,238,4,12. 

bTthe south and southJ^t for a distance of several hundred miles. 

-Texas- Is ranRedjWV'o"""y ^^»' state and local per «P't" •^P«?^|'!"''f ' ^^"^ 
expenmCrel for odufatlon,>(f 41,t In per capita expenditures for public welfare.' 
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6. Child Welfare 



, Services related to child welfare In Texas are supervised txy the Department of Human Resources (DHR), 
Responslbf llty for policy development and service delivery Is delegated to the DHR's Office of Operations 
and Financial and Social Programs* Oallvery of child Wjslfare services Is administered by local human 
resources offices In Texas' 254 counties. \There Is disagreement among. Texas officials as to the aegis of 
government under which these 254 offices are operated. There Is, In essense, a "hybrid" of state and 
local govenment Involvement In the funding an.d administration of services to dependent and neglected 
children. For the purposes of this study. It was determined that a display of the Information collected 
from the 12 regional DHR of flees . about each of the 254 hunj^n resources offices would offer the most 
thorough coverage If presented as local agency Information. In this way, the possible Implications of 
county population : and location In relation to the Incidence of placement would best be provided. 

The Licensing Services Branch of DHR I Icenses, Inspects, and promulgates standards for care for 
neerty e'/ery residential facility In Texas. Other major departmental functions consist of providing 
placement and protective services. Including adoptions, foster family caro, group care, and Institutional 
placements. ^DHR administers the AFDC program, but genera T assistance Is supported and administered by 
local government. ji 

The Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC) Is administered by DHR. Texas has been a 
member of thJs compact since 1975. 



C. Education 



The education system In Texas Is primarily the responsibility of the Texas Education Agency (TEA), 
which Includes the State Board of Education, the Corliss loner of Education, and the Department of 
Edu5:atIon (DOE). These three components of the TEA, In addition to other activities, establish funding- 
policy and adopt accreditation standards at the state level. TEA/DOE accredits state and nonpublic resi- 
dential schools. Uhder Tejcas law, \8Ccredltatlon Is necessary only to qualify for receipt of state educa- 
tion monies, although all school facilities must meet fire and safety requirements as outlined In the 
Texas code. . . * 

, \ • 

The DOE Is responsible for the supervision of Texas' 1,078 public school districts. During 1978, It 
was also authorized to enter Into contracts for residential placements In the state and out of state'for 
deaf,' blind, and multiply handicapped children (Texas Education Code, Section .1 1.27). A small amount of 
state funds was available for such placements. However, before placing any children with the use of 
state funds, the DOE- had to examine and approve the educational program of each out-of-state facility. 
Jn 1979,thls section of the Texas Education Code was repealed; however, out-of-state services were still 
"available and are purchased utilizing Education of the Handicapped-Part B funds. The requirement that 
the state agency must examine and approve the education program continues In force. 

the 1,078 local school districts In Texas have authority to place children out of state without 
reporting the Information to the DOE. However, It was repor^ted that these placements are unlikely 
because the districts can and do request state assistance and funding to help defray the expense. 



D. Juvenfle Justice ^ 



In Texas, Juvenile Jurisdiction may either fall under the court of domestic relations concurrent with 
county, .district, or Juvenile courts, or some combination of the three, depending upon the county. When 
a county does not have court-attached prpbatlon services, the dounty welfare department, the Texas Youth 
Council, or probation departments In nelghborhorlng counties provide these services. In 1978, It was 
reported that there were 130 counties being served through multlcounty service agreements. It was also 
reported that 37 counties had no local probation services. 

Children Judged to have engaged In delinquent behavior are committed to the Texas Youth Council 
(TYC)# which operates both state training schools and community-based residential placement alternatives 
for .JuvenI les. In the past, this agency primarily operat<id state training schools and parole' services. 
However, a major litigation, the national movement towar<Js delnstltutlonal Izatlon, and an effort to deve- 
lop a master plan for youth services led the state legislature to appropriate TYC's first funds for 
community-based services In 1975. Currently, the system Includes state-operated and state-funded halfway 
centers and a program for funding local delinquency prevention efforts. 
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TYC operates several Institutions, parole -services, and community care P^'^^'"lVd«„+ nL iSb^ 
these Institutions- are <leslgnated by TYG tb accommodate youth formerly declared ^ependent or "•Qlected by 
the courts. Youth are placed Vather than committed by the courts to these faci 1 1 ties. In this regard, 
then, this particular service related to child welfare Is a. responslbl II ty of TYC- 

•It ..>.« reoorted that TYC can and did place children out of state In 1978. In eddltlon. Juvenile 
rourll Dface children In out^^^^^ facilities, from time to time, without advising the state.or using 

?r'n\erstate ciipa^^^ (ICJ). Thls,practlce 's f-^rly uncommon, however because «,^tTexas^^^^ 

nlle courts have 'severely limited budgets. In cases, where such_ placements are madj.Jhe court probation 

stre- 

nas 

„^ ly pursue cofnpuance ror compacT uTiiiiarion, — - — 

been a member of since 1965, Is administered by TYC, 



E. Mental Health and Mental Retardation 

' Mental health services are administered stateilde by the Texas Department of Mental Health Mental 
Reta?Slon (Wrt«K In addition to administrative and support divisions, there are three ff^vlce divl- 
stlns In the deTirVment: ^Mental Health Services. Mental Retardation Services, and Community Services. 

The Menta'r Health Services Division oversees the operations of eight hospitals, soj^ of *Jjl^ch h^^^^ 
outreach centers, and a youth center. The Community Services Division Is " '^tTeiy^rve 13§ 

local IV ooerated community mental health and mental retardation centers that, collectively, serve ijj 
i^ni 'es.^^alsl! thTSun'lty Services Division oversees the operations ^^/SentaTS'tlrJa; I on Service! 
lopment and a state center for mental health and mental retardation, ^h* Mental Retardation Services 
DlST^lon oversees the operation of 13 residential care facilities, some of which have outreach. centers, 
and a rehabilitation center. 

Each of the 29 community mental health and mental retardation centers i^f;^^"?^^,^^ 
,f local officials and citizens., . Local funds as -el I as state funds assl^ ZlVZ^^' JoZlrll 



'^^J^'S^'^o.^^ orop^atir' sre^"c;ntrs =rfl"d^enV,;r.«d;-^ile-o>he^ 

.f*" „^.^!r '^„+T^-fc -i+h thrDrlvate sector for .residential services for children. A though 



service contracts which must conform to state standards and regulations, 

N«i+h«r thft statft facilities for the mentally III and the mentally re.tarded nor the community mental 

S^llrclS^H) aid oth^^^^^^^ laws. Texas has been a member of the compact since 1969. Such placements 
are authorized and controlled by the commissioner of DMHMR. 



IV, FINDINGS FRC3M A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-^STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 

Thic section of the Texas state prof 1 1 e- descr I bes the results of the^survey of state and 'oca^/9^": 
;!''% Ts ^ganlzed t? Address some of . the .Important Issues relevant to out-of-state placement that 
* apter I. 

A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



cTes. 

•were raised In Chapter I 



A. l„froa«<:flon: to fh, o.,r.M iss., of ~'-°<-"»n,;«°r;^o»r.«noNs'" , SoISS 



that information 

Youth Council. The child welfare agency 
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c«ment of 142 children In 1978, but this number Included placements with parents living outside of -Texas 
which did not meet this study's definitional requi rements ' and could not be separated /Cp^^/^^^.vTOtal 
flgu>ev -.^nong the local agencies, the child welfare and JuvenI le Justice agencies reported the highest 
I nc I dence ^df^^acement. ^ 

Because state d^ta" was not available from the two'agencles, >able 44-2 must be J Interpreted as being 
an underrepresentatlon of the total Involvement of Texas p^ubllc agencies. .Iji jxjt-of-state placements In 
1978. , >^ 

/ " i 

TABLE 44-2. TEXAS: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE ^ j 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 



Levels of 

Government 



Child Juvenile Mental Health and' 

Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation Total 



StatevAgency 
Placeo^ntsa 

Local Agency 
Placements 

Total 



•b 


3 




6 


264 ^ 


8 • 


260 


0 


264 


11 


260 


6 



532 
541 



* denotes Not Available. 

a. May 1 Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Indepe- 
pendently or^ under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange,_ and 
others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to Table 
44-15 for spUclfIc Information regarding state agency Involvements In arranging out- 
of-state placements. ^ - 

b. The Department of Human Resources reported being Invojved In the out-of-state 
placement ofl an estimated 142 children In 1978, but thlis Included placements with 
parents living outside of Texas. 



Local agency actllvlty In placing children Into other states Is further defined In Table 44-3; which 
gIvesTnclden2e%lgurPs for \ each "agency type In each of Texas' 254 counties ^^ncles serving nore than 
one cbunty appear In [the s^,ctlon describing mult Icounty Jur sdlctlon. It ^% '"P^^^^^^"/.^^^^ '"^"^ 
that the Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is smaller that the counties containing them. For 
thSt raSsoC multlpfe^^ have reported from each county and the Incidence reports In the table 

ar^ the aggregated reports of all school districts within them. 

^ Local child welfire agencies placing children out of Texas are scattered throughout the state. 



placements With 30 cMIIdren from each county leaving the state 
SMSAs accounted for 84 percentt of all out-of-state placements reported by 



In 1978. 

oca I child weffare agencies. 
The remaining child we^lfare prjacements were reported by less-populated and rural counties. 

School districts In Harrll County, located within the Houston SMSA, reported ^^^e largest^number^f 
education out-of-state placements, three chl Idren. Dbilas County school dstr lets placed a total of two 
chlldre^o^t of Texas In 1978.\ The three remaining school districts sending single children Into other 
states are also locateo In urbap counties. 

Placement activity ll 
among the child welfare 
single Juvenile Justice _ 
San ^^ntonlo. However, only 
which serve only SMSA bounties. 



n 1978 among local juvenile Justice agencies was not as urbanized a phenomenon as 
and education agencies. Th« largest number of children placed out of Texas by a 
sinqTe Juvenile Justici Agency f' thSt yeSr came fron, an' SMSA county. Bexar, which Includes the city of 
San Antinlo. Hoi^ver.lonly 57 Lrcent of the reported Juvenile Justice pi ace.«nts were made by agencies 
ve only WSA bounties.] An additional eight percent of the children were sent out of state by 
les with multlfcounty Jurisdictions which Included only one SMSA ccjMnty each among their combined 



two agenci 
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s^y.ce area of 12 countl.5. The remaining 90 children reported to have been ^placed out of state In 1978 
were sent by Juvenile Justice agencies serving less populated counties of Texas. 

.„ t'h"e rt^'-^i'l-: re'r;'7he'-.7o^rtT or^Js^^^^s'^r^^^^^^^^ 

ippear tt^^be a tr^nd of counties bordering other states placing nore children out of state In 1978. ^ 



TABLE 44-3 TEXAS: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE NIW8ER 
TABLE 44 3. '^^^^^I^^^Tg PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 



A- 



REPORTING PLACEMENTS 




1978 

Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 


Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 




County Name 


' Chi Id 

Welfare Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Angelina 

Aransas 

Archer 


4,916 
2,083 
10,018 
1,814 
1,130 


0 .0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 , 0 
0 0 


U 

1 


Armstrong 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bandera 


255 
3,925 
2,331 
1,556 

' 897 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


n 
u 

0 
6 


Bastrop 
Bay i or 
Bee 
Bel 1* 
Bexar 


> * 3,493 
698 
4,417 
24,147 
179,034 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
13 0 
8 0 


10 - 
27 est 


Blanco 

Borden 

Bosque 

Bowie 

Brazoria 


557 
123 
1,523 
12,169. 
23,893 . 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
3 0 


0 
0 


Brazos 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

Brooks 

Brown 


10,815 
1,346 
372 
1,672 
4,754 


3 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

4 0 


0 

0 
0 


r 

Bur leson 
Burnet 
Caldwel 1 
Cal houn 
Cal lahan 


1,78P 
2,173 
3,608 
3,868 
1,463 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 




Cameron 
Camp ' 
Carson 
C^ssi 
Castro 


, ^ 37,901 
1,372 
1,198 . 
4,632 
2,411 


0 0 

• 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 . 0 


13 est 

0 

.0 


Chambers 
Cherokee ^ 
Cht Idress 
i>Clay 
Cochran 


2,^458 
4,897 

898 . 
1,342 
1,048 


0 .0 
0 . 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


3 
1 

.0 
0 
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TABLE 4473, (Continued) 



Number of CHILDREN 







1 978 


Placed during 1978 








Population* ' 


Chi Id 




Juvenl le 


County Name 




(Age 8-17) 

• 


Welfare 


Education 


Justice 


Coke 




• 594 » 


0- 


0 




Coletnen 






0 


0 


0 


CoUIn 




18,609 


2 


0 


0 


Col 1 Ingsworth 




«07 


0 


0 


0 


Colorado 






0 


0, ^ 




— 1 
uomei 






1 


0 




Comanche 






0 


0 




Concho 




431 


0 


0 


— • 


Cooke 




4,270 


2 


0 


0 


It 

woryo II.' 




5, 884 • 


2 


0 


0 


vOTTI • 






0 


o 0 




Crane 




762 


0 


0 


* 0 


Crockett 




818 


0 


0 




Crosby 




1,775 


-- 0 


0 — 


0 


wui oerson 






0 


0 




Ua 1 1 ain 




1,296 


0 


0 




uai las 






'30 


2 


12 est 


Dawson 




3,225 




0 


0 


Deaf Smith 




4,168 


0 


0 . 




rwi >B 
uei TB 




650 


0 


0 




uenton 






2 


0 


5 


Ue WITT 






0 


0 . 




Dickens 




587 


0 


i) 


— : 


Dimmit 




2,354 


0 


'0 




Don 1 ey 




AOX 


1 


0 


0 


- * 

Duva 1 




4, 


- 0 


0 * 




Eastland 




O 1 O 1 

^,191 


0 


0 




Ector 




18,379 


7 


0 


2 


Edwards 




394 


0 


0 




Ellis 




7, £03 


0 


0 


0 


El Paso 




O/, /4 / 


6 


0 


3 


Erath 






0 


0 




Falls 




2,586 


Oc 


0 


0 


Fannin 




3,453 


0 


0 


2 


rayeTTe 






0 


0 


0 


r 1 sner 




920 


0 


0 




Floyd 




9 9ri9 


u 






Foard 




322 


0 


0 


0 


Fort Bend 




15,737 


7 


• 0 


0 


Frank 1 In 




893 


0 


0 




Freestone 




1,781 


0 


0 


0 


Frio 




2,809 


2 


0 




Gaines 




2,469 


0 


0 


3 


Galveston 




/ 34,367 


17 est 


0 


0 


G^rza 




905 


' 0 


0 


0 


61 1 lesple 




1,741 


0 


0 




Glasscock 




271 


0 


0 


0 


Goliad 




819 


0 


0 




Gonzales 




2,757 


0 


0 




Gray 




4,139 


3 


0 


0 
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TABLE 44-3. (ContlnU6<J) 



County Name 



Grayson 

Gregg 

Grtmes 

Guadalupe 

Kale 

cHatl 
Ham tj ton 
Hansford . 
Hardeman 
Hardin 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hartley 
Haskell 

"Hays 

Hemphll I 
Henderson 
Hidalgo 
HII I 
Hockley 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston 

Howard 

^Hudspeth 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irion - 
Jack 
Jackson 

Jasper 
Jeff Davis 
J<5f terson 
Jim Hogg 
Jim Wei Is 

John son > 
Jones 
Karnes 
Kaufman 
Kendal l^r 

Kenedy 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 
Kleberg 
Knox 
Lamar 
Lamb 



1978 

Population^ 
(Age .8-17) 



12,997 
14J34 

2,002 
7,006 
7,033 

1,067 
783 
1,219 
. 898 
6,512 

365,587 
7,747 
498 
1,230 
5,091 

653 
5,002 
50,047 
3,181 
3,903 

1,746 
3,358 
2,643 
6,450 
602 

7,694 
3,897 
176 
925 
2,220 

5, 648 
267 

" 42^360 
968 
6,915 

9,906 
2,500 
2,446 
5,587 
1,448 

124 
225 
2,834 
734 
76 

'457 
5,538 

897 
6,583 
3,333 



Number of CHILDREN^ 
Placed during 197 



Chi Id 
Welfare 



Education 



Juveni le 
Justice" 



0 
0 
0 

\ 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

30 
4 

0 
0 
•0 

0 
3 
1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
13 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

, o" 

0 
0 
0 

* 0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
"0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0' 
• 0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0' 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 est 
7 est 



9 

0 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

1 



1 

2 
1 

0 

6 est 
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TABLE 44-3, (Continued) 



Number of CHILDREN 



County Name 




1 Q7A 

Popul'^tlon^ 
(Age 8-17) 


Placed during 1978 

Child 

Welfare Education. 


JuvenI le 
Justice 






If' 


0 




0 




La SaJ^a 




1,241 


0 








Lavaca 




2,554 


U 




u 


— ■ 


Lee 




1,469" 


0 




• 0 




Leon a " 




1,239 


6 




0 


0 


L t ber ty 




7, 065 


n, 
U' 






0 


L I fiiBstofiA 

b 1 II 9 1 Vl IV 




2,647 


0 

V 




0 




LI pscomb 




586 


0 




0 


r 


Live Oak 




1,114 


0 




0 


— 


Llano 




1,019 


0 




0 V 








1 ) 


0 




— 


0 


Lubbock ' 




35,119 


12 




0 


7- 


Lynn 




1,875 


0 




0 


0 


McCuMoch 




1,276 


0 




0 


0 


l*T^kOll IIOIl 






1 




0 


0 


MrMii i t*n 






0 




0 




nau i son 




1 109 


0 




0 ' 




Marlon 




1,238 


0 




0 


— 


^4art^n 




1,057 


0 




' 0 


0 


»"l05Wil 




539 


0 




0 




i*ia 1 ouuf uo 




5, 336 


. — 2 




0 


0 


Mavfir 1 ck 




5,225 


0 




0 




-Medina 




4,394 


0 




0 




Menard 




449- 


0 




0 




m a 1 ana 






0 




0 




Ml 1 urn 




^ 5 528 


0 




0 


0 


Mi 1 1 Q 




to 1 


0 




0 




MItchel 1 




1,500 


0 




0 . 


— 


Montague 




2,382 


0 




0 




Hon tgdmer y 


■ 


16,952 


0 




0 


0 " 


Moore 




2 7Q1 


0 




0 




Mnrr 1 « 




2,246 


4 




0 i 




Motley 




213 


0 




0 




Nacogdoches 




5,781 


' 0 




0 • 


0 


navoi 1 o 




Dp uuu 


0 




0 


O 1 


NAwton 


r' 


2,389 


- 0 




0 


mam 


noion X 




2,734 


0 


\ 


0 




Nueces 




48,42 1 


9 




. 0 


1 1 est 


Oct) II tree 




1,635 


0 




0 




Oldham 




. .619 


0 




0 




Orange 




14,919 


1 




1 


0 * 


Palo Pinto 




3,635 


0 




0 


0 


Panola' 




2,676 


0 




0 


0 . 


ParHer 




5,739 


0 




0 


d 


Parmer 




2,217 


0 




0 


2 


Pecos 




* 2,808 


0 




0 




Polk 




3,271 . 


0 




0 




Potter 




15,651 


4 




0 


0 


Presidio 




921 " 


0 




0 




Rains 




626 


0 




0- 


Urn 
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TABLE 44-3, (Continued) 



County Name 



1978 
. Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 



Child 
Wei fare 



Randal I 

Reagan 

Real 

Red River 
Reeves 

Refugio 
Roberts 
Robertson 
Rockwal I 
Runnels 

s 

Rusk 
Sabine 

* San Augustine 
San Jacinto 
San Patricio 

San Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Schackelford 
Shelby 

Sherman 
-Smith 
Somervel I 

^Slacn — 



Stephens 

Sterl Jng 
Stonewal I 
Sutton 
Swisher 
'Tarrant 



11,776 
668 
388 
2,290 
3,622 

1,751 
205 
2,484 
1,739 
1,848 

5,879 
1,347 
1V438 
1,494 
10,885 

642 
459 

3,010 
412 

3,454 

670 
18,419 
505 
5,107 



1,258 

169 

272.. 
810^ 
2,058 
130,563 



Taylor 
Terrel 1 
Terry 

Throckmorton 
Titus 


18,224 
339 

2,833^ 
277 

3,115 


Tom Green 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 


13,079 
59,455 
1,225 
2,236 
3,837 


Upton 
Uvalde 
Val Verde 
Van Zandt 
Victoria 


809 
4,249 
6,814 
4,435 
11,454 


Walker 
Wal ler y 

WaoL^ 
JI&Hlngton 


3,530 
2,479 
2,398 
3,167 
19,036 



0 
0 
0 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0' 

i; 

0 

- b 

0 
0 

' X 

0 
.0 
0 

,0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 
14 



Education 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

* • 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

'0 

• 0 
0 

0 
0 

1 



JuvenI le. 
Justice 



0 
0 
0 



.0 
0 
0 



6 est 

0- 



13 est 



2 


0 




0 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


" 0 




6 


0 




14 


0 


3 


2 


0 




2 


0 




0 


0 




0 


0 




1 


0 


0 


4 est 


^0 - 




0 


0 


0 


1 


0 




0 


0 




0 


0 


d 


0 


0 


0 


1 • 


0 ^ 




0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 44-3/ (Continued) 



County Name 



1978 

Population® 
(Age .8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 



Child 
Welfare 



Education 



Wharton 6,824 
Wheeler ^ 863 

"WIchUfb 20,395 

WllbSrger 2,272 

Willacy 3,800 

Williamson 8,937 

Wilton 2,791 

Winkler , 1#623 

Wise 3,5»3 

Wood 3,^>^ 

Yoakum ' - 

Young 2,256 
Zapata 914 

Zavala 2,394 

Multlcounty Jurisdictions 

Walker, Madison, Grimes 

Terrell, Val Verde, Maverick 
Edwards, Kinney 

Gonzales, Guadalupe, Lavaca, 

—Colorado— — 



0 
2 
5 
1 

0 



0^ 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



Hemphill, Lipscomb, Roberts, 
Wheeler 

Jaspe^^ Newton, Sabine, 
San Augustine 

Hopkins, Delta, Franklin, 
Rains 



Deaf Smith, Oldham 
Hansford, OchI I tree 
Lampasas, Ml lis 

Kent, Kimble,' Bandera, 
Gillespie, Kendall 

Montague'TClay*, Archer 

Kleberg, Kenedy 

Polk, San Jacinto, Trinity 

Blanco, Llano^, Mason, 
Menard, San Saba 

Hudspeth, Culberson 

Hood, Erath 

Bosque, Comanche, Kami I ton 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

"0" 

•s 

0 

0 
0 

d 

0 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



6 
I 
0 
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TABLE .44-3, (Continued) 



County 



1978 ^ - 
PoputattonQ 
(Age 8-17) 



Nuinber of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 



Child 
Welfare 



Education, 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



Mutttcounty Jurisdictions (Continued) 

Bastrop, Burleson, Washlngtor\^ 
Lee^ 

Dallam, Hartley, Moore, 
Sherman 

Friher, Nolan, MItchel I 

Zapata, Dimmit 

Brewster, Jeff Davis, Presidio, 
Pecos, Upton,, Reagan, 
Crockett, Sutton 

Briscoe, Floyd, Dickens, Motley 

Baylor, Knox, King, Cottle 

Jim Hogg, Duval , Starr 

—CaHahan^— Tay lor > ^ 

Upshur,' Wood " , 

Calhoun, Goliad, DeWlt't, 
Victoria, Jackson, Refugio 

Caldwel I , Comal j 

* Aransas, Bee, Live Oak, McMulle 
San Patricio 

Marion, ^torrls, Titus, . 
Camp ^ 

Coke, Concho, Irion, Runnels, 

Schleicher, Sterling, 

Tom Green 

■* ' • 
Atascosa, Wilson, Frio, 

Karnes, La Sal la, Medina 

Borden, Scurry 

Hale, Castro, Swisher 

Hardin, Tyler 



0 

0 

0 
6 

. 0 
0 
10 



1 

0 

17 est 
3 

5 
1 

0 
16 
0 
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TABLE 44-3. 



(Continued) 



County Name 



1978 

Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 197,8 



Child 
Wei fare 



p^ucatlon 



JuvenI te 
Justice 



Total Number of 

Placements Arranged 

by Local Agencies (total may 

Include duplicate count) 

Total Number df Local 
Agencies Reporting ] 



264 est 



254 1,078 



260 est 



161 



• denotes Not Available, • ^ " . 

denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Estimates were developed by the National Center for Juvenile Justice 
usrng data 'from two sources: the 197.0 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 



B. The Out-of-state Place<)tont Practices of Local Agencies 



Involvement of Texas local agencies In placing 'chl Idren Into other states In 1978 Is summarized 
in Table 44-4 without regard to the number of children they ma/ have placed. The largest prpportlon of 
agencies making out-of-sta-te placements, among the service, types which were contacted we^e the local 
"7uvenne~Ju8tTce^^ — The same number of 
local child welfare agencies reported placement Involvement/ but they were only 20 percent of the 254 
agencies. Only seven of Vhe 1,078 school districts sent children Into other states In 1978. Ufc^f men- 
tal health and mental retardation agencies reported no out-of-state placement activity.. 



TABLE 44-4. TEXAS: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LXAL PUBLIC 
- • AGENCIES IN^^ARRANGING'OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS l» 1973 







Number of 




AGENCIES, 


by Agency Type 


Response Categories 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 

^ 


y ' Agencies Which Reported 
/ Out-of-state Placements 


52 


7 


52 


0^ 


/ Agencies Which Dld'Not 
* \ ^ Know . If They Placed, 

Y or Placed but Could Not 
*l Report the Number of 
. * Chl 1 dren 


. 0 


0 


2 


0 . . 


Agencies Which Did Not . 
Place Out of State 


202 


^ 1,071 

<* 


107 


29 


V«/ Agenc%s Which' Did riot ^ , 
^ Participate In the Survey 


0 ' 


0 


0 


0 ^ , 


/. . Total Local Agencies 


. 254 1,078 


161 


29 ' 



Those local' agencies which were not Involved In p^laclng children out of Texas In the reporting year 
were asked to"^ describe why such placements did not occur. Their responses are summer I led In Table 44-^5. 
About 99 percent of nonplacing chlW wel fare^ agencies /found sufficient services to be available In Texas 
so that out-of*-state resources were not needed In 1978/ Among the "other" responses, child welfare agen- 
cies reported that parental disapproval and agency policy prevented them from arranging such placements. • 

Almost all (99 percent) of the school districts and 45 percent ot^ the mental health and mental ret^- . 
datlon agencies did not place children out of Texas In 1978 because if the presence of sufficient resour- 
ces to nmpt services needis within the state. Three percent of the sdhoo I districts and 72 percent of the 
mental health and mental retardation agencies reported . "other", reasbns, which Included parental disap- 
proval, presence of agency policy prohibiting such placements, and the lack of Know edge of out-of-state 
residential settings/ Several agencies of both service types sild that they lacked the statutory 
authority to place children out of Texas and several stated that they lacked funds. One or two agencies 
a l^o reported being restricted In some unspecified manner. * ^ 

The JuvenI le. Justice agencies paraU*l«<l the other agency l^pes. Fifty-seven percent of the Juvenile 
Justice agencies Indicated the presence of sufficient services In-state, while 70 percent gave "otherV 
responses and 26 percent said that they Iq^ked funds for such placements. Oie agency said that It lacked 
statutory authority. ' « ' 



TABLE 44-5. TEXAS: REASONS REPORTED BY lOCAL PUBLIC . 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 . 

^ Number of Local AGENCIES, by Reported Reason (s) 
Rea^ns for Not Piecing Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

. Children Out of State« Welfare Education .Justice*^ Mental Retardation 



Lacked Statutory Authority 

Restricted^ 

i i 

Lacked F u n d s 

Suf f IcIentpServlces Available 
In State 

' Otherc 

b Number of. Agencies Reporting 
No Out-ofrState Placements 

ToVal Number of Agencies 
Represented In Survey 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements. 

b. Generally Included restrictions based on agency policy, executive order, 
compliance with certain federal and state guldel Ines, ^d specific court orders. 

c. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved*^ too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance. 



0 
0 
0 

199 ' 
56 



6 
1 

9 

1,055 
34 



1 

0 
28 

61 
75 



2 
20 

13 
21 



202 1,071 



107 



291. 



254 



UQ78 



'161 



29 



Agencies contacted In the course of the national survey were sometimes found to use the consultation 
and assistance of other public age/rt|^es In the course of placing . chl Idren across state lines. The 
extent to which this type of cooperation occurred among local Texas agencies Is presented ' 
Juvenile Justice agencies Involvec* In placing children Into other states In 1978 cooperated with other 
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public agencUs In the pjacemvit process more frequently than other types of J^^c^rf agencies. Sixty per 
cent of these agencies undertc>ok sofne Interagency cooperation In the course >of p I ac I ng almost one-half of 
^helr children out of Texas • 

About one-fifth of placing chl Id. welfare agencies Involved ot^er agencies In 22 height percent) of 
the 264 ptacemen'i they made In 1978, Three of the seven placing school districts reported arranging 
placements of three children, or 38 percent, of the education placements with the help of another agency. 



TABLE 44-6. TEXAS: a THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS . BY LXAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number and Percentage, by Agency Type 



Chl Id Welfare 
''Number Percent 



Education 



JuvenI le Justice 
Number Percent Number , P^cent 



AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state 
Placements^ 



52 



20 



0.6 



52 



32 



AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state 
P I acements^ with 
Interagency 
i;ooperatipn 



11 



21 



43 



31 



60 



Number of CHILOREfyi 
Placed Out of 
State 



264 



100 



100 



260 



100 



Number of -CHILDREN 
^ ^Placed Out 6f 
State with 
I nteragency , 
uooperaTion 



22 



38 



128 



49 



See Table 44-4. 



/ 



Table 44-7. Most 
over one-hal f of 



The condition^ and statuses of children placed by local Texas agencies are given In 
local chl Id' wcTlfare agencies placed battered, abandoned, or neglected children, and 
these agencies also said children placed out 'of Texas were adopted. In general, child welfare agencies 
are wldel,y Involved In children's problems; giving positive responses to 10 of the 12 characteristics 
offered for description. 

FIve'of the seven placing school districts described children who were placed outside of Texas as 
having multiple handicaps. Single school districts also mentioned that mentally 1 1 l/emotlonal I y 
disturbed, battered, abandoned, or neglected children, and youth with special education needs were placed 
out of . State Ifi. 1978.. Almost 70 percent of the local Juvenile Justice agencies said that Juvenile 
delinquents were placed Into other states In. that year. These agencies also reported a variety of 
children being placed out of Texas, Including 10 of 12^descrlptlve categories given In Table 44-7. 
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TABLE.44-7, TEXAS: CONDITIONS GF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
" ; STATE^ IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LXAL AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 



Types of Conditions^ 


Child Welfare 


Education 


Juvenile Justice 


Physically Handicapped 




0 




Mental ly .Retarded or . 
Developfflental ly Disabled 


. - / - 14 


0 : 


0 


Unruly/Olsruptlve 


18 


0 


21 


Trifant % 


.6 


0 


1,3 


JuvenI le Del Inquent ^ 


2 t 


0 


36 


Menta 1 1 y III /Emot I ona 1 1 y 
Disturbed . 

Pregnant 


13 

' 0 , 


I 

0 ' 


f 

2 

' I 


Drug/A tcohor Problems 


. 0 ' 


0 


4 


Battered > Abandoned, or 

NfMi 1 AC^ad 


41 


I . 


10 


Adopted 


27 • 


0 


2 


Special Education Needs ' 


16 


I 




Multiple Handicaps 


«> 9 


5 


. ^ f\ 


Other b ^ 


7 


1 


2 


Number of Agencies Reporting^ 




7 ^ 


.. 53c 


a. Some agencies reported, 


more than one type of condition 





bm Generally Included foster care placements, autistic children, and status 
offenders •» ' ■ i 

c. One of the Local agencies which 'was not able to re^iort the number of 
out-of-state placements It helped to arrange, was able jo respond to this 
question. / 



/ 



Detailed Dpta from Phase II Agencies 



/ 

" ■ ■ ■ ■',,/■ . , ' ' • , ' 

"if more than four out-of-state placements were reported fey a' local agency, ' additional Information was 
requested. The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II agen- 
cies. The responses 1o the additional questions are reviewed ,fn this section of Texas' state prof I e. 
Xhoriver references are made to. Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local agencies 
which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978. ' 

The relationship between .the number of^ local Texas agencle?{ surveyed i"I?'r ^^C^MmW 

Placed out of state, and agencies and placements In rtiase 11/ Is Illustrated In Figure 44-1. Of the 52 
child welfare ^encles which reported placing children out «?f state In 1978. 29 percent were Phase II 
'agencies. The^were. Involved In the arrangement of 72 percent of the child P^"^*]*"/' I'^J^^'^' ■ 

A larger proportion of the placing Juvenile Justice agencies. 42 percent, were Phase "g^nclMj, 
report^lng their Involvement ln%he pfacement of 80 percent ot +he phi Idren sent out o^Jexas br the local 
JuCenlle justice, agencies. Clearly, the detailed Information to »» *'-«Por^«d °" P:"*=l,'?f» 'i 
agencies Is descriptive of the majority of out-of-state pikcements arranged by Texas child welfar* and 
JuvenI I* Justice local agencies In )S78. | 
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FIGURE 44<-1. TEXAS: RSLATtONSHtP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF LXAL AGENCIES 
SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, AND AGENCIES AND 
. PLACEMENTS IN PHASE tl BY AGENCY TYPE 



Child 
Welfare 



Juven 1 1 e 
Justice 



Number of AGENCIES 



Numbar of AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-Stat# Placements In 
197B 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Five or More Placements In 
197B (Phase It Agencies) 



254 



52 

5 



161 



22 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State In 197B 



Number of CHILDREN Ptaceth 
by Phase IT Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
I n Phase 11 



264* 



191 




The geographic locations of the Phase II agencies In Texas are illustrated jn Figure 44-2 by the 
counties which they serve. The two largest groupings- of Phase II pountles are located between the San 
Angeto and Kl leen-Temple SMSAr and around the Lubbock SMSA, pr Imar I ly. due to the multlcounty Jurisdic- 
tions of Phase It Juvenile Justice agencies. There are eight counties among the 49 which are served by 
both types of Phase II agencies and are scattered throughout the state: Bell, Bexar, Dallas, Harris, 
Lubbock, Nueces, Tarrant, and Wichita Counties, All of these eight counties are also SMSA counties, . 
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FIGURE -44-2. TEXAS: COUNTY LOCATION OF LOCAL PHASE I I AGENCIES. 



' County 



A-1. 


Arkansas 






A-2. 


Bee 






A-3. 


Live 6ak 






A-4. 


McMul len 






A-5. 


San Patri^q^ 




Schleicher 


B. 


Bailey 


J-5. 


c. • 


Bell 


J-6. 


Sterl ing 


0. 


Bexar 


J-7. 


Tom Green 


E-1- 


B1 anco 


K. 


Dal las 


E-2. 


Llano 


L. 


Denton 


E-3. 


Mason > 


M. 


Ector 


E-4. 


Menard 


N. 


El Paso 


E-5. 


San Sabe 


0. 


Fort Bend 


F-1. 


Briscoe 


P. 


Galveston 


F-2. 


Dickens 


Q. 


Gr.egg , 


F-3. 


Floyd 


R. 


Harris 




Motley 


S. 


Jefferson 


G-1. 


Callahan 


T- 


Kaufman 


G-2. 


Taylor 


vii-l. 


Lampasas.. 


H. 


Cameron 




'Mills > 


I-l- 


Castro 


V. 


Lubbock 


1-2. 


Hale 


U. 


Navarro 


1-3. 


Syisher 


X. 


Nueces 


J-1. 


Coke 


Y. 


Smith 


J-2. 


Concho 


Z. 


Tarrant 


J-3- 


Irion 


aa'. 


Travis 




Runnels 


BB. 


Wichita 




1 







1-2 



V. 



F-3JF-4 
•J 






G-2. 




1 i r 

J-6 J-1., 

''-'■'mm 

1 


• 


• 5 E.3 



I via 



KEY 

■ Child Welfare Phase II 
Agency Jurisdiction 

# Juvenile JustS'ce Phase II 
Agency Jurisdiction 
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Local Phase II agencies ware asked to report the number of children that went to each receiving state 
or country and their responses are summarized In Table 44-8. Among the 191 children placed by responding 
child welfare agencies, the largest number went to five states: Louisiana, Kansas, Cal I fornia,, Washlna- 
ton, and Oklahoma, which received about one-half of the children placed by these agencies for *<hom desti- 
nations were reported.. The r^emalnlng placements were scattered throughout every region of the United 
States In 31 ether states. In addition to one child being sent to an Asian country. 

The local Phase 1 1 Juvenile Justice agencies reporting destinations fpr 152 of the 209 P'a<=«^^"][s 
they made most frequently used New Mexico, a border state, for .receiving children. Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
California, and Nebraska a I so^ received a large numher of children from the local Juvenile Justice agen- 
cies. Eight children went to the neighboring country of Mexico and the remaining children were placed In 
settings In 20 states located throughout the United States. * 

TABLE 44-8. TEXAS: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY LXAL 
PHASE II AGENCIE?*IN 1978 



Destinations of Children Number of CHILDREN Placed_ 



Placed Out of State Child Welfare JuvenI le Justice 



Alabama 
Ar I zona 
Arkansait 
Cal lfc>rnla 
Colorado 



4 3 

3 . 5 

6 ^ 18 

17 15 

3 1 



District of Columbia 1 
''Florida ' 



6 9 
3 1 



Georg la. 
Idaho ' 

Illinois 2 5 

Indiana - . ' i 

Iowa ' ^ 

Kansas 



21 5 



Kentucky . ' ol \ 5 

Louisiana - l:> \ 

Main© ^ \ ' 

Maryland ^ \ , 

Michigan ' \ 

^ 2 . \ 1. 

1 \ > 2 



Minnesota 

Mississippi • ^ 

Missouri \ \ 

Montana . ' \ 



1 . . \ 14 

1 



Nebras)<a 

Nevada ^ 
New Jersey . ^ 

New Mexico 2 ^31 

New York , ' 1 ' 

North Carol I na 1 • 

North Dakota / . | 

Ohio / 1 .V , ' 

Oklahoma 15 17 

Oregon 9 

Pennsylvania 6 

Rhode Island - ' '* i 

South Carol Ina | ' 

Tennessee 3 . 

Utah ' 
Virginia . , \ 

Washington 
W I scons I n 



16 1 
1 3 
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TABLE 44-8. (Continued) 



Destinations of Children 
Placed Out of State 



Child Welfare 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 

JuvenI le Justice 



Wyoming 

Mexico 

Asia 


1 

\ 
1 


8 * 


Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by Phase 1 1 
Agencies 


4 


57 


Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies 


15 


22 


Total Number 6f Children 
, Placed by Phase 1 1 
Agencies 


191 


209 ' 



The usa of contiguous statw or Mexico, along Texas' long borders, tor PJ^^TT^ '^^^^ 1? 

1978 by local Phase II agencies reporting destinations Is Illustrated In Figure ^^-J- ^'V 26 per^nt 

the Children for whom deit I nations were Reported by child welfare agencies were ^-nt to settings In these 

upon. went to settings fn the border states or Mexico. 



FIGURE 44-3. 



TEXAS; THE NlWBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED PLACED IN ^ 
STATES CONTIGUOUS TO TEXAS BY LOCAL PHASf II AQENCIES" 




(MEXICO) 8 (JJ(^ 



a. Local Phase U child welfare agencies reported destinations' for 187 children. Local Phase II 
Juvenile Justice agencies reported destinations for 152 children. 
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Phase II agencies wre asked to describe the reasons for making these placements. Their responses 
ar. given In Table 44-9. Two-thirds of the 15 Phase II child welfare agencies responding to thjs 
o^stlc^ stated that children were placed Into other states In 1978 In order to live with relatives other 
?tan Mrents Fran !lx1t) seVen agencies said that the placement was an alternative to, Texas lnstltu- 
^Sns 'm^S Texa.Tacked ^r^^ces Smparable to thi receiving states, and that children were^placed out 
i Tt'atrbLcausr of previous agency success with P«rtlcul^ar receiving facilities.^ ^t'-of-smei:?? no 
gave responses to the remaining reasons offered, except to placing a child Into an out-of-state setting 
which was closer- to home than one In Texas. 

The local Phase II Juvenll* Justice agencies gave all the reasons for out-of-state placement offered 
for eIJlaa^?lon and also*' had the Mghest Response io using out-of-state residential settings as an alter- 
native to In-state pub I Ic Instltutlonallzatlonr^ 



TABLE 44-9. TEXAS:' REASONS FOR. PLACING CHILE3REN OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE 1 1 
AGENCIES 



Reasons for Placementa 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Child Juvenile 
Welfare Justice 



Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Home, 
Despite Being Across State Lines 

Previous Success with Receiving Facility 

Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 

Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 
Out of State 

Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 
Facll Itles 

Alternative to In-State Public 
Institutionalization 

To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 

Other . 



Q 
6 
6 

2 

1 

7 

10 
4 



5 
13 
7 

4 

10 

17 
15 
9 



Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 



15 



22 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for placement. 



The same agencies reporting reasons for out-of-state placements also descrjbe^^^ TellrlZg 
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TABLE 44-10, TEXAS; MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF RESIDENTIAL 
SETTINGS USED BY LXAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



.4 



CatMorI«s of 
Res I avnt I a I Setf I ngs 



fiumber of AGENCIES Reporting 



Child 
Welfare 



Juven I i e 
Justice 



Residential Trea-^nt/Chl Id Care Facility 
Psychiatric Hospital 
Boardlng/MIIItary School 



Foster Home 
Group Home 



' Relative's Home ((ten-Parental) 

/• . 

Adoptive Home j 
Oth^r / 

Number of Phasi^ J I Agencies Reporting 



0 


1 


0 


-0- 


0 ^ 


1 


0 . . 


1 


0 


3 


7 


11 


8 


0 


0. 


5 


1-5 


22 



An additional piece of Information collected from agencies placing more than four children out of 
Texas In 1978 related to methods used to monitor children's progress In placement and the frequency with 
which they were undertaken. Table 44-11 shows that the local. Phase II child welfare agencies generally 
received written^ progress reports, eleven agencies requesting them on a quarterly besis, two 
semiannually, and one on an Irregular basis. These agencies also employed other methods, such as 
telephone calls or visits oe a quarterly, annual, or Irregular basis. / 

The 22 local Texas Juvenile Justice agencies which placed more than four children reported receiving 
written progress reports, calling, and visiting to monitor children In out-of-state placements In 1978. 
The written progress reports and telephone cal Is occurred quarterly, semiannually, or at time Intervals 
other than those offered for description. Two . agencies reported , on-s I te visits that occurred 
semJannually, while' seven agencies reported no specific time Interval for these visits.. 



TABLE 44-11. TEXAS: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
^ PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE II 
AGENCfES IN' 1978 



Methods of Monitoring 



Frequency of 
FV act Ice 



Number of AGENCIES^ 



Child 
Wei fare 



Juven 1 1 e 
Justice 



Written Progress Reports 


Quarterly 


11 


6 


Semiannual ly 


2 


3 




Annually 


0 


' 0 




Other b 


2 


5 


On-sitP Visits 


' ^ Quarterly 


0 


0 




Semiannual ly . 


0 


2 




Annual ly 


1 


0 




Othetb_ - 


1-^ — 
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TABLE 44-11. (Continued) 



Methods of Monitoring 



Frequency of 
FVactlce 



Number of AGENCIES* 



Child 
Wet fare 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



Telephone Caj Is 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly , 
Otherb 



2 
2 
0 
10 



Other 



Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 



2 
0 
0 
7 



Total Number of Phase 1 1 
Agencies Reporting 



15 



22 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals. 



The last piece of Information gathered from 
expenditures used for such placenients In 1978. 
$33,356 and 20 Juvenile Justice agencies reported 



those Phase II agencies related to the amount of public 
Nine child wel fare agenci es- reported spending a total of 
to have collectively paid $66,450 for placement purposes. 



D. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



The extent 1o which Interstate compacts were utilized by Texas local agencies s described In the 
fotlowinq tables and figures. Table 44-12 refers to the local agencies' utilization of the compac.ts 
;?thS^t regard to the number of placements arranged. All of the chTid welfare agencies '■eP<>'-t«<l."sIng a 
Compact In the arrangement of at least a portion of their placements. TJe Interstate (^pact on the 
Placement of Children (ICPC) was most often named as the compact used by these child 
\although Incidence of the other two compacts' use was reported. The n^JfL^ ^y^^ JocaL sch^^ 



\aithougn inciaence or -me orn^r two MmHa^ia' uo« w«» iwpwi.ww. ..^^w. . -/^j— ^ji^zz^^ -- -- — g^h^^i 

d"str-let-dM-not-lm<H»-f»lf«t»iSr^ used. The Infrequent use of a compact by these distr cts may 

be explained by the fact that placements made to Institutions providing solely educational services are 



not subject to any compact provisions. 

The Texas local Juvenile Justice agencies' compact utilization was nearly evenly ^Ivlded. 
per<»nt:of the agencies reported not uslng'an Interstate compact. Of these agencies that did report com- 
pact utilization, only the tCJ »as used. . 
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TABLE 44-12. TEXAS: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of AGENCIES 



local Agencies Which Ptaced 
Children Out of State 


\A\ 1 1 Q 

Welfare 


Education 


Ju van 1 1 8 
Justice 


NUMBER OF LXAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHiLUWtn 


J 1 


7 


30 


• Number Using Compacts 


37 


0 


13 


• Number Not Using Compacts 


, 0 


6, 


16 


• Number with Compact Use 

Unknown ^ - * 


0 


1 


1 


NUMBER OF PHASE 1 1 AGENC 1 ES 
PLACING CHILDREN . 


15 


0 


22 


• ' ;Mumber Using Compacts 


15 




10 


Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Ch 1 Idren 








Yes . 

No , " ^ 
Don •t Know 


14 
1 


• > 


0 

/ 22 


Interstate Compact on Juveniles 






' 


Yes 
No 

^ Don't Know 


2. 

12 
1 




lo- 
ll 
1 


Interstate Compact on Mental Health 








Yes 

No ^ 
Don't Know 


1 

13 

1 




0 
22 

^ 0 


• Number not us i ng uompacxs 


0 




12 


• Number with Compact Use Unknown 


0 


— 


0 


TOTALS 








Number of AGENCIES Placing 
Chi Idren Out of State 


52 


7 


52 


Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 


52 




23 


Number of AGENCIES Not Using 
Compacts 


0 


. 6 


^8 


Number of AGENCIES with Compact 
Use Unknown 


0^ 


1 


1 



denotss Not Applicable. 



To further understand the utilization of Interstate <»«P«<=+s '>V_Texas lo«l ^^^^ 44 J3 

provides Information on the number of children who *ere processed ^^'^'^''f 9?^^^^} 
c^es. As described In the previous table, all local child welfare agencies utilized a compact "nd^Table 
44H3 reflects tha^ the majority of placements made by these agencies were, t«<=^' Pr*'*=*,?^«'it^°"9^ " 
^i«pac^! on^ 12 placements'^ definitely not arranged through a compact,and 42 other children's 
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placements were reported with compact utilization being undetermined. Of the 42 placements, 36 were 
arranged by agencies which placed four or less children out of state In 1978. Therefore, these agencies 
were not asked to report the actual number of compact-arranged placements. 

As expected, the local Texas school districts d!d not use a contpact for the placement of seven 
children. The remaining one child's placement relation to compact utilization was undetermined. Similar 
to the compact utilization trend mentioned In Table 44-13, 65 percent of the 260 children placed by the 
iocdi. Juvenile Justice agencies were not processed through an Interstate compact. Of the remaining 
placements* compact use was hot determined for 27 children placed out of Texas. 



TABLE 44-13. TEXAS: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LXAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN ' 

Child Juvenile 
Children Placed Out of State Welfare Education Justice 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 



HtKJKIIWi FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 


73 




8 


51 


e Number Placed with Compact Use 


' 37 




0 


13 


p Number Placed without Compact Use* 


0 




7 


23 


e Number Placed with Compact 
Use Unknown^ 


36 




1 


15 


CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 


191 






209 


e Number Placed with Compact Use^ 


173 






' 52 


' Number through tntef-state Compact 
» on the Placement of Ch^ ldren^ . 


167 






0 


Number through Interstate 
Compacf on Juven 1 1 es 


5 






52 


Number through 1 nterstate 
Compact on Mental Health' 


^ 1 






0 


e Number Placed without Compact Use 


12. 






145 


e Number Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown 


6 






12 


TOTALS 










Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 
of State 


264 




8 


260 


Number of CHILDREN PJaced 
with Compact Use 


210 




0 


65 


Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use 


12 




7 


168 


Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use Unknown 


42 




1 


27 
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TABLE 44-13. (COhfTINUED) 



— denotes Mot Applicable, ^ . . ' 

a. ^•nclM which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to 'report the actual number of compact-arranged placements, Instwd, the^e 
agencies simply reported whetUr or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placement. Therefore, If a^ compact was used, only one placement Is 
indicated, as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed with, compact use unknown." ■ \- ^ 

* b. If an agency reported using, a compact but could not report the number of 
placements arranged through the specific compact, one ^placement Is .Indicated as 
caapact arranged and the others are Included In the category "number placed with 
compact use unknown." 



local child welfare 



gencles report the highest utilization of Interstate compacts. Figure 44-4 show ng 80 percent of the 
+oial child welfare placements compact processed. In contrast, none of the education placements (Figure 
44L5) and one-fourth of thejuvenlle Justice placements (Figure 44-6) were arranged through compacts. 



FIGURE 44-4. J TEXAS: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
^ BY LOCAL CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES IN 1978 
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-FIGURE 44^5. TEXAS: OTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
^ BY LXAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN' 1978 
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7^ 



cirmi: aaJ. itxAS- l/TILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
FIGlFE .44-6. J^XAS^^UTILU ^^l j,st,CE AGENCIES IN 19J8 



J 



260 

CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE BY 
TEXAS LOCAL 
JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AGENCIES 




25X COMPACT ARRANGED 




\ 



\ 



\ 



' Texas state agencies »fere asl 
responses Ve slfe*m In Table 44- 
In the forS requested la th^— 
no children were sent out o1 
state <wlth th# use of a compact/ 



The state cniia ^^r^^rSr , ^ " ««iucatlon aaency reported 



known to. the State meotal health and 



.lording the sTat: Juie^lle Justice aaency. while 
;rSn?al retardation 'agency were canpac? arranged. . 



while all six placements 
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TABLE 44-14. TEXAS: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, 
BY AGENCY TYPfc 



Child A Juvenile Mental Health and 

Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placements 

Total .Number* of Cocnpact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported. by State Agencies 

'Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 



*a 



11 



«b 



42 



100 



^ denotes Not Available. 

• . •■ • , ^ 

• ^ • _^ . 

a. The local child welfare agencies reported '^p I acl ng 264 children out of 
state. The state child welfare agency reported being Involved In the out-of- 
-state placement of an estimated 142 children In' 1978, but this Included place- 
ments with parents living outside of Texas. 

• b. The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported arranging 260 out-of-st^te 
placements In 1978. The state Juvenile Justice agency reported 42 placements, 
but could not report on state or local Involvements with these placements. 



E. The Out-of ,$tate Placement Practices of State Agencies 



The Incidence of placement Information that was Introduced In Table 44-2 by Texas state agencies Is"* 
expanded In Table 44-15.' The ability of state agencies to report their Involvement In .out-of-state 
placement In , 1978 Is Indicated by Incidence reports and Involvement catMorles. The only state agency 
which was unable to thoroughly Identify Its Involvement was the Department of Human Resources. However, 
this agency was able to report that 142 children were placed out of Texas In the reporting year, but this 
number Included placements with parents living outside the state. It should also be recaMed from sec- 
tion III of this profile that somei disagreement exists among Texas government officials as to the aegis 
of government operating child welfare services In eacli texas^ county. ^ The 12 regional offices of OMR were, 
able to respond for every one of the 254 agencies located In the counties, the number of placements, 
however, determined to have been arranged by these ?54 offices was muc^ higher than the number reported 
by the central DHR office, even with parental placements Included. 

The Department of Education reported arranging and funding three placements ckit of state In 1978, and 
funding the sevens local ly .arranged education' placements made by school districts. In addition, the de-^ 
partment had ^knowledge of one additional reported pl^ement, which was locally arranged and funded and* 
reported to thf stqte. " \ 

The Texas Youth Council (TYC) directly arranged the placement of 11 children out of Texas In 1978 and 
reported 31 other placements for which TYC or local aaency Involvement was not specified. The total of 
42 youth placed out of state In the reporting year Is far smaller t.han the* number of children reported to 
be pieced by the local Juvenile probation , agencies and .courts. The Department of Mental Health and 
Mentet Retardation reported arranging and funding six out-of-state placements and accurately reported 
that local agences.had no placement Involvement In the reporting year. 
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TABLE- 44-1 5 TEXAS : AB I L I TY OF . STATE AGENC I ES TO REPORT 
TABLE 44 15. JtAAg. iNVOLVEMENr IN ARRANGING OUT^^F-STATE ' 

PLACEMENTS IN 1978 \ 



\ 



Number of CHILDREN Reported \ 
Placed during 1976 by state agencies 



1 

i 


Types of Involvement 


Child 
Welfare- 


Education 


Juvenile Mental Health and 

justice Mental "Retardation ^ 




[ T — ^ 

State Arranged and Funded 


\ 0 


3 


• 


6 




Locally Arranged but 
State Funded ^ 


0 ^ * 


7 


0 


0 




Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 




0 


• 


Q 




Subtota 1 : PI acements 
Involving State 
Funding 


0 


10 


• 


I, * 

6 




Loci! ly Arcanged and 
Funded » and Reported 
to State 




V 

1 








State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 




0 


II 


/ 

/ 

0 




^ Other 


• 

> 


0 


0 . 


0 




Total Number of 
Children Placed Out 
df State with State 
\ Assistance or 
^ V Know^ledge^ 




11 


42 


6 



• denotes Not Available. 



- • in^L.HM Mil out-of-state Diac ,'iionts knowni to officials In the par- 
ticular ^IfJ^Kk^^^^ »lg"'-e consists of placements which 
d d not dirl^ly Involve af^Trnative action by the state agency but may simply 
'tiSlcate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences 
or through various forms of Informal reporting. 1 
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TABLE TEXAS: DESTINATIONS OF CH I LDREN PLACED OUT 

OF STATE In 1978 REFWTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 







Numbar of Chi Idren 


Placed 




DsstI nations of 


' Child 


Juyenl le 


Mental 


Health and 


Chi ldr«n Plac«d / 


Walfar* 


Education Justice 


Mental 


Retardation 



Alabama 
Arkansas 
Cal l^fornla 
Illinois 
Kansas 

Louisiana 
Ml ssour I 
Oklahoma 

Placements for Mhlch 

Destlnatlbn Could Not/ 
^ be Reported by .State/ 
Agancf^es 

Total Numbers of 
. Placements 



4 

0 
.0 
J 
4 

1 

0 
1 



All 



n 



All 



,42 



State agencies also provided descriptive Informatlpn about the children placed out of state. The 
conditions and statuses of the children placed In 1978 are Indicated In Table 44-17. The state child 
welfare agency was Involved In placing children with every characteristic available for description 
except Juvenile del Inqijency. Those characteristics consisted of all types of disorders (Including these 
responded to by other agency types), such as developmental I y disabled, mentally handicapped, and emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Statuses such as foster and adopted children were also mentioned along with 
the others. f i , 

the Depai'tment of Educatl|on gave responses to the physically and mentally handicapped conditions, 
emotionally disturbed, and. multiply handicapped ("other" category) to describe chlldrefi placed out of 
Texas^ In 1978. The state Ju>ienlle Justice agency reported placing only Juvenile delinquents, and DMHMR 
described children placed\out of state as being mentally handicapped. ^ 



\ 




TABl 



. \ . . 

44-17. TEXAS: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
/state in 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
/ BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Typeo 



Types of Condltl 



~Ch Hd Juvenile MentalHealthand. 

Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



capped 



Physical ly Hand 
Mentally Handicapped 
Developmental I y pisabled 
Unruly/DlsruptlVe 
Truants j\ 
Juvenile Dellryquents 
Emotionally Disturbed 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
0 
X 



X 

0 
0 
0 

0. 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
X 
0 



0 
X 
0 
0 
0 

d 



\ 
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TABLE 44-17, (Continued) 



Agency Type° 



Types of Conditions 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Pregnant 


X 


0 . 


0 




0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


X 


0 


0 




0 


Battered, Abandoned » or 
Neg 1 ected 


X 


0 


0 




0 


Adopted Chi Idren 


X 


0 


.0 




0 


Foster Chi Idren ' 


X 


0 


0 




0 


Other 


0 


.X 


0 




0 



a. X Indicates conditions reported • 



tr^UTa^^lrSU.! V.cimi«-ln fh.t „.r .nd MM*y<:ho., to u., P.,chC.tp4s te.pCf <»t- 

of-stat« rMldentlal settings. \ 



Texas stBt« aoenclas were asked to provide Information aboutNave expenditures for 
but could not report the amount. 




F^. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out^^of State Plao 



■ Table 44-\8 reviews the out-of-state placement Involvement of Texas public agencies and «<=\»^«][® 

was^ar less §in the 264 out-of-state placements reported by the local agencies. \^ 

Thii state education aaency was able 1o provide Information about Its own and local school Jlstrlqts' 

agency Involvement. 

Children being placed out of Texas In- W8. - , ^ 
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TABLE 44- I 8/ TEXAS: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 



Chttd Juvenile Mental Health and 

' Welfare Education Justice ^ Mental Retardation 



Total ^kJmb•r of State and 
Local Agency Placements 




II 




6 


Total l^nber of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 






42 


6 


Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 




100 




100 


^ d«^notes Not Ava liable* 











a» The local child welfare agencies reported placing 264 children out of 
state. The state child welfare agency reported being Involved In fhe out-of- 
state placement of an estimated !42 children In 1978, but this Included place-' 
ments. with parents living outside of T^xas, . ^ 

b. The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported arranging 260 o(»t-of- 
state placements* The state JuvenI let Justice agency reported 42 placements, 
but could not report on state or local Involvement. 



The discrepancies In state and local agencies* placement reports In the child Welfare and Juvenile* 
Justice service areas are II lustrated In Figure 44-7. It shoyld be recalled from Table 44-13 that a 
larger number of locally arranged pi acelments were reported to have been arranged through Interstate com- 
pacts by the child welfare and Juvenile Justice agencies than their counterpart state agencies reported, 
despite the state agen<ples* administration of Interstate compacts. 
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FIGURE 44-7. TEXAS: THE TOTAL'Nll«ER OF STATE AND LOCAL PLACEMENTS AND 
V USE OF COMPACTS, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE . . 



275 



250 



225 



200 



175 



150 



125 



lUO 



75 



50 



25 



264« 




Cht Id Welfare 



Education 



juvenile justice 



Mental Hoalth and 
Mental Retardation 



* denotes Not Aval labile.' 
H State and Local Placements 

H State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 



State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by\ State Agencies • 

a. The local child welfare agencies reported placing 264 children out of state. The 
welfare agency reported being Involved Jn the out-of-state placement of an estimated 142 
1978, but this Included placements with parents living outside of \TeKa8. 

b. The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported arranging 260 out-of-stata placements, 
Juvenile Justice agency reported 42 placements, but could not report on state or local 



state chMd 
chl Idren In 



The state 
Involvement. 
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V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Some oen^ral conclusions can be drawn about the out-of-state placement practices of state and local 
agencies in Texas. Tha dl sagreefnent among state and local officials about what level of government oper- 
ates child we lfare services In Te xasJ-iSOJjn±Les^Jx)Lds_lmp-IJ-catlons^-l 

information collected In this survey. The central office of the Department of Human Resources had dif- 
ficulty In reporting Information about out-of-state placements which occurred In 1978 In the form re- 
quested. The .regional offices of DHR were able to provide this Information for all 254 county offices 
and the total number of placements attributed to these offices, whether they are state or local ly operated, 
varied significantly from the estimated figure offered by the state office. This may be reflective of 
the highly decentralized system for child welfare services In Texas. In contrast, the Department of 
Education was able to accurately provide the number of placements arranged by the 1,078 local school 
districts, Indicating a strong regulatory capability. A few other trends In the foregoing survey results 
deserve mention. 

e Lc<?al child welfare and Juvenile Justice agencies placing more than four children out of Texas 
.In 1978 (Phase II agencies) used residential settings for the placement of children In the 25 
and 36 states, respectively, as well as ^a foreign country. There was a slight tendency on the 
part of these «g*ncJ** to use states bordering Texas, but the majority of <shlldren were 
placed In states throughout the obntrnentar Un * * 

All local child liretfare agencies In Texas reported * utj 1 1 zing an Interstate compact for at 
least some portion of their out-of-state placements In 1978.. In contrast, only about one-half 
of the local Juvenile Justice agencies us6^d these Interstate agreements ?or processing nearly / 
65 percent of their reported placements. It appears these noncompact-arranoed placements were / 
not known to the state Juvenile Justice agency, which reported full compact utilization for a / 
much smaller number of children. / 

I ■■ • - ' ' ! 

e Both the state and J oca I Texas child welfare agencies, as well as the local Juvenile justice / 
agencies, reported send Ing • ch I Idren out of state In 1978 with a wide variety of conditions or 
statuses, primarily to the homes of relatives and equally to adoptive homes. In the case of 
local child welfare agencies. However, only a small number of local agencies reported placing 
mentally III or emotionally disturbed . ch 1 1 dren out of Texas, and no such placements were / 
reported by the local mental health and mental retardation agencies or fhe state agency. 

e Local Texas school districts were seldom Involved In placing children out of state In the 
reporting year. Local agencies of all service types which did not place children out of state 
predominantly reported that sufficient services within Texas made such placements unnecessary. 
Ironically, out-of-state placement Is primarily an urban phenomenon In Texas, with at least 
71 percent of the reported placements made In 1978 coming from agencies serving SMSA counties. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trepds described "In Chapter 2 with the findings 
which relate to specific practices In Texas* Sn order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 
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FOOTNOTE 



tor 'I^Jul S™:isfi?'^o "^ur^nr. T9%^rt.;n J «"sus Vd^the N.VTon.1 Lncer Institute .975 
l^lia^lS ijgri%te centl. 7l so prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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